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PREPAOB. 



I. 

Befobxs commencing with the history of Genevieve, this 
series of tales and clialogues for the use of the people both in 
town and country, it will be well for me to say in what 
spirit they have been conceived, on what occasion they wore 
composed; and why 1 dedicat^ this first tale to Mademoiselle 
Eeine Garde, dressmaker, aud formerly a domestic servant, 
at Aix, in Provence. This is my reason : 

11 . 

I had gone to pass a part of the summer of 1846 in that 
Smyrna of France which is called Marseillee, — a town whQse 
commercial activity renders it Worthy to serve as a principal 
harbour for our merchant fleet, and as a rendoz-vous for those 
fire-caravans of the West, our railway trains; townVhose 
Attic taste for all manifestations of genius, qualifies it, like 
the Sinynia of Asia, to glory in the recollections of great 
poets. I wfis residing out of the town (which was too noisy 
for an invalid), in ouo of those villas, or hastides* which Iiave 
sprung up in, such numbers in its neighbourhood, aud which 
aflbfd, on leisure days, an opportunity for enjoying the sight 
of the ships and the breezes of the sea, to a population that 
-revel in natural pleasures, and drink in the poetry of their 
beautiful climate through all their senses. 

The garden of the little villa in whicli I lived, opened by 
a small door on to the sandy beach of the sea, at the end of a, 
Jong avenue of plane trees, behind the mountain of tfotre- 
Damo-de-larGarde, and close by that little river whioh^ over- 
hung by mastic, trees, serves as a girdle to the beautiful park* 
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Vi ' 

a]ad the Tuscan or Genoese villa of the Borelli family. From 
our windows we could hear tlie slightest movement of the 
waves on their sandy ted, and when we opened the garden 
door wo could see the foam-fringed billows advance nearly to 
the wall, and retire ag:dn immediately, as though, in endless 
play, alternately tempting and disappointing any who might 
essay to dip their hand into the waves. 1 used to spend 
hours upon hours sitting on a large stone, under a fig-1 reo 
beside this gate, contemplating that light and movomenb 
which is called the sea. From time to time, the sail of a 
fishing-boat, or the plume* like smoke from the funnel of a 
steam-vessel, glided along the chord of the arc that formed 
.the gulf, and relieved the monotony of the horizon. 

III. 

On work-days this beach was almost entirely deserted ; 
but on Sundays it was animatdfl by groups of lazy sailors, of 
•rich and unemployed porters, and by the families of the 
merchants of the town, who came to bathe or to sit down 
upon the sunnjr shore. The murmur of men, women, and 
children, enjojring rest and sunshine, mingled with the balv 
bling of the light and delicate waves which rolled like sheets 
of polished steel upon the sand. Numbers of little boats, 
propelled either by sails or oars,, doubled the point of the pine- 
crowned cape of Notre-Darae-de-la*Ga.rde. They used to 
cross .the gulf, and discharge their load, of passengers on the 
opposite side. Wo could bear the palpitations of the sails, 
and the cadence of the light oars, as well as the conversa- 
tions, the songs, and. the laughs of tho pretty flower-girls and 
orange-venders of Marseilles, — daughters of Phoccea, 'ijho 
love their gulf, and delight to play with the foam of their 
iiative element. 

. IV. 

With the exception of the patriarchal family of Rostand, 
those great ship-owners who unite Smyrna,. Athens, Syria, 
and Egypt to Prance by their extensive commerce, and to 
Tv^iiom I was indebted for all the pleasure of. my first journey 
in the with the exception also of M. Miege, the general 
agent of all our maritime diplomacy on the Mediterranean^ 
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and of Joseph Autran, (liat Oriental poet who will not leave hib 
horizon, because ho prefers his native sun to glory,— I knew 
few people at Marseilles. I did nofc seek to make acduaint* 
anccfl. My object was to gain leisure by isolation, and Icisiiio 
foi study. I was writing the history of one revolution, totally 
imcoiiscious that another revolution was already looking over 
iny shoulder to seize my pages almost before I Lfad done 
writing them, and to place another drama of Franco, not 
under my pen, but within my hand. 

V. 

Bi.t Mavsejllos is hospitable like its sea, its port, and its 
climate. Beautiful natural scenery opens the heait. Where 
the sky is smiling overhead, man U also tempted to smile. 
Scarcely was I established in thofiubiiibs, when men of letters, 
political men, enterprising merchants, young men whoso cars 
stiirechoed with my earlier poems, and oven workmen, many 
of Mhom read, write, study, sing, versify, and labour at the 
wime time, ilockod into my retreat, but with that dolicato 
reserve which constitutes the chaim and grace of hospitality, 
'riic kindness of this reception enabled mo to enjoy unfettered 
pleasuies; I devoted my mornings to ‘-tiidy, my days to soli- 
tude and the sea, and my oveuings to a small number of 
unknown friends, who canio from the town4,to chat about 
travels, liteiature, or commerce. 

VL 

• 

These questions of comuiercc, Marseilles docs not contract 
into questions of petty tinde, paltry thrift, and parsimony of 
capital; Marseilles a icwb them on a grand scale, as an expan- 
sion and dilatation of French laliour and of the raw material 
for that labour, exported and imjiortcfl between Europe and 
Asia. Cominorce, with the Marseillese, is a lucrative (lijdo* 
iiiacy, at once national and local There is patiiotisiu in 
their on terpii/es, honour. on their and policy in their 
cargoes Their eommerco is an unceasing wayfaie, which they 
wage at their own risk and peril on the waves, to do battle 
with the rivals of Franco for the possession of Africa and 
Asia, and to extend their country and the French name upon 
the opposite contiuonts of the Mediterranean. 
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VII. 

Olio Sunday, on niy roliirn from a soa oxcuraioii with 
'Madamo do Lamiirt’mr, we wen* tol<l that a woman of modest 
and omharrassed n|)pearanc€' hod arrived "at Marseilles by tho 
diligence from, A ix, and*- had boon waiting for us for four or 
five hours in, a little gro\e of orange-trees, which led from 
tlio drawing room of tho villa into the garden. Madamo do 
Lamartine entered the house, and I went myself .into the 
orangery to reeei\e this poor stranger. 1 knew no one at 
Aix, and 1 was cntiicdy ignorant of tho motive that could 
have induced this jiatient traveller to wait for us nearly half 
a day. 

On entering tho orangery, I saw a woman, ptill young, of 
about thirty-six or forty yoais of -age. She was dreft^ed in a 
manner imiicatne of a humble Htntion ; hei gown r>f striped 
calico wu'j discoloured and faded, ami she woi(‘ a white cotton 
hundkoreliief round her neck; her hlack hair was neatly 
braided, but rather powdered, like her shoes, with dust. Her 
featun^s were beautiful and d(*licate, of that soft and agreeable 
Asiatic configuration which excludes all tension of the mnselcs 
of the ccmntcuaace, which expresses nought hut candour and 
iiihjuies only attractiitn ; her large eyes wen* of a blackish 
blue, her mouth rather dopro'ised, her forehead as smooth as 
that of a child / her che<*ks full tow^anls the chin, and united 
by ])oifecl lemininc undulations to her swelling neck, that 
bo’*c a striking ve'>omblanco to the neck of a Grecian statue; 
a look as cle.ir as the i*cfleetion of moonlight ofi the sea ; an 
oxpies-iion of timidity mingled with confiemneo in the iudul- 
gciicc of otheis. emanating fioni the iinroscvvo of her whole 
nature, in all, the image of one who bears goodness in her 
attitude as well ns in her lieait, and who hopes to find it in 
others, 1 easily juTcoived that this woman, tttill agreeable, 
iiMlst have been very attiUctive in her youth. SJie Nstill j)os- 
sessed wiint the people, who have a definition for every- 
thing, call i\io aram of h( avtify ihvA piestige, that rav, that 
star, that magnet, that unknown sonietlung which makes its 
pofesesftor always attractive and charming. Her embarrass* 
niout and blu4uH at my appearance gave me time to look at 
her, and feel myself at ease, at peace, and ip comfort with 
this nukuown. I bogged her to* sit down on one of the 



h llio oraii^jfeiy, niul io oiicour.igo lioi* to do bo, I pat down on 
one opposite. She Mushed inoro and more, bho damniored, 
blie passed her heautifii), tlioufrh itithor lar^e, liaiid </vei her 
eyes. She e> idt‘ntly <lid not kno^ \vliat atlitude to take, or 
how to be^iii. J sh*o\o to reassure her, and ondea\ome<l hy 
bonie cpiestionb to oj)eu th(‘ way to tlio conversation which she 
appeared at once to dobirc and fear. 

VI TI. 

“ Madame ‘^aid 1. lit i* Mie^hes inmsa'^od 
I am not married, sir,'* ‘-aid ‘^he ; I have no hnshaud. 
Well then, nii^s, will you tell im* why yon have eonie so 
far, ami why you hav<' wailed so lon/Lc. to see met (’dii J ho 
of any service' to you t or havt* you a hdter to give me fioni 
any om' in 3’^our jsnt of the eoiinliy 

Oh, no' bji, I hino nothing; to .i^'k of you, and I ^hoiihl 
have taken good euro not to a^k (or a lettoi to you from one 
of th(* iycntlomeii iu my eoimtiy, or even to h't them ktiow 
tliat 1 hud come to MaiMulles to •-(e you. They w^ouhl havo 
taken mo for a vain creatine who wanted to make iier^eU 
gicater than she i) hy going to e(‘ men who havo made a 
m*' e iu the woild. <)li, no* it ii not that.'* 

Well, then, what havo you come to tell niei” 

Nothing, feir.’' 

“ llow, notliing? lint it is not for 3 >othing that 3^011 have 
taken the 1 rouble to lose tvvo days in travelling froiu Aiv to 
Marsoilh's, to w’^ait for me hofe until sun et, ami to rctuin 
homo again to moiVow 

It is novorthehMs tiuc, sir; you must think me veiy 
* AVcll, I have mdhiug to tell yvui, hut 1 w'^ould not hJr 

the world have it known at Aix that J h.i\o been hj.'io.'’ 

“ But what rea'^on, then, lu^ induced you to eome hither; 
you are not like one ol lliose wifves, (hat you see out tlu'rc, 
that come and go without knowing wlu*refoiH', You hav'O a 
mind; you appiMi to be lively and ‘'eligible, come, think a 
moment 1 what was your idea in taking a jilace in the dili- 
gence from AU', and coming in it heie to my housi'T* 

Well, sir/* said slu*, pufc^iug her two hands over hot 
face, as if lo conceal her blushes ’and onibarrassment, and 
tnrowiug lack her luxuriant tresses of black hair behind 
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her neck,* “ it‘ 5 r true, T had an idea, — an idea which has 
prevented mo from sleeping for 'these eight days. I-said to 
myself: * Reine, you must giaiify your wish. Say nothing 
to anybody, shut up your sho])eailyou Saturday evening, 
take the night ep.udi, spoiid Sunday at ’•Marseilles, go and 
see the geiilleinan, letuni to Ai\ on Sunday oA'cniug, on 
Mondaymoining sot to oik again, and all will he aceoni' 
plihhed. You ’ivill hn^e ]>lejnsed yourself fur once in your 
life, without your neighbours so much a& knowing that you 
have e>on gone out of your hou&e.”* 


IX. 

Bui why were you m) anvious io mo me, and how did 
y<ui come to know that 1 was here I” 

Oh, ‘■ir,’' replit'd she, “ this is how 1 kneiv it; Ihero is a 
gentleman a( Ai\ who is \eiykind tome because I make 
his danghteis* di esses, and T was once a servant in his 
mobljer’b countiy-houso. The family lane always taken an 
iiit(*res( in iiu^ and Indped me, for in Provence the nobl<*s 
and the poor pe<tple do not despise one another, hut all 
icgipiO(;at(* kindly fe(*liiig'< and mutual consideration. So 
this gmitleimn ami Ids daughters, who know how fond I am 
of reading, and that 1 have no means of buying books and 
new^sptipois for mvsdf, sometimes lend mo a ’ jiaper .when 
there is anytbiiu»' in il that th<*y think will interest mo, such 
as picfuies of the fashions, or patterns of ladies’ bonnets, or 
interesting lomancivs, or poeAis like those of Reboul, the 
baker of Nisines, or of Jasmin, llu* bainlresser of A gen, or 
like youi-'^, sii-j for (hey know ho^v 1 delight hi reading 
>erises espeiially such as sound well in the oars, or that bring 
tears into the eyes.'’ 

Ah!^ understand,” f-nid I, witli a ^milc; are a 

2 >octcsb, like the bue/eis that sing among your oli\e-groves, 
or the d( \vn that weep on your fig-troos.” 

No, sir, 1 am a dresmnaker, a i>oor dressmaker of — •— 
street, at Ai^ ; and indeed f do not blush to tell you so, for 
Ji do not jiretcud to be more of a lady than rtiy^motlier made 
I began by being a servant, and lived for eighteen 

ymnB as nurse in Mr. \ family. Ah ! what good pooplo 

they were. Ask" them about me. , They always look upon 
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r^e as one of flic lamil3r, and I do llio fc'iinic. The only 
ijcasou that I left them wa.g on account of 1113^ health whicli 
eonipellcd me to bccoino a dressmaker, and to sit alone in 
’my room with my goldfinch. But that is not what wc were 
talking about. You askeil mo why 1 liad come hither, and 
how 1 knew that you were here. I will tell yon, sir: 

X. 

Eight days ago I read in a Marseilles paper some siipprb 
v'erses, addressed by M. Joseph Autran to M. do Lamartine. 
Tiiesc versos awakened in me a passionate desire to see the 
person who had inspired the jioet of our province with such 
beautiful thoughts. I inquired if it were rCally true that 
you were at this moment at Marseilles ; and I was told that 
you were actually here. I could no longer enjoy rest or 
quiet until I had gratified my desire. I came hitlier without 
over thinking that I had neither a new gown nor a decent 
head-dress, nor any dress in which to present myself before 
persons of a condition superior to my own, and now that 1 
am here, I don’t know what to say, and I stand before you 
like an adventuress who has come to cheait honest people 
However, sir, you may bo sure that I am no such person, 
and to prove this, now that I have seen yon, and you have 
received me with so much kindness, I go away contented, 
without asking for anything more from you than the pleasure 
of having seen you.” 

“ Ob, rest satisfied, Miss,” said I, “ that 1 have not taken 
you for a single moment to bo other than you represent 
yourself : yout face is the very best recommendation you 
could have. The ears, it is true, sometimes allow themselves 
to he deceived, but the eyes never ; your countenance is too 
transparent with candour and goodness to serve as a mask, 
for an intriguer. Nature never made features tell such gross 
falsehoods. I feel myself as much ’at ease with you as if I 
had known you from your birth. But I will not permit you 
to go away until wc have had a little more friendly con- 
versation, and you have partaken of the hospitality of my . 
frugal table. My wife, who is dressing for dinner, will be as 
glad to see, as 1 am to meet, you. Spend the evening with 
‘ns, and while we are waiting dinner tell me how your taste 
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for reading arose, and what is the origin of your fondness for 
poetry, and your pasaioif to know, the men whoso works you 
have read.” 

I will try, sir,*’ said sho, “but my story will not be a 
long one. My life may bo summed up in two words — 
lahonring feeling. 

XL 

“ My name is Reine Garde \ and I was bom in a village 
in tho neighbourhood of Aix in Provence. When very 
young, I entered into the service of Mjidame do * wdio 
bad some young daughters. I ivas a at the cliAtoau ; 

I saw the young ladies grovv up, and 1 grew with them. 
They treated me rather as a sister than as a servant ; and 
their father and mother, for their sakes, treated me almost 
Jke one of their children. T never would get married because 
I did not want to leave them. In going in and out of the 
room, whilst thcT ladies were pursuing their studios, I picked 
up some of their lessons. 1 read in their books, in fact, I 
was like the wall that hoars everything and says nothing. 
In this way I learned by myself to read, write, cypher, sow, 
embroider,' wash, ami cut out dresses, — indeed, all that a 
girl can learn during an expensive apprenticeship. T myself 
used to cut out their clothes : at Aix, 1 dressed their Jitjiir for 
balls or evening parties. They thought nothing well done unless 
I did it, and in return, when they went out looking beautiful 
and nicely dressed to a ball, and I was obliged to sit ap in 
the room for them ^ften till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, that I might undress them on their return, they 
used to say to me: ^IJero, Heine, is one of our books, that 
will amuse you while we are dancing.’ I used to take it, 
and sit downi alone by the side of the fire, and read the hook 
all night long : and then when I had finished it, I read it 
..over again, that I might tkmmghly understand it; and 
when, by reason of my simplicity and ignorance, I did not 
.^^tiite oompi^eiid something, I used to ask them to explain 
" it to me, and they took pleasure in gratifying me. In this 
way, sir, I read the story of poor Laurence in your poem of 
Jocelyn, How it made me weep, one night, when the ladies 
had left it oneu m their table. Ah 1 1 used to say to myself^ 
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* I should very much like to see the person who w)rote this ! 
You know,,, sir, how the plaitit tuns : 

• 

(J;a usfc-co ciiu ft fait cclte chanson ? — 

1/?^ iiiarin sons Sit toUo, 

carjjimit hi voile, 

I'ai n'vovanl samaisou.”* 

‘‘Oil I ^aul I, ‘ 1 aiu null acquainted with tli/it com- 

jdaiut of tin; yaiiui who sions his poetry in action, and who 
]»uts his name in hi,- last \ersc, as Phidias wrote* his under 
the sole of iiie foot of liis statues, or V^an Dyck his with a 
hru^h on the coll;!) of the do^ iu all Itis painting’s, so that 
the luiuic of jIh- ;n(h-i may live as lon^^ as his works. Put 
;:^o on .■ tell mo Io n it n as yon left those kiiuif poojdo, and. 
what you are <loing iiovv.^'' 


XIL 

She r('<uino<l,. *’ When the yonn^>' ladies married, and their 
mother <lied, 1 wa,^ ohli;LCf‘<l to leave, ns tljero ^yas nothing 
for me in xhj, 1 woehl not; go to service again : I had heeu 
so‘hap])y iu my first place tlinl -ill otlicis would have seemed 
uncointbrtohlc, and J shonid not have hcen aide to go heartily 
to work My master g’uvo me a little present of fifty 
erouDs in memory (>f his wife ; ami the young ladies said : 
“Never fear, wo ^yill not allow you to bog your bread.**’ 
1 v/as not without courage, and 4 was well known, and !• 
may say well estoemed by all the good families of Aix ; so 
I hired a room with a little shop, iu a small retired street, 
where rente arc not higli, and I sot up as a dressmaker. 

I gain my living by my needle ; I am loved by my neigh- 
bours, wlio supply me wdth as iimcli work ag I can do j I am 
not ambitious, live frugally, and de.siro no more than enough 
to pay my expenses, and to puLiy a little for the time wheu^ 
ray eyes will grow dim, and I shall ho unable to sew so fast. 

I also sell some few articles of habcrdashcjy to my neighbours. 

1 have *my bird to keep, '^^jompany, or rather I had him, 

, * 

* « gj^y wJioso pen these verses come ?— 

A sailor wrote them on the seas, 

. Triniming his sail before the breeise, 

Joyful, at sight of home^’* 
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for he is dead ; but another has been given to me, that I 
shall love very much, perhaps, but not so much as the first. 
On Sundays and holid.ays 1 read ; in short, sir, time does not 
hang heavily on my hands. And then everybody is kind 
to me at Aix. Would you believe that gentlemen like 
yourself, gentlemen from the fashionable part of the town, 
learned men, members of the Academy even, who know 
that I am fond of readiiig^^and that I have occasionally writ- 
ten some nonsense, verses for fetes for this or that person, — 
would you believe that they are not ashamed of stopping 
before my door as they go along, and entering my^ shop, 
sometimes to bring me a book that they lend me, sometimes 
a paper, and to talk familiarly with me as if I were some- 
body ? Ah !*our country of Aix is the best in the world as 
^far as the people arc concerned. I don’t think there’s another 
like it anywhere. ' 

XIII. 

So you write verses. Miss Reiue,” said I, with a smile ; 
' T fancied as much when I saw your beautiful, dreamy eyes. 
There is never a sky without clouds dreams and verses are 
the tinted clouds of those pretty eyes of yours. Well ! I 
have given up writing poetry, but I am still fond of hearing 
it. Perhaps you can remember some of the poom^ that you 
have composed, and would bo kind enough to repeat them 
to me whilo w*e are waiti\?g for dinner. Sec, this is a fine 
opportunity for reciting poetry ; the setting sun,’ sea 
sounding in your ears, rolling in and carrying back with each 
wave multitudes of shells that sound like a young girl singing 
to the accompaniment of her cas^nets, the orange-trees that 
drop their clusters of white blosIblSis^ on to your raven hair, 
and a stranger, who was once a poet, seated before you and 
alone with you to h6ar your verses repeated by your musical 
voice— have you. not an audience as good as that of the 
Academy of Aix, or Marseilles, or even of Paris P’ 

I should never dare to think of doing so,” replied Reine, 
mieinff hgr eyes towards the dark foliage of the orange-trees, 
as if she were seeking her bird among their branches. “Ah ! 
no, I should never dare* But, Sir, I have brought with mo 
a few that ! have written at difierent times at , my leisure, 
to to M, Autmn, if he aske4 to see them. I would 
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rather tbet jrou should road them than that I should repeat 
thorn aloud ; that will make aine loss ashamed, for the paper 
cannot blush.” 

And she took out of her pocket three or four littlo poems 
written on coarso paper, and crumpled by her needle-case, 
her thimble, and her scissors during the journey. Whilst I 
was reading them in a low tone, she hid her face her 
handkerchief, and turned away to look towards th& other 
end of the orangery, afraid of discerning some pnfavourable 
expression on my countenance. 

XIV. 

I was astonished and touched by what I read. Her verses 
w'ere natuml, graceful, sincere,— the tranquil beating of her 
heart that had become harmony in her ear, they resembled 
her modest, pious, tender, and gentle face ; the true poetry 
of a woman, whoso soul sought to express her feelings, on 
the sweetest chord of an instrument she did not understand. 
Th^ were neither heart-rending, nor metallic like the vereea 
of Keboul ; nor epic and glittering 1^ turns with spangles 
and tears like those of Jasmin ; nor anccted like the strophes 
of some young ladies, prodigies spoilt in the germ by imita- 
tion, that Mephistophiles of prematurely budding genius. 
They were herself : the monotonous and plaintive air that a 
poor sempstress sings to herself in an under-tone, as she sits 
working by her window, to keep up her spirits as she 
stitches on. There were some notes that touched the heart, 
and others that expressed nought but vague and inarticulate 
music. The breath failed ere the aspiration was half over, 
but the aspiration was strong and just, penetrating into the 
heart and into heaven. You were more moved than aston- 
ished by reading it. It was poetry in its first instinctive 
state, popular poetry as it is everywhere when it begins 
among the people, even if the voice of art has not yet lent 
it its assistance. A melancholy monotony, a romance in three 
notes, seven or eight images to express the infinite. 


XV. 

I returned the papers to Beine, telling hex the simple 
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truth, devoid of all flattery. l,said that there were some 
charming things in her poeras^ and that she had truly re- 
ceived from God two oxcolJent gifts,— the gift of thinking 
justly, and expressing gracefully, and then the gift of gifts, 
the gift of a tearful voice ,; but that I was far from advising 
her to publish just yet a collection of her poems, which, like 
certain waters, wore fft to be drunk at the fountain-head 
alone, ^ * 

*'Ali! sir/’ cried she, what is it you say? 1 never 
thought of such a thing, ,Me to make a book ? My good 
angel himself would laugh at me. I only wrote those on 
Sunday to amuse myself, instead of going for a walk. I 
have not oven shown them to my good friends at Aix. 
When, one lives alone in a room, as I do, one is some- 
times obliged to speak to oneself aloud to be convinced 
of one’s existence. Weill sir, these verses are the way in 
which I speak aloud to myself. When I am very sad, this 
IS the way I comfort myself. 

XVI. 

“ You are sad then, sometimes V* asked I with real interest. 
Not often, sir, thank God I I am of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, but you know all have their troubles, and I have mine 
among the rest, especially as I kave neither parents, nor 
family, [nor husband, nor children, nor nieces about me, and 
I go up stairs alone every evening into my room, to wako 
up cdl alone a^in in the morning, and hear nothing but 
the feet of luy bird on the wires of his cage. Even if the 
birds did not die, sir, and were like the parrots and parro- 
quets that we see on the quay at Marseilles, and that five, I 
am told, a hundred and one years, wo should be sure not to 
W^nti for company till the end of our days. But you get 
fond of a bird, and then he dies ; one fine morning you wake 
and no longer hear your little frieud singing by the 
window; you call him but he does not answer; you get out 
of jb^ and run to the cage, and what do you see? A poor 
little creature with his head jying on the floor, his beak 
open, hi? his legs stiff, and his wings extended, in 

hi? p^soifl^ 1 Adieu, all is oyerl No more joy, no 
the room ; no one to greet^you fondly 
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when you come in ? , . . • AU ! tbat is very sad, sir, I assure 
you !” , 

And slie brushed away two large tears from her eyelids. 

“ You aro thinking of your goldfincli, Miss Reiuo,’*’ said I. 

“Alusl yes, sir/’ said , she, with a blush, “1 have been 
thinking of him over since I lost him in that way. When 
wo havo not many friends, wo hold to tlie few that the good 
God grants us. My bird loved mo so much ! We. talked to 
one another sO often, and we used to provide «such treats for 
one another!’* * 

Have you not written anything, Reinc, about the grief 
that seems so to wring your hei^t?’* 

Yes, sir, no later than last Sunday, when I saw his cage 
empty, and the withered chickweed still hanging there, I felt 
the tears coining into my eyes; so I sat down to write some 
verses to my poor. goldfinch, as if he had still been alivo to 
hear them. But i*oould not finish them; it grieved mo too 
much.” 

“ Repeat your verses to me, or. at least those that you re- 
member. Never mind tekipping a stanza here and there ; it 
is the sentiment and not the rhyme that 1 wish to hear,” 

She reflected for a few moments, and then repeated several 
stanzas, in a tone as tender and caressing as if she had been 
speaking to the bird itself. The verses were characterized 
principally by tenderness of feeling, and were evidently the 
outpourin'gs of the grief of an afiectiouate heart at the loss of 
a favourite and cherished companion. 

XVII. 

I thanked Reine for her courtesy in thus layitig open tc 
me a heart in which the love of a bird held so conspicueus a 
place. Madame de Lamartine now came in, and receiving 
her with such tender cordiality as removed all timidity, took 
her to dine with us, under a lentiscus, where the sea-breeze 
refreshed ns, and sang to us songs as sweet as those lirhieh 
the shade of her goldfinch used to sing in Reiners poetical ear. 
Aocustomod to live among, the peasant-women of Saint Point 
and Milly, my wife needed omj to change the landscape to 
fancy hei^self at home again. Reine loved heicas mm as she 
(^w ^er^ became devot^y attached to her^ 
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continued to write to her onceror twice a-year^ sending 
her good wishes^ and some speoin^en of her ingenuity as a 
needle-woman. 

XVIII. 

After dinner, we all tjiree went and sat down in an empty 
boat that had been hauled iltp on to the sand. We resumed our 
conversation with Reine, and amused ourselves with watch- 
ing the foam dash against the keel of our stranded vessel. 

Y^u are then very fond of reading? Indeed, you must 
ha«ve read a great deal to have taught yourself to speak your 
language so well, and to express your thoughts in such har- 
monions verses.” 

Oh I yes, madam,” replied Heine; ‘‘reading is my greatest 
delight, next to praying to God, and endeavouring to obey 
the laws of Providence. When a person gets up at sunrise, 
ind keeps on sewing till evening shades begin to" fall, she is 
obliged to give her fingers a little repose, and her mind a 
little occupation. People such as I am have no society; we 
stand on our door-steps, and say ‘ How d’ye do,’ or ‘ Good 
night,' to our neighbours, and then all go in-doors again, some 
to get supper re^y, others to put their children to bed — 
some to amuse themselves among their families, and others 
to go to sleep, that they may be ready to go to work again 
the next morning dai^ly. There are many also who go to 
places where they waste their time and their youth^— to the 
public-houses or the coffee-shops. But what can honest girls 
like myi^lf do all the rest of the evening, especially in winter, 
^hen the days are ehoil? We must either read, or else be- 
cmne stupid with or vratching the 

logs stno^c on the chimneyhearth,’* 

Bjut what can you read?” asked my wife. 

‘<Ahl there is the difficulty, madam,” answered Beine. 

We must iread, and yet we have no books. Books wero 
made for other people; excepting the Evangelists and the 
.man who wrote uie Jumtation of Jems Christ, authors have 
thbi^ht of us when writing their books. It is veiy 
natural that they should noil^ madam; for every one thinks of 
; tibose of thbiv btm class. Authors, writers, poets, men who 
have tragedies, comedies, romances, have all 

i b^ of a in 1% fupei:ior tp oum, or who, at least, 
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springing from our obscura and Jaborious class^ have risen to 
mix in drawing-rooms with the society of kings^ queens^ 
princesses^ courts, noblemen, the rich, the fortunate, the 
classes of leisure and luxury, in their time and country.*' 

They would naturally forget you, and neglect you,” I 
^aid, to write or to sing for the amusement of persons of the 
sphere in which they themselves moved ; consequently, they 
must have their ideas, write, up to their knowledge and their 
taste, speak their language, depict their manners. Now, 
this intelligence, this knowledge, this refined, delicate, and 
capricious taste of the higher classes, this language, these 
manners, cannot belong to you, the poorer classes, at all 
events, until popular education has taught yon to appreciate 
them. Among tho ancients, there were many slaves, such as 
Epiotetus, uEsop, and Terence, who became authors, philo- 
sophers, and poets j . but there was no literature for the slaves* ^ 
They had Socrates, whom Plato was obliged to explain to 
the people ; Plato, who in his turn had to be interpreted by 
very learned disciples; Cicero, who wrote only in the Pla- 
tonic style, and for men such as Scipio and Aiticus, tho Aiost 
profoundly learned men in Rome; Virgil, who recited his 
pastorals to the princesses of the court of Augustus, but whom 
real shepherds and shepherdesses would not have understood ; 
Horace, who sang of nothing but wine, idleness, and licentious 
love, whilst the pe^le of his Tiber were imbibing their oivn 
sweat with the water of their cascades. He drank in their 
murmurs through his ears ; but the Roman labourers, artizans, 
and stone-cutters drank nothing but their clear water. His 
verses were so contorted, so mil of ambiguities and figures 
borrowed from Greece or from history, that the people of his 
time could neither sing nor understand them. And thdf'it 
has been with almost every succeeding writer.*’ 

" That ia true,*' said Reine; excepting JKoHimn Crusoe 
and the Lives of the Saints, what books are there that have 
been written for such as wo ? .... Ah ! there are besides, it 
is true, Telemachus and I^aul and Virginia f she added ; “ and 
they are very amusing and very touching, especially Fmi 
and Virginia, But, nevertheless, Telemonehm treats of the 
manner in which we must set to work to govern a people, 
and that has nothing to do with us ; and the book was written 
for the eduoatiou of the grandson of a king, and that is not 
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our station, is it, madam 1 As for4he other, it touches every 
one’s hpart; it tells us how people love one another, how they 
cannot live without each other, how they desire to get mar- 
ried, that they may be happy, and how they quit their ambi- 
tious parents, who are rnoje anxious for the wealth than the 
happiness of their children. But then, Virginia js the daughter 
of a general; she has an aunt who claims to be a lady of quflity; 
and so she is sent to a convent ; all these adventures, though 
very interesting, are not such as we have. They are pictures 
of things that we have nWer seen, and that we never shall 
see, in our homes, in our families, in our rank of life. They 
arc above us, madam ; we shall never reach them. Who, 
then, writes books or poems for us ? No one ! except those 
^ho make the almanacks, and who fill them with nonsense 
and jokes, repeated year after year ; those who wrjie romances 
that girls are obliged to hide away from the sight of their 
honest mothers; and those who write songs that chaste lips 
refuse to sing. I do not speak of M. B4ranger, though it is 
said he has some of this kind upon his conscience, but who 
now expresses the wisdom and goodness of his soul in 
couplets that are too beautiful to be sung I Ah ! when will 
there be a library for the poor? Who will be charitable enougbi 
to write us a book ^ 

XIX. 

She said this with a good souse so superior to her education, 
and in a tone so penetrated with the intellectual indigence of 
. the class to which she belonged, that I could not help reflect- 
ing for a moment 'bn the truth and importance of her ob- 
serv a tions. 

^ have already thought about these matters,” said I, ^*but 
never so much as when listening to you just now. It is true 
that tho^e who are anxious tp instruct, amuse, and interest 
them^lVb® works of imagination, to be moved by senti- 
ment^ and to elevate themselves by thought, will cither die of 
inai titj^i^^ or become intoxicated with corruption, unless some- 
thing is dbfle; for them, Society must look to it, or Provi- 
dence must raise up a p^ular genius,' an artisan Homer, a 
Is^bouref Milton, a soldier Tasso, an industrial Dante, a F^nMbn 
of th^ cottage, a Baciuf, a Corneille, a Buffon of the work- 
shop, to make for themselves alone that which an egotistical 
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or idle soeiety will not make for them^ — a Goinmencenient of 
literature, a poetry, a eensibiUty of the people ! 

''I pass in review before my mind at this moment all the 
shelves of a weli-coraposod library, I lay my hand, in idea, 
upon all tho principal names that 1 tind there, and 1 seek to 
group together a collection of volumes that will servo to 
nourish the inward life of an honest family of labourers, of 
servants, of workmen, men, women, children, young g^rls, and 
old men ; books to be left on the table, and with which each 
may commune in silence, on Sundays or in the evenings, with- 
out needing a translatlci^ or an interpretation that they may 
be understood. What do I find? 

. iK. 

** There is the Bible. It is an incomparably beautiful book, 
full of the right sort of mental food for the people; but there 
are in it many mysteries, and many narratives of crimes and 
wickedness that m^ght lead to misapprehension |f the wholt 
of it wore given to tho people without note or commentary. 
There aro Homer, Plato, Spphoclcs, iEsohylus ! But they 
belong t‘o other times, describe other manners, and are writtei^ 
in another language. They aro in Greek, and, therefore 
useless. There are Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Juvenal, Tacitus 
They are in Latin, the people do not understand it. They 
too, are useless ! There are Milton, ShakKspeare, Pope, Dry* 
den, Byron, and above all, Crabbe 1 They are in English . . . ^ 
useless ! There are Tasso, Dante, Petrarch, three admirable 
poets I But they are in Italian .... useless ! There are Schiller, 
Goethe, Wieland, Gessner 1 In their writings there are some 
beautiful pages for the people, for German poetry descends to 
the people because the people ascend to it. But they 
are in German , , . . useless ! There are Cervantes, Calderon, 
Lope do Vega I But they are parodies of that chivalrous 
genius of wmch this ago nas*'not to correct itself; besides, 
they are in Spanish .... useless 1 There are the great and sub- 
lime oriental poets of India, Persia, Arabia ! They contain 
hidden treasures of human imagination and wisdom, whoe^ 
ingots might be coined for the use of future ages. But tbdy 
are in Persian,, in Arabic, in Sanorit ; we need miners and 
coiners to make these poems available; now th^ are useless t 
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" There are our own French ^poets ; their works are only 
chivalrous romances, C 3 mical adventures, gallant rhymes ad- 
dressed to imaginary Amaryllises and court beauties .... Use- 
less ! There is Pascal: scholastic polemics on dogmatic 
refinements unintelligible to common sense; or some thoughts 
sublime in expression^ but sublime only as the abyss of the 
unknown is sublime, — ^of the unfathomable, of despair ! This 
book Would make people mad if it did not make them an- 
chorites Useless ! There is Bossuet : prophetic language, 

biblical eloquence, systematic histoiy, making worlds to roll 
around a desert tribe, an oratur thundering ovei the heads of 
kings, but making his lightnings shine upon courts with a 
complaisance at once adroit and severe, and striking none but 
the people, whom ho delivers over, body and soul, to thg 
modem cynics. Some fragments, some scintillations of his 
genius, some extracts from his discourses are all we can 
take; the rest is useless 1 There is r4n61on : much may bo 
derived from his TeUmo/chm and his Gorrespondence, We 
find in him a religious soul, a humane philosophy, the grace, 
the unctioif, the odour of virtue ; but p^es only, and not the 
whole book will do for the people! There is Corneille: a 
political and summary genius, whose flights are too high for 
the human heart. Some scenes, some maxims, some explo- 
sions in verso may, be got from him, but nothing more ! The 
people live , on details of sentiments, and not on summaries. 
In the people's view, genius resides in the soul ; the ^nius 
of Corneille, like that of Tacitus, was in his language ! There 
is Racine : he vras born to be the poet of the people, but un- 
fortunately 'there was no people in his time. Courts took 
him; let them keep him. From his works we can extract for 
the masses only his two biblical tragedies, Athalie and EBther, 
for his poetry became popular in becoming religious. The 
rbst belongs to drawing-rooms. 

^ There is Voltaire: a man of eno^cloposdic mind, but 
always mind, j^od s^nse, knovAedge, criticism, satire, finesse, 
railiery, playfulness, sometimes cynicism. Never soul, t*en- 
defmess, love, pity, and piety, those gifts of genius to all who 
SttfiTer. The plulcNSopbcr of the happy, the aristocrat of the 
initeUeetuai!, a half-enlightened poet &om whom the simple- 
heOjr^'oan get little; the lustre of libraries, but entirely out 
el in theaboiles of the indigent. 
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“ There are all our histetiaiiB. Not one for the people, 
eince the time of the chroniclers. Montesquieu is too lofty; 
Rollin excellent, but too servile a translator of antiquity, 
and too prolix for thosq who have regard to time ! 

“ There are our romance-writers ! all taking their heroes ’ 
and heroines from the higher ranks of society, and clothing j 
sentiment in the jargon of the drawing-room instead of in the j 
language of unsophisticated nature. Their works are almost * 
entirely useless to the people ! 

“ There are our philosophers ! Descartes, Malebranche, 
Condillac, and all the moderns ; you may reprint them as 
often as you pleafte, I defy you to make the people read 
them,* for the philosophy of the people does not reason, it 
feels. Its dialectic is an instinct; its logic, an impression; 
its conclusion, a tear ! They are acquainted with no more^ 
of J. J. Rousseau than the first hundred pages of the Savoyard 
Vicar^ and some chapters of the Confessions, in which ho 
describes a talented watchmaker struggling with his misery 
and the sentiments which he is»conscious exist within him. 
Of Chateaubriand they read only B4n6 and Atala, in which 
philosophy is moistened with tears, and piety is based upon 
love. 

" Look at our dramas. They have, been written for courts 
or for the exclusively literate classes. A proof that the people 
do not feel that they are sufficiently adapted to their wants 
is, that they have invented melodramas for themselves, be- 
cause their true drama has not yet been invented for them. 
So our dramas are useless 1 

There are our men of science I they write in algebra, and 
use a Gallo-Grecian terminology, which leaves the natural 
sciences in the state of mysteries to all who are not initiated. 
The man who will translate the discoveries of science into the 
vulgar tongue, and thus make them known to the ignorant, 
has not yet appeared. 1 mistake ; such a man has appeared 
in England, in the son of Herschel. In France there is 
none 

XXL 

Thus, of all that constitutes a complete libraiy for a man 
of the world, or for an academy, we can find scai’cely five or 
six French volumes adapted to the uSe and to the understand- 
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ing of illiterate femilies in town or countjy, and even these 
were not written with an express reference to this neglected 
portion*of the population. Wo teach tlipm to read, but wo 
do not give them, afterwards, a chanco o^f reading 
further, unlejge it be books intended for othef lexers," or giSb 
Jications stained with vic$ and cynicism, whidfe^iitike edge- 
tools, when placed in the hands of children, serve only to 
injure them. 

XXII. 

'Ihese reflections profoundly touched mo as I looked at tho 
candid and sorrowful countenance of poor Reine, whose 
thirsty sonl sought in vain for pure fountains wherein she 
might quench her natural longing after knowledge and love. 
I said to her : 

But, in your opinion, Heine, how should we compose a 
library that would be suited to families of your condition? 
Here is a catalogue; look, and try to choose a library for 
yourself.” • 

Wc tried together, and we could not find any more than 
* tho five or six volumes that I h&Yo already mentioned. 

They must be invented, sir,*^ for decidedly they do not 
exist in tho language ;^,thcre are hundreds and thousands or 
books for such as you, but for us there are enly a few 
pages.” 

Perhiips,” replied I, the time for writing them has now 
arrived, for now that overytody knows how to read — now 
that eveiybody, under the influence of a morality which is 
evidently "On the increase among the masses, is devoting to 
intellectual enjoyments the time he formerly wasted on vice 
and debauchery ’; now that general competency is augmenting 
by the augmentation of labour and of industry; now that 
the Government is being forced to become more comprehen- 
and to call on every man to apply to the service ^f his 
country a. anmll j^rtion of rij&ht, choice, will, and intelligence; 
all these things suppose and necessitate the consecration of 
an infinitely more important portion of time to reading, that 
soHtajry instruction in the interior of every family. The mind 
and the ate about to redouble their labours in aUl classes 

society;; books are the tools of this moral labour, and men 
imuat have tools adapted to theif purpose ” 

This is very true,” said «hA* 
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‘‘Now, while so many motives increase the obligation of 
reading among the people, the necessity and the faculty of 
writing are also increasing in an equal proportion among the 
educated classes. For one author that there was formerly, 
there are now a hundred or a thousand.” 

“ How is that?” she asked, with a look of wonder. 

“ For the very same reason that induced jyou to write your 
verses to your goldfinch, and your other little compositions, 
— because there is more thought, more feeling, more inspira- 
tion, nioro knowledge, more necessity for production among 
the educated classes of the present day than there was a cen- 
tury since. The Revolution has brought into cultivation 
many an uncultivated portion of the soil of humanity ; that 
which formerly did not vegetate, is now flourishing — ^that 
which used to bear no fruit now yields abundantly: id^^as 
have been sown, and intellects have sprung up. 

“ And then a§ classical education has been immensely dif- 
fused, there have issued forth year after year fro"m our col- 
leges bands of young men of tment, of thought, of style, who 
do not know what to do with these gifts, unless they acquire 
by them fortune, reputation, and glory. The Church which, 
under the old system, used to absorb them iu large numbers, 
enriching them with its benefices and its lucrative functions 
of all kinds, can do so no longer; the Empire, which devoured 
them in its armies, no longer mows them down in regular 
sheaves. Two careers only are open to them — ^{)uhlic func- 
tions and literature: th^ write newspapers, articles, ro- 
mances, poems, books. The vast multitude of writers who 
thus pr068 forward to the gates of renown, prevents our 
rcn»arking the talents of every description that are drowned 
in the crowd ; and perceiving how full of new sap, vigour, 
variety, originality, and genius, is this ago which, like all 
other ages, has been accused of st erility . At the present time 
more labour and more literary talent are expended every 
morning in Franco and in Europe on the fragmonta wiich 
iu the evening litter the floor of a epflee-house or reading- 
room, than would be necessary to compose an exeellont booi^ 
and to lay a foundation for the renown of a great writor« I, 
myiJelfi who now flpeak to jou, reoeive every week more 
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poetry, more politics, and ‘more philosopliy confidentially 
through the post than could be contained in a thick volume. 
The human head and the human heart are two workshops, 
more full of activity and invention than they have ever been 
at any other enoc ^h of humanity. Well, all this intellectual 
labour naturally seeks for employment. It has not yet found 
what it seeks, and therefore it frequently stirs up and dis- 

I quiets the country, and threatens it with explosions $ hut ii 
will find it, for, mark me, there is a Providence that watche® 
over minds just as there is a Providence that directs tho' 
seasons. God docs not bring into being more mouths thaiy 
there are ears of corn, or more cars of corn than there are 
mouths. Everything corresponds with tho rest in intellectual, 
as well as in physical, nature. Whenever a great want 
arises, you may be sure that there will speedily appear an 
equally great force to satisfy it; and when yoii behold a 
great force without employment, you may also be sure that 
some great want will soon arise to absorb it. 

Books for the people, as soon as it shall bo understood 
that the people must and will read, will be, under all forms, 
the useful, honourable, and wholesome employment of that 
host of talents that must and will write. In proportion as 
political privileges rise to their proper level by means of 
liberal, electoral, constitutional, and republican institutions, in 
that same proportion will the minds of tho people rise to their 
title level under the infiuenco of popular education, instruc* 
tion, and literature.” 

Indeed, sir, you arc right,” said Beine; “ I had never 
thought of that. Why, then, now that wo all know how to 
read, do authors write only for drawing-rooms and academies? 
It cannot be because the people in town and country are not 
a larger public than the others, for it is said that we amount 
to I don’t know how many millions of labourers, artisans, 
handicraftsmen, servants, women and children.” 

XXJV. 

“Oh, S^ite” replied I, “do not be cast down, the era of 
popular Utemilre is approaching; and when I say popular, 

^ you will understod that I mean the most wholesome ana 
the puiSe of lit^tnres, for by the people I understand 
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not what demagogues^ but what God, the Gospel, and philo- 
sophers mean by the word. I look on the people as the 
most numerous, and, consequently, most important portion o\* 
humanity. Jlefore ten years hav^o elapsed, unless our new 
institutions sufler an eclipse to st erilize them, and convert 
them into a momentary tyranny, yoiTwTfl have a library for 
the people, popular science, journalism, and philosophy; 
poetry, history, and romances for the people — a library fitted 
to the miuds, heartSi time and fortune of the people of every 
degree 

“ButwhoAuJl make this Jihrary for us?” said she, with a 
mingled expression of joy and incredulity. 

“ Who will make it fo: you?” replied I; “the most illus- 
trious of lUoso who know, who think, who sing, who write. 
Just as it was an honour, some centuries ago, to instruct courts, 
to speak to kings, to please the only enlightened people that 
thefi existed in the world — ^so it will soon be an honour and a 
virtue to irustruct the humble, to speak to the masses, to please 
the honest people, among whom a taste for the good and the 
hoautilul will be propagated by instruction and reading. The 
glory will iiirn round with the audioneq, that is all. It was 
among the lofty — it will ho with the lowly. Genius naturally 
turns alway. in the direction of glory. Glory will then sur- 
round the name of a wTitor wlicn uttered by the lips of yvmr 
women, of your children, of your old men, in your cottages, 
in your garrets, and in your workshops. Why do laeu 
desire their writings to bo read? Sometimes that they may 
be adirrired, but more frequently that they may be understood, 
sympathised with, ^nd loved by those who read them. Wall, 
will it not be more agreeable for a poet that his versos should 
live in the memories of thirty or forty millions of men, in- 
stead of on the splendid shelves of five- or six thousand book- 
cases? Will it not be more gratifying to a writer to belong 
to the family of these thirty or forty millions of men, to be 
with them at their tables, in their workshops, at their plough, 
at their firesides, than to have a sq^t in an academy of forty 
individuals like himself, and a pension from the eourt or from 
the ministerial budget? What do you think yourselO Come, 
ask yourself the question. Which would you prefer, to know 
that your poems were in the ihouths of a million of little 
oUifiren, who repeated them at the end of their prayer^ qr 
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befote the kneeisi of their mothers; or to know that they 
were printed on fine paper^ and bound in splendid morocco on 
the bookshelves of some few lovers of poetry P” 

” Oh, I should prefer to be remembered by children and 
poor people !” cried she ; that would be a living edition.” 

Add, and a loving ones” 

Tes, that is what we must look for, is it not, madam P” 
replied she, turning towards my wife. “ All glory that is not 
converted into friendship is like buds that do not blossom, 
and sunbeams tSat do not wkrm : Monsieur de Lamartine is 
right.” 


XXV. 


I wished to go farther, and to discover the true^iterary 
taste and feeling of the people, in the heart of this ex^oellent 
woman, who had been horn among servants and lived among 
artisans. I therefore said to her : — 

What would you consider should he the nature of works 
that would be suited to the manners, the sentiments, the 
minds of people of your rank in life ? What would bo the 
first and the best books that an author, possessed of the re(][u{- 
site talent, should cdhipose in the first instance for peasants, 
servants, artizans, labourers, their wives and children, and 
indeed for sdl who have little to read, and who have hitherto 
read little 1 ” 

‘^Ah! sir, I hardly know; it would be very difficult to 
say. No one bas any taste, unless it bas been sometimes 
exercised,"* . * 

“ But judge for yourself, and answer me. What is the 
book that would be likely to interest, enthral, and powerfully 
and vividly impress your mind as it is, or rather as it was 
b^foie you had read the books that were lent to you ? 
Worfjd it be a beautiful system of philosophy, at once religious 
and riitional, establishing in short maxims, sublime and clear 
as the of the sun, the^great principles of human wisdom, 
and ^irtno perfected from age to age in the intellect and 
conscience et the human fecu ; a catechism of the mind of 

Usdd t^iihout enthusiasm, ”that would do ‘ho 
harmiii But feksima . , . . are rather coldL sir, for us ; 
they jrtt piec^ oj thought we turn ov^r in our ^apds 
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for a moment to flee them shine ; but they are not persoufl. 
We eau attach ourselves only to persons, because wo can 
either love or bate them ; but thoughts— -they can be neither 
loved nor hated — ^they are dead ! Wo should prefer some- 
thing else ? ” 

A beautiful universal history,” continued I, very clear, 
very consecutive, well narrated, ramified like the branches of 
that plane-tree before you, the roots of which should proceed 
from the earth, the trunk from the roots, the branches from 
the trunk, and the twigs from the branohoB, and which should 
teach you to follow with your eye all the great families of 
the human race, from the earliest times to the present day, 
exhibiting the progress, the falls, the deaths, and the resur- 
rections of the races of men, of ideas, of religions, of institii- 
tionsf of arts, and of trades ?— would that suit you 

“Not all of us, sir; nevertheless that would be a great 
boon to young men with a little education, and old men 
that are curiojus to know past events ; but the mass, the 
women, the girls, the children> woultf not read such a book 
very much. It is too far beyond our sphere ; it has nothing 
to do with us ; it passes before our eyes like a torrent, dazzling 
and drowning our minds ; we should prefer a handful of 
water drawn from a smaller source within our roachi That 
winch is groat is great, but like the sky to our eyes, it is 
confused^ and, as the s^ing is, we can see nothing but stars 
there.” 

“An abridgment of aU the various arts and sciences, ex- 
plained simply and clearly, in such a manner as to unfold to 
you all that man has discovered, invented, imagined or per- 
fected in every department of art and industry— that would 
do. That would give you an idea of yourselves, would 
inspire you wiik respect for your power, and make you hope 
and desire always to go on improving, so as to surpass all 
preceding ages i and besides, that would destroy many false 
notions that you entertain with regard to a number of natural 
or artificial phenomena, which yon consider to be the result 
of witchcraft.” <*• 

“Yes, sir, that too would be useful; .but it would only 
please the studious among us, and we have very little iimi 
to study. And then, when we had read the book, what 
Vfould remain to us t A cloud of words, of of thinga^ 
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^ * 
of feusta and of maclilnea^ tbat would get jumbled together in 
our brains. It is enough for us" to understand our own trade^- 
we have no necessity to learn the trades, of everbody else.*' 

“ Beautiful poems like those of Virgil, Homer, and Tasso, 
which relate in verse the battles of heroes, the sieges and 
confl agmtio ns of cities, the destruction of armies, the con- 
quest ol^ nations V* 

*‘We should not read those at all, sir. They were all 
very well in the time of the Greeks and Romans, when 
nations thought about nothing but fighting, and the people 
believed in all sorts of fables about gods and goddesses, and 
demi-gods that came down from heaven to fight for this part^ 
or against tbat. Now, the people do not believe in these fabric 
cations of the poets ; they desire their poets to sing about 
* the true and the good, or they will not listen to them.*’ 

** Fine romances, in which we behold ladies and gentlemen, 
who love one another, who talk to one another, who write 
love-letters, who deceive each other, who quarrel, who are 
reconciled, and who fiiUsh, after four volumes of misunder- 
standings and adventures, by getting married and living rich 
and happy in a splendid mansion in Paris or London 

^^You might as well talk to us in Chinese or Japanese, 
sir, for all that we could understand of what you said. 
Romancee about ladies'-maids and dress-makers, we should 
read with pleasurti. ' There are, however, many writers who 
write more novels of this sort than we want ; and would to 
Heaven that they .would throw away their pens, or write 
on other subjects I for their stories are the pests of the ^oor 
mothers of honest families. They are always looking into 
the pockets of their sons or daughters, to find these mis- 
chievous little books, and throw them into the fire. Is it 
possible tbat there are writers of talent who amuse them- 
selves by thus sowing poison in young hearts, just as really 
: as if they were to throw arsenic on to the. flowers of a nose- 
gar, that people might inhale death when they thought to 
refresh thetnseives with delicious perfume 1 Oh 1 no. But 
in this cons&ts the eyil : plenty of books are written for^us 
to read^ but are books against us I And then these gen- 
tlemen go ami ^k about poor peojde who, sell their children ; 
httt who the money with which they are* bought, if 
iSkcgr did not, with tlieir penny romances t” 
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Bat simple stories, should bo n,t once true and 

iutorcstin^, de pictin g the homes, the habits, the professions, i 
the families, tlieTmiseries and the joys of the ppople, and 
•written almost in their language; a species of uftframed mirror 
of their own existence, in which they might see themselves 
in all their simplicity and in all their candour ; but which, 
instead of reflecting their coarseness and their vices, should 
in preference reflect their kindly feelings, their labors, their 
aflections, and their virtues^ with a view to inliSease their 
self-respect, and to lead them to aspire after moral and 
literary j»orfection ? What do you think^ of Ihat ?” 

"Ah 1 sir,’* cried slie, " I think those are the very books 
that would* interest artizans, and above all, their wives and 
daughters. And, as you well know that the women give 
the tone to all the family, it follows that when the wife or 
the daughter of the house reads a book, it is just the same as 
if the father and the son had read it. Wo are the soul of 
the hdhse, sir ; what we love, the walls love. The instructor 
of the mind is the schoolmaster ; but the instructor of the 
soul is at the fireside. It is the mother, the wife, the 
daughter or the sister of the honest workman who are his 
real Mtises, as they call those guardian angels at the academy 
of Marseilles. Tne air that they breathe is breathed by ail 
their relations, and by their friends too. It is they, as I 
have so often seen in a working man’s family of an evening, 
who choose the book, light the candle, and say : ‘ I am going 
to read a story to you ; so listen attentively I*” 

" The scenes of these tales should bo laid among the class 
of people by whom they are intended to be road, should 
they not?** 

" Yes, sir, or they would be no use to us. People would say 

^ That is too high for us ; don’t let us trouble our hea^ 
about it I’” 

" They must also be true 1” 

“Yes, sir. We are not very fond of .imaginative pieces, 
because we have very little imagination ourselves. We only 
take an hiterest In that which is true, because wo live in a 
world of realities^ and truth is our” poetry.” 

“ These stories must also be vety simple and very natural ; 
and they nlhst contain scarcely no events or adyenturesi so 
that they may more closely resemble the ordinjary course tf 
things-— must they not V* 







Yo$, sir 5 beoHfuse there are scetcely iio events or adven- 
tures in our life^ and some twQ or three feelings constitute 
the whole of our existence.” 

And they*mu6t also in prose!” 

Yes, sir; that is moi'O simple for us to read. We like to 
be talked to as we talk ouf selves. Authors ought to keep 
verses for songs, for prayers, or, as I do, for laments over the 
dead, regrets for the absent, recollections of by-gono times, 
and groans over eternal separations; because verses, you 
know, do not speak, do not narrate well, but they weep, and 
sing, and pray in us like a voice in the heart that does not 
speak every day, but only when it has been unusually 
stricken or moved.” 

Then, these^ books must be sold very cheap, so that a 
week’s reading must not cost a working man so much as a 
single night at the public bouse!” 

^^Oh! yes, certainly,” said Reine approvingly, ^'q^book 
like those of which wo are speaking, must not cost more than^ 
a bottle of wine, a game at cards, a cup of coffee, or a pipe of 
tobacco. Then the father or the brother will say : ‘There 
is some wine that I may drink, or some tobacco that 1 may 
smoke all alone by myself, and when I have done, nothing 
wiU remain in my glass or in my pipe ; and there by my 
side, for the samp price, is a volume that will make time 
pass pleasantly to my wife, my children, and myself, and 
that will remain in the house afterwards, leaving pleasure in 
our memory, gentle tears in our eyes, and good feelings in 
our hearts. Gome, which shall I biiy!’ And he will buy the 
volume, sir, unless he is a aelfsh man, a hard-hearted man, 
or a debauchee. And then again ho will make another simple 
calculation* If he reckons nghtly, ho will say: ‘If I go and 
spend my evenings away from home, in some puhUc place, it 
will cost me perhaps as much as I earn in two or three d^ys, 
whptms, if r pass them at home with my children and my 
ndi^jbouics in reading a good liook, it. ^ill 'only cost me the 
of a candle, and 1 shall save my money ^ well as 
improve my mmd polish my manners!' Is not that 
true, sirj”, , , / 

: Pertly .time j and such lefiection could emanate enly 
of the valiiie of a working mati% 
wsm So, Ihb ko0k«i ought to he shoHji bught they hetf' 
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" Yes, sir; aboijt. as long as a candle will last, not longev, 
because working men have no other time for reading besides 
the Sunday, and if the story were not finished before bed- 
time, a week wouhl pass before it could bo resumed, and it 
would in the moan while be forgot^ii. They would not know 
where they left off, and on the next Sunday they would not 
recollect names and things. Only men of leisure can read 
books in several volumes ; they take their leisure wholesale, 
as they buy their provisions from the grocer. As foi\iis, we 
can only take it retail ; an ounce of salt, a page of reading, a 
tear drop ! Penny by penny, such are the people : we must 
take thorn as God made them !” 

XXVI. 

Tliis conversation inspired me with a determination to 
endeavour to fill up, however imperfectly, the prograiiime 
sketched out by this interesting young woman, by some tales 
in prose, and some popular songs, for the Sundays of tlio 
people who aro hungering after something to read, but wlm 
as yet have no writers peculiaady their own. I have lived 
much -with peasants, sailors, working men, and the good and 
faithful servants who form a part of our families; I have' 
psissed many houjs in cottages, in barracks, on the decks of 
ships, on the roadside, on the mountains with the shepherds, 
behind the plough with the labourer, in the vineyards with 
the vine-dressers, beside the he<lgos on our high roads, talk- 
ing familiarly with these natural, good and simple-miuded 
persons, whose language, manners, and feelings aro much 
more familiar to me than those of polite society. I havo 
been a witness or confidant of seven or eight lives, which, 
though obscure, were so full of interest, and of hidden joys 
or griefs, that, if they were related as they have been felt, 
they would prove true little poems of the human heart. I 
laiow their scenes, their events, their actors. . I intend to try 
and write them as sifhply as they were related to me. I 
sliall publish them one by one, in single volumes, at a low 
price, so as to make them accessible to tho poorest families; 
I shall infuse into them neither pretension of style, nor 
attempl^ at talent, nor spirit of system j for I shall aV 
nothing but nature. That is the only genius required fer 
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lliis sort of productions. The f^ople feel it even more 
acutely than we do. If they find it in these artless pictures, 
they will approve of them, and'Uesire to have more. More 
liberal and fresher hands will lavishly snpply them. Po- 
pular literature will be sketched out j it must commence and 
finish only with wo!*ks of* feeling, for while the literate 
classes of our population are nothing but intellect, the illiterate 
classes are nothing but heart ! By Influencing the heart, then, 
we must raise the people to a taste for, and cultivation of, 
literature. The Gospel of feeling is like the Gospel of holi- 
ness, it must be first . preached to the simple, and in a lan- 
guage as simple as the heart of a child. 

XXVII. 

These ideas, which I thought aloud in the presence of the 
dressmaker of Aix, recalled to my mind some pages that I 
bad written many years before, as if by presentiment, upon 
the method of conceiving and writing history for the people. 
1. looked for these pages in my portfolio, and read them to 
her. They are as follows ; — • 

Until now, the people have been greatly flattered. This 
shows that as yet they are not estimated at their true worth ; 
for we only flatter those whom we wish to seduce. Why 
have they been flattered 1 Because, they have been made a 
means instead of an end. It has been said : — ^ The people 
possess strength; we need this to overthrow oppressive 
governments or to absorb the nationalities that we covet; let 
us call the people to our aid, let us make them intoxicated 
with self-esteem ; let us tell them that right is on the side of 
numbers, that their will takes the place of justice, that God 
is with largo battalions, that glory is the ani^ggty history, 
that all tueans are good when employed in securing tli^ 
triumph of the popular cause, and that even crimes disappear 
before t^o greatness and the holiness the results attained, 
^ley will beHeve Uj9, they will follow us, they will lend us 
their brute force; and when, by the aid of their arm, of their 
blood, and even of their crimes, we have overtnrued tyranny 
nnd ^rowii Europe into confusion, we ^ will disband tlio 
people; and* feay to them: /Bo silent, labour, and ofbey?’*.. 
Tills is, the in tlieoplo have b^n hitherto ud* 
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dressed ; this is how the vices of courts have been introduced 
into the streets, and such a taste for a dulatio n and cravin^,^ 
after complai sa nce and caresses have been given to the people 
that, like ceHain sovereigns of the Lower Empire, they will 
allow you to speak to them only on your knees. This should 
not be so ; they must be spoken to, erect, on a level, face to 
face. They are worth neither more nor less than the other 
ele me nts of a nation. Number has nothing to do with the 
matter. Take one by one the individuals who compose a 
crowd, and what do you find? The same ignorance, the 
same errors, the same' passions and often the same vices as 
you meet with elsewhere. Do you find anything worth 
kneeling, to? No. Multiply as often as you please all this 
ignorance, all these vices, these passions, and these miseries 
by millions of men, and you will not have changed their 
nature; you will only have a greater multitude* Let us 
then set numbers aside, and respect nothing but the truth. 

** It is in face of the truth alone that you must place your- 
self in writing history for the use of the people ; and do not 
think that you will bo loss widely read, less attentively 
listened to, aiM less popular for doing so. The people have/ 
two depraved tastes, adulation and falsehood ; but they have! 
also two natural tastes, truth imd courage. They respeclJ 
those who dare to brave them, but they despise those who^ 
fear them. There are some wild beasts that devour only 
those who fly or who fall before them. The people are like 
the lioB, whom you must not approach sideways, but face to 
face, fixing your eyes on his eyes, laying your bands on^his 
mane, with that bold and confident familiarity which proves 
that though you never incur you know your own strength, 
and which says to the multitude: ^However greatly you 
may value yourselves, I know my own worth.' 

This being premised, from what point of view will you 
choose ,to write this popular history? There are three 
principal points bn which you raay^place yourself; glory, 
patriotism, and civilization, or the morality of the actions 
which you are about to relate. If you select glory, you will 
greatly please a warlike nation, which has been dazzled 
instead of being enlightened; and which this dazzling has 
frequently blinded to the w'Ojfth of the men and the thinpr 
that ImVc shone above the horizon. If you ivrite from the 
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oxcliisive point of viow of patriotism^ yoa will delight a 
people whose only excuse for its sublime eg otisgi is its 
safety aud its- grandeur, and which, feeling itself so strong 
and sogreat^ has been led to think that it stands alone, and 
that Europe is summed up in it. But neither of these two 
points of view will give you the complete, that is, the general 
truth; they will only give ySu the French truth. Now, the 
French truth is current only at Paris; cross the frontier, ami 
it is a lie. You would not wish to consecrate^ your instruc- 
tion, or to reduce the intelligence of a people, to a truth thus 
bounded by the limits of a nation. What then remains for 
you to choose? The universal and permanent point of view, 
that IS, the point of viow of the morality of the individual or 
national actions that you have to describe. All others are 
enlightened by a false aud conventional light; this alone is 
illuminated by a complete and divine light; this .alone can 
guide the uncertainty of human judgment iihrough tho laby- 
rinth of prejudices, of opinions, of passions, of personal and 
national egotism, and make the people say: ‘ This is good, 
this bad, this noble.’ In a word, if you would form the judg- 
Tueiit of the masses, and destroy tliei)* trust in the immoral 
theory of success, do something that has never yet been done; 
0 ive a conscience to history. This is the watchword of the 
age, this a work worthy of the people, and an enterprise 
worthy* of yoursel/! By such an historic proceeding, you 
will perhaps less immediately please the passionate imagina- 
tion of the bassee; but you will serve their cause, their uite- 
regts, and their reason, a thousand times better. You will 
everywhere find these three aspects: the purely individual 
aspect of glory, the exclusively national aspect of patriotism, 
and, the moral aspect of civilization. And by submitting the 
^Use of every event to the s crutin y of a rigorous logic, you 
will always atrive at , this ireSHt, — ^that glory and even 
patrioti^n, when separated from the general morality of the 
WpJ^<iwcti^fi.as the nation itself and the 

ri^al fetogr^, of human race; and tihat, in a word, there is 
116 grnry honour, no patriotism opposed to huma- 

and ho success antagonistic to justice. , 

" What a fine commentary upon ProviSibce would be a 
history thh^jiwritten for the use of the masses ! And I add; 
What a Uebing to the people, aud what a pledge of its| 
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future^wer, would be put into its hafid with such a Book I 
To teach the people by the facts^ the devotedness, the 
hidden sense of these great historic dramas, in which men 
see only the decorations and the actors^ but the plan of 
wliich is arranged by an invisible hand; to teach the people 
by these things to know itself, to judge itself, to govern 
itself; to render it capable of discriminating those who 
serve it from those who lead it astray — those who dazsle it 
from those who enlighten it; to lay its hand on every man, 
on every great event in its own history, and say to it; 
‘Weigh thyself, not by false weight of thy epnemeral 
passions, of thy prejudices, of thy anger, of thy national 
vanity, of thy narrow patriotism, but by the just and true 
weight of the universal conscience of the human race, and 
the utility of the action as regards civilization;’ to convince 
it that history is not a chance, a confused medley of men ^d 
things, but an onward progress through centuries, in which 
each nationality has its post, its duty, its diviue action 
assigned to it, in which every social class has its importance 
in the eves of God; to^eacn the people by these means to 
respect itself religiously, as it were, with a consciousness of 
what it is about, for the progressive accomplishment of the 
great designs of Providence, in a word, to create in it a 
moral sense, and to exercise this moral sense upon all reigns, 
upon all men, and upon itself: I venture to say that you 
would thus give to the people much more than empire, much 
more than poweic much more than government; you would 
give it a conscience, a judgment, and a sovereignty aver 
itself, and thus place it above all governments. When the 
day arrives on which it will he worthy to reign, it will 
reign. Governments are only the mould' into which the 
statue of a people is oast, and in which it assumes the form 
which its more or less perfected nature permits* As is the 
people, so will be the government, you may bci sure; and 
when a people complains of its own/ it is because it is not 
Worthy of another. This is the decision which TadtUs 
arrived respecting the. in which he lived: it is still true 
witii to Qur own times.** 
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Welir* said I to Roino, “theso are the ideas that I euler- 
tained with regard to literatiii*e, history, poetry, philosophy, 
science, dramas for the i>eople, long before the period of 
which I am si)eaking to you^ To this point wo must como. 
Nothing is too lofty, nothing too beautiful for tho masses. 
Writers are wanting for tho poojde, but readers are not 
lacking for writers. Ab • if I had the talent of some authors 
of the present day, and their youth, and their leisure, and 
their facility of cora])ositioii, whfft would I not do in this 
order of ideas! There is a new world to discoNror, without 
going, like Christopher Cjoliimbub, across the Atlantic. This 
new world is tho sensibility and tha reason of the masses 1 
Tho geography of tho moral universe will not bo complete 
nijtll this popular coutinent shall be discovered, conquered, 
and peopled with ideas by the navigators of thought. 
Glimpses of it have already been caught, it remains only to 
sail im to its shores/* 

lliat which yon have been sayiflg to me is very poetical, 
sir,*' replied the dressmaker with a smile; ‘^and yet 1 under- 
stand it." 

“Pardon mo,” said I, “I should not have talked in this 
strain before another woman of your condition; but you arc 
a poet too, your v erses have made rao forget your scissors I 
Besides, to bo popular one need not bo prosaic; the people is 
a great poet also, for it is as yet the nnweaned child of 
nature, and nature speaks only in images I” 
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Meanwhile tho soa breeze was imperceptibly falling upon 
tho waves to give place to the land wind, which was begin- 
Viing to blow througli tho pines along the coast; the tops of 
the waves were Woming rose-coloured, like snow when 
shone n|>on by the last rays of the setting sun. Tho night 
was falling fast though we had not perceived it, so engrossed 
hail we been by our conversation with this simple village 
maid. Tho diligence for Aix was ready to start; my wi‘. 
embraced Koine as though she bad been an old acquatn^.ance. 
She liunlvcd us warmly for tho reception wo had given her, 
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and left us well satisfied wlih tUo manuer iu wliich she had 
spent the day, and assuring u§ that she should say nothing 
about it to her neighbours, for fear that they would consider 
her an infrigucr. But her timid and candid countoutuco 
rendered it impossible for any one to see in her «ny thing but 
wdiat she was, a simple-hearted woman endowed with a 
sensitive imagination and an immense fund of goodnesa. 

At the moment that- she was piiMsing the threshold of the 
garden gate to get into the diligence, I called her back, and 
said to her: 

“ lieiiie ! if ever I write one or two of those popular tales 
of which you have given me the idea, you will allow me to 
dedicate the first to you, will you not ? Your name will 
secure its good fortune 
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The imagination is the mirror of nature^ a mirror that we 
carry within ourselves, and in which nature is depicted. 
The finest imagination is the clearest and truest mirror, that 
which we tarnish tho least with the breath of our own inven- 
tions, that which we colour the least with the artificial, and 
too frequently false, tints of our fancy, or, as we call it, our 
genius. Genius does not create, it retraces ; God alone is 
able to create. Homer, the greatest and the most pathetic 
imagination that ever described nature, and caused the human 
h^art to palpitate, is nothing more than a perfect oopvist. 
The colours he dilutes with our tears upon his palette 
are only the colours we all behold, and the tears we 
all shed, tie saw them best, and felt them best; and in this 
consists his genius. Poets, who are accused of being collecr 
tors of fictions, and reciters of falsehoods, are the truest of 
all men. They observe, they feel, and they write ;#tbey 
change the name? of their 'personages, that is their only, 
invention ; but if those personages did not really exist in 
nature, they would never have conceived them, and if they 
had not really conceived them in their imsigination, they 
would not bring them forth, or they would bring forth only 
monsters and phantoms. Every poem then is a truth. i*. 

In the GonfidmeeSf I have related the real adventure that 
1 afterwards described in the domestic poem of Jocel^ 
The readers of the remember the poor and in^- 

' resting villa^ vicar to whom, in my verses, I have give^ ; 
the name of Jocdiyn ; they remember aliso the beautiful yenihi^ i 
girl to whom I gave the name of Laurence. 1 
myself to make ho other alteration of the truth in d^at li^ 
drama, — a chimney-picture that one hangs up on a nait & 
one’^s room or one's garret, and looks at for recreation, whch 
desirous to recall the scenes of one’s youth, to dream, to wee|^ 
or to pray. 1 
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Many young people, of both sexes, have written to me 
from all quarters of the globe with legaid to this poem, 
which has obtained the oiuy siicccbs that it was possible for 
it to achieve, a success in sick hearts, a glory of intimacy, 
an immortality by the fireside, mma p&kst^is I All these 
touched hearts, all these beckon voices, all these trembling 
pens, asked me if this drama were true ; if Jocelyn had lived, 
if Laurence bad so ]o\ e*d and died ; if I bad known thorn, 
if I had had within mo or around me the sad and holy secret 
of their loves and their misfortunes ; if they were to take an 
interest in thorn merely as imaginary personifications of 
sentiments horn in my di earns, or whether they might truly 
weep and pray over their tombs, and attach themselves to 
them as to two beings who had really lived among us, and 
whom we might hope one day to meet again, loving, beloved, 
' and happy in another life ? 0 holy simplicity of sensitive 
hearts 1 They will not wasto their sensibility upon a fiction, 
and they are right* Tears aro too precious to be thus thrown 
away upon chimeras, real shade must hoar them fall, 
and gather them up. To deceive suoh hearts is a sin, a 
crime without rentission to poets, for it is an offence against 
nature : it is laying a snare for melancholy, in order to 
laugh in her face when she weeps, it is to make tears rain 
upon the sand i« order to water an illusion. It is wrong; 
and it often, v< ry often, docs a real injury to the tender 
imapnations thus deceived. For fresh and simple souls 

f und these are the most beautiful) often tako seriously to 
leart the sentiments with which the poet thus plays. Wo 
remember the seven or eight suicides that Werther, that 
Ironical composition of Goethe, caused in Germany, after tbo 
appearance of that interesting book ; we know that Bemar- 
din de St Pierre was besieged all his life by epistolary 
interrogations regarding Paul and Virginia, and that pilgrims 
have worn a trade to the imaginary tomb under the palm^ 
I myself, though my^ writings are far from having 
this contagion among the imaginations of Europe, 
Itairve had my share of this correspondeuce with the unem- 
ployed and meditative minds of ray time. I have perceived 
oy cevtaiu. nnmistakeable signs, that I have sometimes 
touched true and strong chords. The reaction has sometimes 
gone oven so far as pnssioimfo anger. Thus, since I pub* 
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lished last year tlie episode of GrazUUa^ a true history, in 
which I describe m3W3elf with the impartial severity of dis- 
tance and of time, 1 have received a host of letters, anony- 
mous and otherwise, full of deep reproaches, of maledictions, 
and imprecations against the hardness, the insensU>ility, and ' 
the levity of heart of which I accuse myself in this recital 
towards that beautiful and unfortunate girl 

Now that the Ooiftfidences hare ' answered the enquiries 
about Laurence and Jocelyn, I have been interrogated re- 
garding the accessory details of the drama — about the land- 
scapes, the secondary personages, the weaver, the bishop, 
the friend, the servant, even the dog and the birds. Many 
. have wished to know whence poor Martha came, and whither 
she went after the death of the vicar, and if Martha wtias 
her true name; and if her fondness and devotion to her 
master were not an invention of the poet, a grey and pleasant 
colour thrown in to relieve the picture, a harmony adapted 
to that Alpine nature, and that hopeless life) I have 
twenty times answered these questions in conversation ; and 
take this opportunity of replying more explicitly, for the 
satisfaction of a still larger number of inquirers. No ; 
Martha was not the true name of Jocelyn^s servant, any 
m6re than Jocelyn was the real name of the vicar himself, or 
that Valneige was the name of the village in which he lived. 
Her name was, and still is, Genevieve, for she did not follow 
her young master to the tomb, and I see her still from time 
to time, in the court, under the lime-trees, on summer-days, 
when I am passing by the almshouses of C * * This is 

her uneventful history, short and dull as a winter’s day, in 
which the sun shines for one hour between the two long 
twilights. I remember the conversation during which she 
told it me, as well as if it had been yesterday. I have received 
from heaven a memory for places, countenances, a^d tones of 
voice, upon which time has no effect. Twenty years are to 
me, in this respect, as a single night. This memory relates 
to external things. But for impressions, attachments, senti- 
ments, heart-feelings, I need no memory. They never eeaso 
to rek>und within me. They have not been, they are ; the 
past is not to me a time to be spoken of, ail is present. A 
shock imparted to my faculty of fe^lin^ is perpeiuajbeit^ 
teverberuted, and continually renewed in my naiuroi irHhnhii 
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beuig wexiketiieS, The pendulum of my memory never heeds 
to be re*arraug©d^ but alwayil preserves the same oscillation. 
I have, really, in my internal fibres, that mystery of perpe- 
tual motion which mechanical philosophers so vainly seek. 
It was this that early inspired me with a conviction of the 
immateriality of the soul, *and of the infinite. I feel snro 
that I shall not mistake in reference to one circumstance, 
or detail, or word, or tone of' voice, in repeating to-day for 
you my conversation with Genevieve. But^ first, let me 
draw her portrait This Is more difficult, for words express, 
but the pencil alone paints. I can use language only, and 
no pencil. 


Conversation with Genevieve. 

II. 

I spent several days at the parsonage of B— after the 
death and burial of the Abbe D— whom. I have named 
Jocelyn in my verses. I had to perform the’ very melau- 
choly, but very easy, duties of testamentary executor, and 
even of heir, for the dying man had loft to me tho settle- 
ment of his little debts. They had all been contracted 
during the yeiurs of disease and famine, when he had gone to 
buy medicines from the druggists, and rice and sugar from 
the grocers of the little to%h of Q— — for tho use of the 
si<^* Bu4 there was an inventoiy to be tahen, books to 
pack tip, papers to examine, some popr articles of furniture 
an4 <?lothing to be sold or given away,* the servant, tho 
do^ and the birds, to be provided for ; and lastly, the house 
arid ^den to be put in order, that everything might present 
an bf decency, cleanliness, ,^d fatness in the eyes of 
the /Vi^r^hoi would como to fill his place, and that no 
noxious n^dit^ no straws or feathers might be liegligently 
; lidt tp spii >the nest from which the snow^wldte swan had 

■C ^nmg 4|e ,4pi;;n &iia <«a^yed in piom for the 
fi^dt I hae so coMfiMy Vt Cettevitye. 

. «U ^yloQgy firim the i^rt'fo 

the thii.if'eU to ti^ 'wood-irtenii^lr^.the orilw 

te tho 4og'}Eeneel fe tjhod^yo'ohto' ttdtd the 
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ben-coops. She would take the spade and rake into one of 
the corners of the garden^ to weed among the cabbages and 
the lettuces^ or to level the paths^ the gravel of which had 
become incrusted with greenish moss during the illness of 
Jocelyn ; soon she would lay these gardening tools aside to 
take her broom and clean from the least speck of dust tbo 
remotest comers of the staircase or the passages j then 
she laid down her broom to ' take a duster and wipe and 
|ub the furniture and the stone mantel-shelves, until the 
walnut presses and the outer surface of the deal tables^ 
became mirrors in which she could see the reflection of her 
face ; then she left the furniture and resumed her needle 
and thread ^to repair the ohasubles, the altar-cloths, the small 
fine napkins with which the priest wipes the top of the 
chalice after he has drunk the mystic wine ; then she used 
to jump up from her chair, throw the linen over her arm, 
and go and stir the fire, skim the earthen pot that stood 
on the hearth, open the door of the court, and look towards 
the sacristy to see if her master were not returning as usual 
at dinner-time. Tbo dog, who used to go out with her, 
would go smelling towards the grave that had been freshly 
covered with earth ; howl two or three times at the edge of 
the grave, as if to wake his master ; then return slowly, fre- 
quently stopping and looking back, his head bent down, 
his eyes sad; ms ears pricked up, one in front, the other 
behind, as though astonished at not bringing after him 
some one who was always expected. Qenevieve would then 
call to the dog in a tone of melancholy impatience, make 
him return into the court, and then ascend, with tearful 
eyes, the outside staircase. For some minutes her step w^ 
no longer heard in the house. She was weeping alone in 
the kitchen, from which sh%would presently issue to go and 
cut some grass for the goat. You would have that a 
disturbed spirit drove bor from one place to another, as if to 
seek in spite qf herself something which she could nowhere 
find. Oh I God done knows the void which the disappear- 
ance of a solitary individual creates in the heart of a jpoor 
woman', of an only, friend, of a dog, in a birdcage, in a 
house, in a garden, and even in nature, living or dead, in 
the littj# mrde immediately around him 1 Whilst no ohe 
imagines that a breath is wanting to the World, air a^d 
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life are wanting to two or tbreo beings whoso existence 
depended upon the departed* one ! All are held together 
by the cement of old and cherished customs ; take away a 
grain of sand, and the wall crumbles down ; when the wall 
has crumbled down, what becomes of the moss that used to 
drape it ? When the moss m dried up, what becomes of the 
insect's nest, and the lisard's covert ) Around the heart of 
the most isolated man there is an invisible world that lives 
upon it. When that heart is cold, what becomes of this 
‘ worlds .... That which the poor servant became— ra 
soul in pain, a look without seeing, an eternal movement 
without an object, an activity without repose, a mechanical 
life, a Jiving death. Such was Genevieve. 

HI. 

I have always contemplated with pious respect and melan- 
choly tenderness that class which was called the slave or 
freedman in antiquity, the nurse in Greece, and in the 
middle ages the domestic, that is, so to speak, the living part 
of the house, the domvs in France, the family in Italy and 
Spain,*— a fit name of domesticity, for the domestic is in 
reality only the complement, tile extension of that dear and 
tender unity of human associations which is called the family; 
th^ are the fainily without the^ies of blood, the fatally of 
adoption, the temporary, annual family, the paid portion of 
the family, if you will ; but they are frequently as much 
bound up in it, as loving, as disinterested, as much jpaid by 
the wages of feeling, as devoted' ta the consideration, the 
hoitour;» the interest, the perpetuation of tho house,^,a8 the 
housi^ itself. What do I say % Often much more so. I 
was early in life struck by tW phrase of the historian of 
the sanguinary proscriptions <h thp Roman Triumvirate of 
Petavius, Antony, and Lepidus. He relates the spoliations, 
.;noctumal flights, the refuges sought in 
,^ve%loksts, and friends' hous^; the ingratitude, cowardice, 
and j^rfldy of &tee friends; sales ^ the proscribed by 
with TVhom they sought hoqpitajity, seerecy, and 
safety victims drawn into snares, l>ought> sold, and 
bresr by theii^ denouncers to the sword of the eteevh 
iSb&ers oi Ociatius^^^tud he eonelndss his enutaeratibn of 
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three or four thousand assassinations, with that summary 
which has not been sufficiently studied by those who appro* 
date human nature, not bjf the he^t, but by the social 
condition. 

" Fact eternally notable I” saysVelleius Paterculus. “During 
these proscriptions the fidelity of the mothers and wives 
was perfect and sublime, that of the freedmen variahlc and 
ifncertain ; the sons were basely unfaithful^ for many to 
gratify their cupidity betrayed their fathers, while the 
fidelity of the domestic slaves was admirable and almost 
general!"' • . 

It was thus, also, during the French proscriptions of 179f3 
and 1794 ; out of ten proscribed persons, nine were concealerl 
by the devotedness of their domestics. The family was 
saved by the domestics. Humanity owes an eternal monu- 
' ment to this class. And what is not owed to it by the heart 
of families, of children, of old men ? And what does not 
polity itself owe to it if it were wise enough to give the 
domestic his true place in ciVUizaiion ? 

Consequently, during the few days that I held the execu- 
tive power, when the question was mooted in the delibera- 
tions of the Government, wlfether the right of voting should 
be granted or denied to domestics, 1 was far from imitating 
the unwise severity of the Convention, which excluded every 
individual of this class from the right of suffrage and tho 
privileges of a citizen ; a brutal and blind act of legislation, 
which re-converted into slaves those whom nature had made 
more than freemen*— children, sons, brothers, friends by 
adoption. I said : honour the domestic, and you will 
strengthen the family, that pivot of all moral democracy ; 
for the domestic is to the family what the interior court is to 
the house. Do you wish to give millions of votes to the holy 
influence of the home circle ? Do you wish your elections to 
be in^ired by a family spirit 1 Do yon wish the interesls 
of conservation to preveil over the spirit of disorder 1 Do 
you wish to counterbalance by thoughtful, religious, and 
representative votes, the thoughtless, turbulent, and tumultu^ 
ous sufixages of those floating xnaSses that ferment or stray 
over the surface of your population 1 Do you wioh to m 
more t Do you wish to infase*hoart iuio your olect^ral 
tutions, and give to feeling the ^part that it Imsmhmswo 
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nature and tbat it ought to^fiave in popular legislation} 
Extend the sufixege^ then^ to domestics ; you will thus give 
ten votes instead of one to tha^iither of a family ; you will 
give a vote to the wonfen^ to the old mon^ to the children, to 
virtue, morality, and good habits — a voto, to the whole house 1 
The eleotoral s uffrag e ^giveni** to the denizens of the fires^e, 
will be tho saliitSJy corrective of the abuses and mistiikee of 
universal suffiage improperly exercised. "JThe aristocracy of 
antiquity did not understand this, because they had none but 
slaves ; the ftudal lords did not understand it, because they 
fiad only s^rfs ; but as for us, we have u &eo domesticity, 
servants, both men and women, grafted upon the trunk of 
the family by dwelling together, and by mutual attachment) 
who display fidelity frequently .equalling that of sons or 
daughters. For If there are ties of kindrqd, there are other 
ties no less strong, knit around the same fireside.* 

Domesticity, in the middle ages, gave the same iproofs of 
:imlationship and devotion to the family which tho old servant 
.Eummus, in Homer, gives to the^master of the house, Ulysses, 
when'roYJSiting the home which had been usurped during his 
absenoe^ In the beautiful<*and pathetic. Mistory of Mary 
^ Stuart, by M. Dargaud, there oneurs a talo of the fidelity of 
an old purse, which I can never read without blessing domes- 
ticity, and honouring it in my heart. This is the story — 

" The i)uke of J*^orfolk, a relation of Queen Elizabeth, and 
heir to her throne, fell in love with tho luoJorn Cleomtra, 
the, captive of Holyrood, the beautiful and unfortunate ^ary 
l^tuart, Queen of Scuts. He Conspired with his vassals to 
take her frum her prison, and raise her to the throne as his 
wife. Elizabeth discovered the secret of his love, disclosed 
the ^lot, arrested Norfolk, and condemned him to be b^hcaded 
in Tower of Londum The duke, accompanied by 'those 
of vhmfijetplsvrho had been allowed to console the;dyiog 
. advanced proudly towards the plhce ofjpunh^ent* 
W Wved at the foot of the keaffold, feeling 
ithliwty, hoiked for something to drink* An CJd womitn, 

' thickly veiM,^^^ followed him in jpresent^^ 
him a .cdp, th-o duJs:| immediately reciag^i^. Jt was 

hxs thelcup of his. apcei^s; ahd likis 

im4 attcntiyw^v^ to doatl^'Was nurse* 
mik old of thd jh>miiljp« She poured some a^ into the 
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eup; the dyins man took it and moistened his Jps. When 
he returned the empty cup to the poor woman, she seized his 
hand, kissed it, andjbathed it with her tears, * May God blc^s 
thee/ said the duke, ‘ and^m&y my children venerate thee for 
that thou hast done !* Then feeling that he was becoming 
sad, at a time when he had need gf all his fortitude, lie 
rapidly ascended the steps of the* scaffold, leaning on the arm 
of the Dean of gt. Patire.” 

Antiquity frt'csonts no more simple and touching picture 
than this cup, recognised at the hour of leaving aU on o!*ith, 
and this servant’s hand ministering to her lord on the scaffold 
itself. 

IV. 

Genevieve appeared at this time to be about thirty-five ov 
forty years old ; but age was not legible upon her care-worji 
countenance. " You felt that misery had early blown there, 
like the frost that nips a plant in spring, and leaves it to lan- 
guish rather than to live through the rest of the sciison. She 
was tall, but somewhat stooping, and her chest was sunken, 
through ♦the habitual position of a girl who is sewing from 
morning to night. Her arms were thin, her fingers long and 
taper ; and althougli ’her hands were always perfectly clean 
and white, the m^^l of the tliiM finger of her right hand was 
inarl^ed at the extremity by a bluish stain, arising from the 
copper th imble which she almost always wore, and which 
had ting^ liie colour of 'her skin. She wore the costume of 
the peasant- women of those mountains ; a dross of thick 
blue stuff, trimmed round the seams with an edging of 
ainaranth-KSoloured velvet. A white liead-dress, bordered 
with very wide lace lappets that flapped against her chbeks, 
scarcely allowed ^ ginnpse of her hair, which w*^as braided 
over her temples and hidden bo^ath her cap. Her delicate 
an^ sickly matures were devoid of colour, .r Beneath her 
dear and transparent skin, you coubl perceivb no blood rdlden 
or circulate i the small tduc veins that ramified over her 
templee wore flattened just ‘like ducts whiSTfEe" sap, parti- 
ally ei^aiisted, has not strength* to swell out. , Her cheek^^ 
were bUrtolj coveted with a skin that was imperceptibly^ 
mn]^e4 t&N>ugh the infhmnco of the keen atmospnere. Her 
1|yes/&tn|g6d inaih long liack lashes^ were Very 
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although deoply sunken benoatli the lids. They wore sur- 
rounded with a black border, like eyes that have watched 
and wept very much. Their colour wad a light blue ; you 
could look into them without their moving, as you look into 
a shady stream ; you could penetrate their very depths, and 
see there nothing but* simplicfly, sensibility, ^nd languor. 
These beautiful young eyes, that might have UHongod to a 
woman of lofty and aristocratic race, seemed, siij it were, out 
of place in her already faded and aged coimtonanco. Her 
lips, rather large and depressed at the corners, were slightly 
folded when she closed them. But as soon as they were 
opened, either to speak to her birds, or to say a kind word 
to the poor women of the village as they pa&sed by the 
window, those open lips displayed teetli as wliite as pebbles 
from a fountain, and a smile in which mehincholy mingled 
with goodness. The whole expression of hor countenance 
was contained in her mouth, through which her heart seemed 
to open and diffuse itself over all her features. The tone of 
hor voico revealed that internal trembling of a fibre that has 
been broken by perpetual emotion of tbe heart. It was a 
plaintive accent that seemed always to sing when she spoke. 
Iler voico inspired at once calmness and emotion. I have 
never heard anything like it except among the cottages of 
tho Valais, when asking my way or purchasing some milk of 
the*old peasant women among the mountains. Tho excite- 
ment and continual gossipping in towns give a harsli and 
dissonant accent to the voice of women ; the solitude and 
serenity of the mountains renders it os sweet as a sigh, as. 
accentuated as a sentiment, as sonorous and nmsioal as a dis- 
tant bell sounding through the woods. Such was tho voicC 
of Oeneviove. As I sat reading in the garden, when she 
could not see mo, I never grew tired of bearing her talk to 
her fowls, or sing in an uirocr-tono as she knitted near the 
Window to entertain the birds, who answered to her song. - 


V. 

« After the lapse of eight or ton days, she had gh)wn so 
* acoustomdd to my presence in the house that it no longer em* 
bamssed tieK knew that 1 bid been her master’s dearest 

friend ; and she naturfilly thmsforred to me some of tilt 
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)*espectful attachment which she had felt for him. Besides, 
she could not be satisfied 'without serving some one, and 
loving him whom she served. Her service throughout was 
animated by a natural desire to oblige. She found her own 
hap])iness in anticipating the slightest wishes of those to 
whom her heart, even more than her state- of servanthood, 
rendered devoted. My youth, also, interested her ; she 
was proud to replace her dead master as far as she cOuld, in 
giving a warm and kindly reception to a young man for 
whom she knew he entertained great afiection. She kept up 
the honour of the house and the grace of hospitality even 
after the house had become empty, and the host had departed 
to another habitation. Nothing was neglected. Her master 
had informed her of the. simplicity of my tastes and never, 
even in ray own mother's house, had they been attended to 
so completely and so graciously. Never had my books and 
papers been more religiously allowed to remain as 1 had left 
them, upon my wooden table ; never had the logs, which 
during the day smouldered under the ashes, been more care- 
fully drawn together in the evening, to impart a idc^^ant 
warmth to the room ; never had my dogs boon provided with 
a thicker mat of straw to lie upon at the foot of my bed, or 
clearer water to drink ; and never, on my return from my 
long hunting excursions in tho woods, had I more punctually 
found the maize-meal simmering in the saucepan, tpe potaltoos 
roasting in the ashes, the cabbages, turnips, and melons from 
the garden, cooking on the hearth, and the sweet, fresh, ry(^ 
bread upon a napkin of unbleached linen in the tray ; tlio 
butter or honoy from the plain had never been so yellow and 
unctuous, so carefully prepared in the dairy, or so neatly 
served up at table. This was the diet to which I had been 
habituated in tho country, during mv childhood, by a wise 
and tender mother ; the diet of tho Carthusian friars, sweetened 
by tho tenderness and grace of woman. 


VI. 

^ According to the custom among these mountains, we used 
tp take our evening meal in the kittShen, on the only long and 
narrow table of massive walnut-wood that there was in the 
house. At the end of this tabic, Genevieve, as in the lifetime of 
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her majster, spread the table-eioth, placed my plate and my 
tin cover, and arranged the dishes, the wine, and the bread* 
I sat down on one of the wooden bwiches that ^tood on each 
side of the table. A t the' other end, there was "no table-cloth 
laid, only a porringer and an eattheh plate, from which the 
seivant used to take her soup and her portion of bacon, 
melon, Salad,* or cabbage, at the same time withUyself ; but, 
accord ftg* to the custom of the country, she ate standing, 
liolding her porringer in her hand, while she continued to 
wait upon me, coming and going, as during the rest* of the 
day, stirring the fire, heating the butter, ‘roasting the chest- 
nuts, throwing pieces of bread to the dog, whb eat before her, 
watching her intently, and never losing sight of her band. I 
sought in 110 degree to constrain her in her conduct towards 
mo, at once respectful and familiar, as my housekeeper. It 
would have embarrassed and hufiiiliated ber to make }ier sit 
down opposite me. I used simply to chat with her, eating 
my supper slowly, with my elbows resting on the table, after 
the fashion of a tiled mountaineer. 

Aftfer supper I drew near tlm fire, which she replenished 
every now and tlion with crackling logs of pine-wood. I 
then dried by the .flame the barrel and pan of my fowling- 
piece, which. 1 held between my legs ; and took off my leather 
gaitei^s, an(i laid them by the fire to sbfteh for use the next 
day. Genevieve 'bieai-ed the table, ^ve^the fragments tb the 
dogs or tin? fowls, folded up the table-cloth, covered over the 
bread and replaced it carefully in the cupboard, lighted the 
lamp t^t hung from an Iron hook by the side of the fire- 
place, from tiie dark 'stone mantel-shelf of the lofty chimney, 
and .then sat down a little behind the to knit me some stock- 
ings of the thick ^hite wool she had ^un the season before. 
We u6ed„tben to talk longer and more familiarly than during 
the rest of the <iay, hearing nothing but the cascade that 
roared without, fmd the fire crackled within ; we used to 
spis^of the departed one, of hjis virtues, of his charity, of his 
of Tiis rc%nati0n in this desert to which he had been 
uished, as it were tp conceal his natural genius and his sjAen*^ 
di^ talents frpm ail other eyes than those Ot God aiid of the 
we spoke ot his hanits, his meditations, his praj^re^ the 
;mtstery of his jj^uth tUa,fe had been half reyealed by the 
iaihfl^es wbieh^'h^ lipom time tiftie to tlm tomb or 
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the grotto j of his final illness, his last words, and his joy 
when he felt that Ood had at ‘length consented to end his suf- 
ferings and call him to himself; then* of the inconsolable 
grief of his parishioners, the women and the old incji who 
- carao already from H distance to knoel upon his grave, as 
hpon that of a saint ; of the desolate appearance of his j»ar- 
Bonage ; of ^at would be the fate of the doves, the dog, the 
birds, the trees that ho used to trim, tho rivulet whosipcourse 
ho had directed, the flowers that he used to tend, during sum- 
mer time, in the garden, and to shelter, in winter time, in his 
room ; and even, of the swallows whose nests he never dis- 
turbed in the cornices of tho choir, but which would not ho 
idlowcd to remain there next spring. 

Iti these conversations, tho poor woman never spoke about 
herself. She appeared to bo mneft more disquieted about 
* what would become of the dog, tho birds, the furniture, and 
tho plants, than of what would become of herself. Perhaps 
she thought that the now vicar would take her into his ser- 
vice) as he would the bell-ringer and tho choristers of Jocelyn, 
or that one of the families in the village Would engage>her to 
weed the garden, and Would give her in return her board and 
a lodging in thO stable or cow-houso. She had a little^ furni- 
ture of her own, consisting of a chest 6f drawers of walnut 
wood that I used to see her open sometimes, and which con- 
tained a little linen, her Sunday gown, and a little porringer 
of broken porcelain, full of small silver coins, pence, a chain 
of jet beads strung upon copper wire, two or three gold rings 
which had been given Bef %.her mother, and a handsome 
rosary of cherry-stones, beaiitimlly carved by a Carthusian 
monk, which the bishop had givea her When he had spent a 
^ few days in the parsonage during his pastoral visit. These 
treasures were altogether worth about three or four pounds, 
and constituted her whole wealth. She often looked at them 
with evident pleasure; hut since -the death oMocelyn, as she 
could nojon^er give aWay the good priest’s mohey and broad 
in his name, she made frequetB inroads into herdiittle i^torOi 
and the stock of pence rapidly diminished. , 

The fate of this poor woman distressed*ine> for 1 was then 
very poor, and I saw clearly that after the furniture had been 
Sola to pay iny friend’s .4ebts,, itnd the expenses of his illn^ 
and hariai; inheritance would bo ^educed to two 
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his dog and his birds. Bttii Oenevlevo did not think of this; 
she, oh the contrary, racked hex brains to discover if the vicar 
did not ovre a^easmre of barley to one person, a load of wood 
to another, a truss of hay for the goat to a thirds and a batch 
of rye-bread to a fourth. She was detorminod not to leave a 
blade of grass or a grain^f salt on the conscience or on the 
memory of her master. 

Bi^I often thought about her. From my childhood I had 
been Bocustomed Uy see her at the parsonage, 1 had never 
inquired how she came there, still less when she was going to 
leave ; the vicar, the servant, and the house, were united in 
my mind into one single and indivisible existence, which 
seemed to me alwi^s to have existed thus, and to be destined 
always to exist in the same manner. Death had just appeared 
to propose to me a problem on wbicb I had never before 
reflected: 'Whence came the servant and what will become 
of her? ‘ ' 

At last I determined to speak to her on the subject, and 
chose jny opportunity one evening efter supper, when the 
lamp was lifted and the fire crackled ideasantly ; my elbow 
rested on the table, and my head was leaning on my hand ; 
Genevieve had removed the cloth, and was sitting in the 
shade in the angle formed by the black jambs of the chimney 
and the wall of the kitchen, the place in which peasants 
usually put the s^lt-tiox. She was busily engaged in her 
knitting, and as she took up the stitches, her needles knocked 
against each other and produced a slight metallic click. This 
sound, as lively," peaceful, and monotonous as that of the pen- 
dulum of the clock by thcT fireside, awoke me from my 
merie, and emboldened me to open a serious conversation 
with her. 


* VII. 

** GchnvieTCi’^ said I, ^^you seem determined never to give 
yqnt^fliaindmenfsre&t.’’ • 

4??/' sfdd she, “ I was not sent into the world by God 
to khe T began to work as soon as I was able ta ^ 
atone, and I s^all^ntinue to work until the day of my dea&. 
We hayejnt^l^. of tipso for rest there,” added she, pointing 
Wards the cemOtbry with a movement oC her head, so that 
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slie might not lose one of the stitches of her knitting by taking 
away her hand. 

"What !*’ said I, " did you begin to work so younff ? Then 
you never were a child ? never played with other ^ildren 1* 
never spent your time in the street, or at the window, or by 
the hedge^rows ? Your mother must indeed have been very 
harsh, or Very much averse to the amusements and idleness 
of her children ? « How is it, then, that you are so kind and 
so playful with the children of the village, allowing, them to 
play all day in the court, and never scolding them when they 
pick your flowers or meddle with your neegles V* 

“ Ah, sir,” answered she, " with them it is diflerenb, you 
see ; they have their father atft mother to get bread for 
them; but it was otherwise with me. Very little of my life 
passed pleasantly till 1 came here, and the 'near consented to 
take me into his service. Until ' then I did not know what 
it was to sit down and look at the sun, an*(i the Are, or watch 

"^hat 1** said I, " was your young life so Visry cheerless 
and devoid of pleasure ? 

^ Oh, sir ! it was not cheerless ; it was painful and always 
busy, it is true, but at the same time it was very full of hap- 
|>ine8s, and if it were to please God to restore my mother to 
life, I would joyfully go through it again, very joyfully I” 

" Tell me aU about it then, if you please, as you have 
nothing else to do,*aud 1 have done reading^ my book, and we 
have a long evening before us. I should like to know the 
history of eveiybody,” continued I, with a smile, " for you 
know, Genevieve, that if we choose, we may derive mueb 
instruction from the history of any life.” 

" But I am a poor servant, and have neVer b^n anything 
else : and what could I tell you about? I should annoy you 
as much vrith talking, as the sound of my knitting* needles 
ann^ the children.” 

" If you were an ant, a cricket, or a spider, you would be 
interesting to me,” I replied ; " and I should like <5a l^ow 
3 rour history, flpom vtjbence you came, what were your 
lotions, your, thoughts, and your wishes, and what is 
likely to become of you There is a beginning, an endi und 
a sense to eve^ living thing. If we knew^ everyihing, we 
should be indifferent about nothing.” 
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’yU ITes, we elieuld be like God,” said sbe, lighting up her 
smile with a ray of pure an*d tender iutelligetico. The 
vicar was right when he told us not to illtreat animals, and 
'not io get angry with the files and kill them : ^You have no 
right to despise anything and to call it of no use, for God 
made it,’ he used td say,” * 

"Precisely so^ Genevieve,” answered I, as these words 
recalifbd to my mind the gentle nature of Jhcelyn ; “ every- 
thing is interesting, everything is respectable in the humblest 
destiny of the most obscure, and most insignificant of all 
beings* Pride and folly go together, and disdain is the twin- 
brother of ignorance; so ^at I should really ho greatly 
obliged to you if you would tell mo something about your- 
self, where you were born, what have been your occupations, 
howyou came here, and whither you think of going*” 

" J will obey yqji, sir/’ said she, with a blush, “ if you wish 
it But peifhaps you will laugh at me ! ” 

" Ah ! Genevieve/’ said I, in a sorrowful tone, " did Jocelyn 
ever laugh at the slightest confidence bestowed on him by any 
one, however humble ? and am I not his friend V* 

"Yes, yes, it is true,” said she, "I was wrong to think so 
poorly of you ; I will tell you all.” 

I drew my chair nearer to the fire, she did not .raise her 
eyes from her knitting, she did not drop a stitch, but as she 
worked, she went' on to say : 

VIII. 

"I am from Voiron in Da^hiny, a pretty little town at 
the foot of the mountains. The water there is good for 
bleaching Uuen, the bread is sweet, and the chesnuts do not 
ebst the potir very much. The people are ^y, stirring, 
attentive to business, but fond of a laugh like dl the rest of 
the inhabitants of the province ; the boys and girls are almost « 
all rnsy-cheeked, through the winds that blow keenly over 
th0 neil^b^aring enows. No one %onld say that I came 
from Voiron, for I am so very pale, but lihat is because 1 
liever Was mueh out ia the air. I always lived, in the house, 
^and that aiway a person’s colour; it is just like tWb 
{dants that ttaed to keep in the sfadde oh the 

'’StairoaseA.i^;/,,,, ^ 
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' ** His hortensias/’ supplied ^ 

“ Yes, sir, it is like tne hortensias, that remain violet like 
moonsliiiK^ on the snow and never become red like the sun, 
Ifccnuse they never see it,” 

Jijii why (lid you never see the sun, like the other children 
(tf Voiron?” * 

^*.1 will tell you, sir,” and she wont on : My father was a 
(‘nrpentor and glazier, and he used to take journeys in diffe- 
rent dirci'.tions to mend tables, sashes, and the windows of 
churclieH. He was not rich; he had five children, oner son, 
twelve years of ag*'-, who used to work in the business with 
bin*, and went vith him io the ..towns and villages in the 
inountain:^^ carrying the light tools, the glass, the putty, and 
tlui knife for spreading it. Then he had four daughters j t\^o 
by a first wife, wdio were some years older than me, myself, 
who wos eight years of age at the time of which I api speaking, 
and a liftlo sister tw'elv c months old, who was called Josetto. 
i\Iy mother w as a wliolesalo bleacher, that is, she used to 
bloiich linen for th(^ country Weavers before they took it for 
sale to the fairs, For t'liis purpose we had*.behind the house, 
by tbo side of the river, a Jong strip of meadow land that w'as 
never inowoi, but which w'as always covered with - pieces of 
moistened linen, that the gun ‘might dry them and the dew 
soften 4luir texture. Jt ^vas so pretty in the middle of tho 
day to look out of our window' and se<} all the young girls, 
with naked feet, unroll the great strips of wdiito and grey 
linen on the damp grass, and sprinkle over them drops of 
water whick shone in the sunlight, glittered in their hair, and 
moistened their feet. Oh I I used so to long to run like *tiiom 
over the linen r 

And who was there to Jhinder you V asked 1. 

^^Ah! you shall know presently,- sir; but let me go on 
with my stbry. My poor mother, though she was then only 
thirty-two years of age, had never left her bed since the birth 
of my little sister. She had no apparent malady, no cough, 
no fever, no head-ache; her face was as fresh, her eye as 
bright, and her skin as white as any young girl’s, but she 
could mot use any of her lower limbs, even to turn in her bed. 
^People used -to say that her milk had turned from some fear 
Which she had had about bringing up Josette; othersi^t she 
hod got up too soon nftdrhor confinement to go and bl^h her 
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linen, and that the dampness of the meadow had made hci 
ill. If you had seen her sitting up in her bed in the sun- 
shine, leaning on her pillow, and worldng freely with her 
bands all the day, in hemming, folding, and doing up the 
linen, or in preparing tlio,hcrfis for the soup for father and 
the children, you would have thought that she was ii young 
mother who would be able to get up in two days, or an idle 
woman who remained in bod until noon. Ah, sir ! it was not 
that; sho was never without some work in her hand, sho 
thought about everything, sho watched over everything; 
she even worked within her curtains by the light of a lamp 
that hung from the pillar of her bed, when every one else in 
the house w'as asleep; she used to try every morning to get 
up while all the rest were still asleep, always in the hope 
to dud that her strength had been restored to her limbs dur- 
ing tho night; and then, when she found that hhc was no 
better, blie would cry a little, but she soon recovered herself 
and put on a smiling countenance, so that she might not sad- 
den my father and my brother as they went out to work. 

** My two cldei; sisters used also to go out to attend to tho 
bleaching in the morning, and afterwards to a factory. Wo 
used to seo them only at noon at dinner, and in tho evening 
nt supper. They used to drbss like ladies; they were very 
fond of my mother, who had taken as much care of them as 
of her own throe children ; but they bad some property from 
their mother’s side, and they used to despise us a little, 
because we were young, and onr mother had liad nothing hut 
her beauty, her goodness, and her ten fingers. I used to 
beat them say sometimes, on Sunday mornings, in the room 
where they wercr dressing to go to church, ^ I don’t like the 
look oi this nockerohief ; this dro^s is too much worn ; let us 
give them to tho little one— they are (juite good enough for 
her.* However, they wore not at all unkind, only rather 
proud for the daughters of a glazier. 


IX. 

My father was too poor to let my mother have a servant, 
and I waid not big enough to take care of tho nouse altogether 
by myself. t)or neighbours, whenever 1 asked them, used 
very kindly to conio and draw up the oucket from the w«ill 
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for as, put the great logs on the fire, or hang the saucepan cm 
the chimney-hook; but my mother and 1 did all the rest; 
and as soon as 1 "could run *alone about the room, I was the 
bom servant of the house, my mother’s feet, as she, poor 
thing! was unable to use* her own. Being continually in 
need of something that she could not go and fetch from the 
garden, from the court-yard, from the bed-room, from the fire, 
from the sink> from the table, or from the cupboard, she had 
got accustomed to make use of me, while very young; as she 
would have made use of a second pair of hands ; and as for 
me, I was proud, though very little, to feel that I was as 
necessary, useful, and serviceable in the house as a grown-^ip 
pprson. This had made me attentive, sedate, serious, and 
reasonable before 1 was eight years old. My mother used to 
say, 'Genevieve, I want this, or I want that; bring me 
Josette on to the bed that I may feed her; carry her back to 
the oradlef and rock it with your foot until she goes to sleep; 
go and fetch me my stockings; pick uj[> my ball of cotton; go 
and cut a salad in the garden; go to the poultry-yard, and 
see if tho hens have laid any more eggs; chop up the cab- 
bage, and put it into* the soup for your father; beat tbo but- 
ter; put some wood on the fire; skim the soup that!is in ‘the 
saucepan; put in Some salt; spread the table-cloth; wash the, 
glasses; go down into the cellar, and fill the bottle of wine 
from the barrel* And then, when I had done, and dinner 

* was over, and all had been cleai'cd away properly, slid used 
to say, * Bring your frock, that I may dress you; and the 
brusli and comb, that I may do ^our pretty hair.’ She then 
would djross me, do my hair nicely, kiss me, and say, ' Go 

' and amuse yourself now at the door with tbo neighbours' 
children, that they may see that you are as well-dressed, as 
clean, and as neat as themselves.’ And 1 used to go and 
play for a few minutes to please her, but I never went 
further than the gate of the court-yard, that I might hear *if 
my mother called me ; and I never stal’d there long, because 
the children used to laugh at me, and say to one another, 
'Ohi here’s Miss Serious; she doesn’t know how to play at 
^nythiLg; never^mind her.’ 1 preferred to go jin-doors, again, • 

* and stiod by my mother’s bedside, to watch if she wanted 
, anythizi||l( that I could get for her. The days passed on in 

ihw way« 1 wad the first to get up in the morning the Vif t 
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to go to bed at uiglit. 1 only labeled tbe air tbroilgh 
tlio window 5 I only eaw tbo eun fiom tbe threshold of tTxo 
door; and this, is why I bad a pale .face, Peoplo used to 
say to iny mother, *Yonr little girl has a very palo eoiii- 
ploxioo, has she not V ‘ Ob, no T iny mother would answer, 
'bat she bos a vory pale life/ I did not evon £ro to sohottl. 

X. 

" This protracted infirmity of my mother, by keeping her 
for so many years fonfinoi to her bed, had made Lor as 
leai’ued as a lady, and as devout as a saint. The sons of our 
neighbours, who used to go to tbo academy in ilio neighbour- 
ing town, when they returned home for th(‘* holidays, us6d 
kindly to lend their books to the poor bedridden woman. 
And so, of an evening, when Ibo lamp win lighted, and luy 
father, niy brother, and ni^^two eldest sisters hq^l come in 
from their work, she would gather us all together around her 
bed, and road to ua al6ud the beautiful stories that she hinl 
road to herself during the day, and that wore calculated to 
instruct my little brother, to amuse my sisters, and to console 
my, fat her. Sometimes she would read to ns chapters from 
the Bible, in which bo wore told of poor people who worked 
hard to gain an honest iivellhood, liko ourbolves, and who 
nevertheless wer< lo\cd and visited by the Loid; or parables 
from the Gospels, with reflections by learned men to explain # 
their beauty and meaning loathe ignorant, or stories of the 
infant Jesus astonishing his mother, in presence of tho doc- 
tors, by his knowledge, and then humbly following her homo, 
and handling the toms and wood in his fathorN carpenters 
»hop^ and then his friendly conversations with tho gardeners 
ana poor women m tho suburbs of Jerusalem. At other 
times, she would read books written in such beautiful lan- 
guage, that they seemed to piesout thoughts and facts like 
pictures to our view, mid to sound in our ears as melodiously 
us mnsio. These books related the story of a son, called 
Toloniaohus, who went from isle to isle seeking hie father, 
sand who was continually hindered in his search by ship^ 
wrecks, adventures, temptations, and misfartemes, which, « 
although wa ivere pleased to hear about thorn, oftniynade ns 
ireep; « niM ih# Ustoijr of a t^ot unfortani^ calm Bobto* 
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fion, who wa^ cast by a storm ,upon a desert island, in the 
midst of the sea, alone' with a dog and a bi|'d, and who found 
iu*hia mind, and in the gmce of God, m<£ns to buila himself 
a house, to construct a garden, to gather together flochs and 
herds, and to bless God in his solitude- These stories used 
to amuse us, whilst my father was sharpening his planes on 
an oil-stone, and my brother was cutting glass, as easily as 
wo could cut linen, with his sharp-pointed diamond. \Vlien 
the Angelm .sounded from the chUrcdi-towor, the bdpk was 
shut^^and wo w^nt to bed, to get up again early the nc:3^t 
morning, and wo. always regretted that \vc had not had time 
to finisn the story. 

This was how we .passed the winter evenings. Blit in 
the day-time, when all the others had gone out, and the 
rooms and staircase had been properly swept, and the sauce- 
pan was boiling nicely over th%.hot fire, my motheV used to 
read to xde more serious and holy passages from books that 
she especially delighted in,j,becau8o they spoke of nothing but 
God, or were addressed to none but God. These were the 
Imitaiion of Jesm Christ; Meditations about sickness, afflic- 
tion, death, and heaven ; and books of prayers, the pages of 
which were moistened with her tears, anci worn with continual 
use. Jt was from these works that she taught me to read 
and to pray. Though I was very little, I liked these hooks 
better than the others, becaiise my mother’s countenance 
assumed ' a more resigned and happy expression when'I gave 
them into her hand, and because when I saw she was Sa'd and 
weeping over her forlorn condition, one of those books novgr 
failed to dry her tears and restore the smile to her facfe. I 
always fancied that God was there, that he heard our prayers, 
and that when I raised up my head from the coverlid on 
which I had been resting, I should see my mother, solaced 
and h^ed, ask for her gown, and walk about the house as 
easily as I could. But the will of God was not the same as 
my childish will. My mother continued to languish, and 1 
greiv up. ' 

^ ^,"She used to pray^ however, with the fervour of an ang^l. 
It ^ye hw great joy to see my lips move in prayer with 
She would say to me sometimes, ^Genevieve, God .loyes 
heeaui^' they hefve pot yet sinned, J i^npot go ^ 
the ohttiich j t m I$m th# if I eohld I shottld tetum %aih . 
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iiji healtli; go thither for me; get up rery early to-morrow 
ndoming, and go and hear, in my stead, tho i^rst mass tkat 
our go<^ vicar says, before daybreak, for those poor people 
who cannot afford to spend half an hour in the course of the 
d&y before the alt^; you must take my rosary, and tell over 
my beads for me. Perhaps wt merciful God will accept the 
presence and the pra 3 'er of the child instead of the presence 
and prayer of the mother.^ Go, then, my daughter.’ 

"And I always went, sir. I got up without' making any 
noise, carrying my wooden shoes in my hand; so that nobody 
might hear me as I went down the staircase ; 0.nd I went into 
the church whilst it was still night. The servants and old 
women used to whisper to one another, ^ Look at that little 
girl ! Bhe is the daughter of the glazier’s bedridden wife, and 
she has, come in place of her mother, poor thing ! She has' 
eexly learned what miseiy is, and she has much need of the 
grace of God I’ I never stopped to listen to them ; I walked 
to the place which my mother had pointed out to me, near a 
pillar at the corner of the railing of the choir, where there 
Was a chapel which was called the chapel of cures. I heard 
moss said in the cold and sombre church, which was lighted 
only by the two small wax. tapers on the altar; I told over 
my mother’s beads seven, or eight times, always hapin|g that 
the last would be the fortunate one. I wept over them with 
child-like impatience and ardour. Then { took np my wooden 
sfaoes^and mn home again as fast as I could. Thank you, 
Genevieve;’ my mother would say, as I came in, * T am not 
eared, but t feel better. Our time is not God’s 4ime, you 
see; but all the hours that we spedd ih praying sincerely 'to 
him will not be without avail. I^t us wait his good pleasure 
^tiently. We ore indebted to him for our life, and he can 
mspose of it as he may choose. ' Pelfhaps he has in reserve 
fo^me a of happiness that will counterbalance a thousand 

da^ dP suffering,^ dthough he has refused to grant me my 
demre to-day.* And then we both resumed our daily avoca- 
in n morn co^!(»nied mind. It iros this, I tfalnb^ sir, 
ii^rea^ m my whole lifetime Vith a 'gieai 

fer mi a sti^g desire to serve the minis- 

of God; which led me to make my vow, as I akdl 
feU you preientiy. I not jveaiyiug you, sirt Tett 

; ma esndidjy, and Mil soon bring my stoiy to an end.^ 
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'^No, no;’* replied I, " notliing wearies me when it pro- 
ceeds with touth and simplicity from the heart. Tell me all, 
as it occurs to year memory. Details, my poor Genevieve, 
are only the pieces of which God makes uj) the whole. What 
'would your life be if you took no account of the days]” 

“ Ah ! that is true, sir,” she replied, the vicar used to say 
rightly; ‘A million of blades of grass make a meadow; mil- 
lions upon millions of grains of dust constitute a niouniaiii. 
The ocean consists of drops of water; our life is made up of 
minutes.' I will try and recollect every circumstance of in- 
terest that happened in those times.” 

And she spent a momenta in reflection, la 3 dng down her 
needles, and shutting her eyes. Then she opened them again, 
and resumed at once her knitting and the conversation; but 
her countenahee had all at once assumed a graver and more 
melancholy expression. T could see that she was about to 
open some tender and perhaps bleeding corner of her memory. 

XI. 

** We lived thus, sir, for about ten years, without aiw great 
change occurring in my father’s house. My two h'lFil^sisters 
had got. married to respectable young men employed in the 
neighbouring factory. They had taken with them all the 
property and' furui^ire that belonged to them on their mo- 
ther’s sx4e. They scarcely ever came to see us ; they were 
ashamed of our poverty ; they despised us. My brother had 
attained the age for ^military service. He was my father’s 
only workman — a good and faithful assistant, who did the 
work of two, was never troublesome, and required no wages. 
We had scr^iped together all that we could, and sold our 
golden chains and crosses, in order to obtain a substitute for 
him, if he were drawn for the army. We had had many 
m^^ses said for him at Voiron and at the chapel of the Grancrn 
Chartreuse, in the hope that he would draw a good number, and 
that our only support might Hot be taken from us. But he 
was unsuccessfuL God designed to aiflict ua; he is our mas^ 
ter, and he knows what is best for us. In that year, sabsti«* 
tutes cost sixteen hundred francs; we could not succeed in 
getting more than fourteen hundred, and for want of these 
fffp hupdred tbu poor boy hgd to go. This w^s the 

X 
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cause of great desolation in tlie house ; mj father lost cou- 
rage; my mother grew thin and pale with sorrow; my poor 
little sister J osette^ who was then eleven years and a uulf 
old, was her only consolation, but she was also her chief 
anxiety. 

^‘This little girl, sir, whoifti my mother had spoiled rather 
more than the rest of us, as mothers always spoil their last 
child; well deserved her preference. She was as beautiful as an 
fkingel, as Hvoly as a bird, as gay and capricious as a kid. She 
was by far the prettiest child in all Voiron. My mother and 
I usea to take pleasure in di^ssing her like a young lady with 
the little finery that we hadjigiving her an elegant head- 
di:^, a nice frock, lace, buckled shoes, and white stockings. 
When I took her, dressed in this w^, on Sundays, to church, 
the ladies would stop and say: *Look there; what a fine 
child I Who would think she was the daughter oFthe poor 
glazier’s bedridden wifei’ The little one heard all these 
sayings, and was not a little proud to repeat them to her 
mother on her return home. She liked to go out nicely 
dressed to be admired in this way; and it was natural that 
she, should, She was like a little peacock admiring his beau- 
tiful feathers as they glittered in the sunlight;^ but she had 
such a kiud heart — ^such a good heart, that she did not despise 
us; on the contrary, she 'ised to kiss my mother and myself 
for hour$ together; and she used to say ^at she was very, 

K happy, because the other little girls who lived near us 
only one mother while she had two I Oh, I loved her 
4,e^iy ! I loved her so much, sir; she yras like a datigj|iter to 
toe; she had slept with me over since she had* been Weaned, 
I ^fias bad as my father,— I let her do what she pleased.” 

If ere Genevieve , became visibly afiPected,^ he| Yoice treni- 
hled> and her eyes were suffused with tearsr As for myself, 
I ai^fhed involuntarily, for I foresaw that some misfortune 
happen. 

XII. 

sir f^ centinued Genevieve f^pur^poor mother had 
|S)pd iwpu tn feel anxiety for Josette, for she felt her 
>y day. Her malady was not painful, 
:hnf and then ehejto-WmyfethergroWlng 

end ef^proaewng, ^ injr brother earned only bis 
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pay as a soldier. Sometimes she would call me daring the 
night, while my father and sister wore asleep, under the pre- 
text of asking mo for something to drink, oivto light the lamp, 
or to replace her pillow beneath her head, or to read her a 
prayer from her Book of Hours. But I soon saw that this was 
not her real roauon; it was that she might talk with me, and 
not have to weep alone, sir. She would say to nm, ' P'orgivo 
me, ray poor Genovjpvo, for disturbing your sleep ; misery 
gives you very little time for repose; but to you alone can 1 
open my heart, which sometimes seems ready to burst as I lie 
awake of a night. Is it not now nearly day V And then sho 
spoke to me like apersou in a fever, her eyes sparkled, her 
chocks- wore red, her lips parched, and her words hurried; she 
6i><>ke of my brother, of her regret that she should die before 
he had got his dismissal, and could come and work for our 
support; of my father, who was becoming less active and 
skilful at his business, who Vas losing his eyesight, spoiling 
and breaking his glass, and losing his country business ; but 
especially of the little one, who occupied more than half her 
thoughts, I attempted to console her by telling her that I 
was young and strong, although I did not look so; that I was 
accustomed to work, that I would go to service, or get em- 
ployment from the bleachers of linen; that perhaps 1 might 
marry some honest lad, and that we would take Josetle homo 
with us, and take ns much care of her as of one of our own 
children, ‘Ohl^ycs, Genevieve,’ she would say, ‘promise 
me faithfully, swear to me upon the cross of your rosary, that 
you will be a motlier to her, and that you will make for her 
all the sacrihoes that a mother would make for her child V 
And I felt no difficulty in swearing to do this, sir, for I did 
not lie ; she was my idol, she was my heart. Thiei Kttle girl, 
you sec, was the idol of us both. 

“Then my mother embraced me, and I weiit in a more 
contented frame of mind to lie down again my sister’s 
side, who never for a moment imagined that wo had just beeli 
speaking of her, and weeping together. 

XIIL 

“ When tie autnmn was come, and the leaves were lading, 
ipd the first snow ma beginning to fall on the linen as lilay 
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bleaching in the meadows, my mother called to me one night 
in a voice that I did not recognize, and that made me shud- 
der all over. I ran immediately to her bedside. ‘Genevieve,’ 
said she, ‘ as soon as day breaks, go and fetch the vicar ; 
remove your father and Josette out of the way on any pre- 
tence you can think of, for 1 4 p not wish them to witness my 
death agony. I feel there,* added she, taking my hand, and 

S ressingit upon her heart, ‘that I am gpingto die during the 
ay ! Do not cry, do not weep, my child, or you will wake 
them ; draw my curtains close, and tell them when they get 
up, that I am going to sleep.’ 

“ r went out into the court-yard to sob against the wall, so 
that uo one might hear me. Then I did as my mother had 
hidden me. I took Josette to the house of a neighbour, who 
was teaching her to make lace upon a cushion ; I told my 
father that his customers in the mountains had been inquiring 
for him, because the late hd.il storm had broken a great many 
windows; so he took hispackof glasson to his back, and trudged 
off. The vicar came, my mother confessed and took the 
eucharist; she suffered no agony, her life had boon wasting 
away for years, and she died peacefully with me only in the 
ioom. ifer last words recommended Josette to ray care : ‘ I 
should have very much liked to have seen her,* said she, ‘but 
you niust embrace her for me.’ Then I laid the crucifix upon 
her lips ; and while .kissing it,* she kissed my fingers. When 
I could no longer feel her breath upon my hands, I fell on 
the ground at the foot of the bed : she was dead ! I watched, 
and laid out her corpse alone in the house by myself. 

XIV. 

> “ The neighbours kept Josette and my father away until 
after the burial. 1 set all in order in the house, just as wo 
^0 doiag no% Then they returned. Oh I how sad it was, 
Iq see that bed of green serge still standing there, with the 
eurtains closed,, and no lon^r to hear that sweet voice say 
'^aidnually, ‘ Genevieve T It was very foolish of me, sir, I 
d^ say; but mtmy times during the first few months after 
deaths wlfen 1 was alone in the room, I used to go and 
opea the oiirtaihs» and say in a low Hero I am, mo^ 

j t|ei> what 4o you wish 
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Poor Genevieve, at these words, could contain herself no 
longer, and she burst into tears ; but soon, by a strong effort, 
she resumed her composure, and went on with her story. I 
was so much affected, that I could not help weeping with her, 

XV. ^ 

‘^My father,” resumed Genevieve, could not endure this 
desolation. My mother had been his conscience, his intellect, 
and his will. When she ceased to exist, he was a mere body 
without a soul. Ho never returned now of an evening to 
watch beside that empty bed. He went out after his work 
to seek* relief elsewhere. He fell into bail company; he was 
led, ])oor man, into coffee-houses and wine-shops; he became 
fond of gaming, gave himself up to drink, and came homo 
lj»te at night ; he no longer worked with spirit at his trade, 
iu! oousnined or lost the fourteen hundred francs that wo had 
sa ved up during so many years for the purjiose of buying 
the <lischarge of my brother, or giving a dowry, some time 
or other, to Josette and myself. In a very short time he 
‘u^Ciinie an habitual brandy-drinker; and when I ventured 
respectfully to represent to him the folly of the course he was 
pnrbuiiig, ‘ Psliaw !’ ho would say, ‘you are right, but I can*t 
help il Now that I no longer have your brother with me in 
the workshop, and your mother in the house, both aro dis- 
tasteful to me. 1 am only happy when I am unconscious ; 
the glass is my only jdeasiire. Lot mo then follow my own 
course, it will not bo for long ; the barrel will soon bo empty, 
and so much the bettor, for life is a burden to me !* Sometimes, 
however, be would kiss my sister and myself before he w^ent 
out, and say : ‘ Bo good girls ; 1 am going to- pi-ay to-day atithe 
cemetery, hy your mother’s tomb, I shall soon come back, and 
to-morrow I shall work hard,’ And then he wont out, and 
frequently did not return for three or four days. • Once, eight 
days passed without our bearing anything of him. At last we 
learned that he had been found dead under the snow, in the 
ravine of Saint Laurent, leading to the convent. It was un« " 
certain whether he had fallen asleep on the road after leaving 
tlio inn at Saint Laurent, ot whether ho had been ovettakeii 
by the night, and buried beneath an avalanche. Thus^ 
Josette and 1 wore loft alone; and the^neighbours used laugh* 
higly to call us the mother and daughter. 
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XVI. 

“My luothei bad not taught mo any business, an<l^o I had 
to oeoK 8ome means of obtaining a biibsibicnco ibi Josetteand 
luyholf : I took a binalJ incrcer’s shop, and kept iny bister 
M'lth mo to bcrvo behind the counter, while she learned to 
make black litco for the peasant women of Upper Daiiphiny 
and the Valais. 1 obtained, on ciedit, a small stock of goods, 
which I sold to tho pedlars from the mountains, buch as bono 
Imttoms, shoo-bucklos, and garters, gaiteis of thick white 
wool that would reacli above the knees, like those tlmt are 
worn here, paper, ink, pens, wooden shoes, and some pieces 
of thick stulT, red, white, and blue, ot which the mountaineers’ 
wives made their gownt. As I was attentive, and my bister 
was pictty, W(» soon had a good many cubtonieib The vil- 
lageria about, who had formerly known my father, always 
caine to buy their btoek of things for tho winter beason at 
our shop. Hut when once the winter had come, we sold 
scarcely anything. We foui^ it hard to li\c , but to gam a 
little bomethiug, I used to do tho housohohl woik of those of 
my mdghbours who wi're away trom home, or ill, or in con- 
tineinimt; and they used to give me in return my food, and 
homo thriH? or four pence a day. They liked to have mo to 
attend ujion them, because around my moihei’b sick bed } h i<l 
h^atiiod bo well how to amuse on in\alid, and ho>v to arrange 
lur pillows comfortably. Sevoial times during tho day I 
*iihO(l to run home to see how Josette was getting on alone in 
tho hoube, and to prejiaro her meals for lier; ami 'ijuni I had 
hoou her safe to bed, I used to return to w atch all night w ith 
my patients, sitting up in a chair. 


XVII. 

“ This last^ for tw o years, and everything went on pros- 
perously with us, but 1 began to feel sad without knowing 
whf* It was bscause I was then twenty years old, and 1 
usea to SCO all the girls of my own ago courted by the lads of 
the country, then bOti*othod, then married to the one whom 
they had ptoferred above all others. 1 was often desired to 
go to a hoouo to dress tj|ii.e bride and to prepare tho marriage 
feast. Whilst the other young girls of my age weiut to the 
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olmrebj cbditted at the table, with their acquaintanoes^ or 
danced at the farme, 1 adjusted theit dresses, or baked the 
cakes, or spread the table-cloth alone with tlie old women in 
the house. It made me reflect, sOihetiibes, when I saw the hap- 
piness that was expressed on the eountenanoes of those pr^i^ 
girls, flushed with dancing, who went to whisper with tlieir ‘ 
sweethearts by the well in thie courtyaij, or behind the 
flowering bushes in the garden. I used to say to myself : 

‘ They will have many troubles in the course of their lives, 
it is true; but then they will not be alone in the house, alone 
at their work, alone in their youth, alone in their old age, as 
I shall be, when I have brought up Josette and seen her 
married’; they will have around them children as pretty as 
my little sister, who will play before their doors, who will 
warm their little hands before tbe fire in the winter-time, 
who t^dll hang to their gowns, and who will call them to 
their bedside morning and evening to kiss and embrace them! 
fiat as for me, I shall have notiiing when Josetto is gone, 
but tho' four walls of itiy room, and tbe noise of the logs 
crackling on the hearth in winter-time, and the bussing of the 
flics against the glass in the summer !' These thoughts would 
sometimes make me draw a long breath; and litue Josette, 
who saw me reflecting, and heard me sigh, would sajr : 

' What’s the matter, then, Genevieve ? Have I done anything 
to grieve youf ‘No,’ I would say to her, with a kiss, *no, 
my pet; on the contrary, you only cause me pleasure; I love 
you too much; but I sometimes think how lonely I shall bo 
when I have not you with fbe I’ ‘ And why shaH I not bo 
with you ?’ she would answer ; ‘it there a time cotuing when 
you 1^111 nol love mef ‘Oh ! no,’ I answeted^ ‘but there is 
a time coming when you will love others besides mb.’ She 
did not understand me, poor innocent, and wo used to go 
on with onr work, she looking playfully out of the tvindow, 
whilst I fixed my eyes upon my nbeflleand thread, and strove 
to repress my tears. 

XVIlt 

'‘Tbeiie fits of sadness always became mbre Iretlui^nt of 
longer* cbhfihnanee towards the eiid of the autUhifl, Wb^iii 
the jrohjgii pedbuhs from the mottntains, tvho cathe to 
winter stock Of heedles, pins, skeathsi and MnibibS at oif 
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ehop^ returned to their Tillages to remain there until the 
eprmg. You will ask me wh^ Ibis wa*s so ? I did not at first 
l^ow whv myself. To mv misfortune I found out afterwards. 
I will tell you frankly all about it.’* ... 

She made a short pause, but soon, with a sigh^ she re- 
sumed : * 

XIX. 

^^Now, sir, I am going to speak to you as I would to my 
confessor* There is no harm in doing so^ but there is always 
pain inflicted by touching the heart in a place where it has 
bled. Excuse me ; but if I did not tell you this, you would 
not understand the rest, nor why 1 remained an old maid and 
became the vicar’s servant. 

'^Well, sir,’* continued Genevieve, with an evident effort, 
was because there was a young mountaineer whom I 
loved.” 

And who loved you,’* said I, with a smile, for though 
you now took very sober and unimpassioned, and are dressed 
all in black, yet 1 can easily see from your face that you had 
your month of May once, and were a blooming and pretty girl.” 

Well, sir, yes, my looks pleased him. Since my mother’s 
death, I had had less anxiety, I had not been obliged to get out 
of bod some'tweiity. times during the night, 1 could see the 
6un,l walked about in the open air, and so 1 had become like 
- other people, and Mned some colour. I had grown fatter 
too, and some of the sun’s rays had penetrated into the for- 
merly impenetrable shade of my eyes. This did not last 
long, I know, but for two or three years I was not ugly. 
The lads of Voiron used to stop and look at me through the 
front window on a Sund^, and 1 *heard them say to one 
another: * There, look at (Seneviovol You might say that she 
is blooming li&e the carnations on her windoif-sill, and that 
she is at last venturing to be pretty,’ What sliall I say, sir ? 
JPhe ismhinor sun shines upon every plant, even upon the 
,"^Ai^ >:hord the summer is so transitory. These are the sun- 
beiimid. that, the pale ears of barley in harvest-time. 1 
1!^ these 1^ and like them, I had my short 

glemn ^ But U only shone for two or three smmons 

" ovesf my ,liice;%d.I do not regret it}*’ she added^ quieldy, *^ohl 
1% I noi ii^t it; I have enffored too mneh. . . 
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XX. 

''There was then, sir, a young mountaineer from this very 
village, the son of the country schoolmaster and of that old 
woman who lives in tlie valley, in the hamlet of the Trois 
Melezes, and whom you have seen sometimes come and chat 
with me at the door of the church. His name was C^prien; 
he was to succeed his father as schoolmaster, to teach the 
children to write and read, and meanwhile he was a nhorister 
and clerk at the church, and on week-days he used to 
travel through the mountains to sell almanacks, thread, 
needles,* looking-glasses, and prayer-books to the villagers. 
My father had known him when he was a very little fellow, 
haying seen him when he had gone to mend the sashes and 
windows of the church at Valneigo. He always came to our 
shop to purchase his little stock-in-trade, and when he came 
down from the mountains, he always called at our house as if 
we had been his relations. My eldest sisters used to laugh at 
him because he was a simple mountaineer, and did not dress 
in^he same way as the young men of Voiron. But my 
mother was very fond of him, because he wae as quiet and 
modest as a young girl, blushing whenever he was spoken to, 
and because, instead of running olF to fetes or spending his 
time at inns with the others, he liked to stay all the evening 
to hear my mother read some of her beautiful and interesting 
stories, or to help me draw the water from the well, or knead 
the bread, or put the great saucepans on the tiro. I was ac- 
custojiicd to look upon him as a sort of elder brother. He was 
two years older than me, tall, agile, rather slender, like the fir 
trees on these barren mounlmns; his eyes were darker than 
mine, but as gentle as the eyes of a woman; his face was 
longer and more delicate than the faces of the inhabitants of 
the plain, bis mouth was a serious one, his complexion as 
beautiful in colour as pink velvet, and his long black hair 
fell gracefully down upon his shoulders. He us^ to Wear a 
long jacket of thick white cloth, that reached, down to his 
leathern garters, wide trousers well furnished with pockets, 
and long gaiters that buttoned above the kn^s. The nails 
of his thick^soled shoes used to shine like diamonds ip 
firelight, and when he walked about the room, they idatteted 
finely upon the fiag-stonesi he used to put his stick and his 
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knapsack behind the door, just as if he had been at honw. 
His voice was sweet and strong, and rather drawling, like an 
organ lA the church at Grenoble. 

** As I grew bigger, he used to coine more tre^uently to. 
oiir house ; I did not know why, nor he either, pi>or fellow. 
He never did more than cfiili me by my name, and 7. never 
did more than call him by bis; only 1 was pleased to see his 
shadow On the Wall of the room by the light of the vood fire, 
when I stirred it up to prepare supper for the family. On 
those days there was always something more than usual on 
the table, Such as wheaten bread, or pancakes; and wheu^ on 
the following day, 1 missed his stick and bundle from bemud 
the door, | used to feel sorry without knowing why — time, 
was all. 

XXL 

The death of my father and mother had not interrupted 
those tisits of Cyprien to Voiron, or broken off his connexion 
with me. On the contrary, he used to come more frequently, 
and stay for a rather longer time, only ho did not Indge dny 
more in the house, he used to go and ask shelter for the night 
of one of his countrymen, who used, in winter-time, tu go out 
cutting wood for the rich families of the town, and who kept at 
his house little boys from the mountains to sweep the. chimneys. 
But during the two or three days that Cvrvien spent on each 
visit at his countryman's house, he was cuutinually passing* 
and repassing the whole of the day in front of ours, and he 
edntinually fouud some fresh reasoti for coming in aUd stay* 
ing for a few minutes. Sometimes he had forgotten to buy' 
his stock of sleeve-buttons, sometimes his pins, sometimes his 
reels of thread ; at other times he had a message to deliver 
to me from his father or mother, who had requested him to 
r^ihd to order some ornaments for the church, or to 
to Grenoble for some almanacks for the next Christmas; 
and it other times he was very tired with having walked so 
liuchiabent Voiron to buy bis flax or his tow, and he asked 
l^Ve to Mt dowi for a moment by the counter, whilst 1 was 
talking or wiiAing out pennyworths of salt, or of gmgeN 
b^ad’w |ihe little diildreu of my customers. This mbmeni 
uSe4# ^ hourii,, though neither of its were oonscioUe 
hOw i^Ulekt jr time i^as; pasiGSUji* The hf ighbo urs Who iiaW 
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him with hti^ elbow resting on the counter when they passefb 
his black hair shining in the sun-light like the wings of a 
raven, his Stick fiRed between his legs, and his bundle on his 
knees, used to say ; * There is a handsome mouutaiiieer who is 
trying to be sociable with "the girls of the plain. Look at 
him; you would say he was always going to speak, and yet 
ho does nothing but look at the toe of his shoe.’ ^ 

** The fcict was, sir, that he said scarcely anything to me,, 
and 1 said as little to him; or else ho spoke to me of tilings 
that were very far removed from his and niy real thoughts; 
for example, of the weatlier, of the time, of those of his nio- 
tlier s cows that had had calves, of his father’s mule which had 
strayed into the pine forest, of the cheese which had not 
thickened well in the dairies that year, of the barley which had 
sprung up too soon, and had been nipped in the bud by the 
late frosts; indeed, of everything except of himself and of 
myself. And 1 used to do just the same, sir; 1 either said 
nothing, or I answered yes and no, or I talked to him of things 
that were devoid of interest to both of us. But it was all 
the same; he followed my kind with his eyes, which went 
from ray knees to my forehead, as I sat hemming a pocket- 
liandkerchicf ; and I used to look with admiration- at Lis 
handsome face and splendid black hair. He appeared to he 
happy, and 1 myself felt so jojrful that I could have passed 
years in that silence, or in those insiguilicant conversations. 
When he rose to return to the mountains, passed his arms 
through the leathern straps of his knapsack, and drew pen- 
sive zig-fcags upon the floor with the iron point of his stick, wo 
used simply to say to one another : ‘ Good bve, we shall meet 
again next spring.’ He used to turn back three or four times 
before he went out of the street; I followed him with my eyes 
as a sister follows the departing figure of a brother, and re- 
turned into the house alone. Only I then had a more oppres- 
sive sense of my loneliness, and until my little sister came 
home from the house of her mistress, whei^e she was learning 
to mia.kc lace, I did nothing but move restlessly about; I could 
net sit Quietly on my chair, I cotild not rest, but v^hy I did 
net kno#* 

“ I did not think that he loved me; I did not even think 
that I mjrself loVed him; only I began to fbel a^iittle 
I took mor^ pains to dress myself beoomingly> and I did my 
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hair carefully before a little mirror, which till then I had 
scarcely ever used 3 I wore white stockings and neat shoes. 
On Sundays, I took pleasure in looking at myself in the ^late- 
glass windows of the shops, which were the only mirrors 
wherein poor girls like myself could behold themselves from 
top to toe, and admire '’their figure, their gait, and their 
toilette on holidays. Ah 1 sir, we have all been sinners, more 
or less, in our younger days. But I made confession of these 
faults long since. Nevertheless, 1 had no desire to please any 
one; but 1 was like my poor dead master's canary, who plumes 
Ills feathers, washes himself in the water, , caresses his neck 
with his beak, and looks at himself in the glass, although ho 
is alone in the cage. How can wo expect it to be otherwise; 
the consequences of the fall have extended over the whole 
creation; even tho beasts arc vain. Alas ! yes, sir, I was very 
vain in those days. 

XXII. 

^^The period was approaching when I was accustomed to 
. see CVpneu at Voiron. I had made myself a handsome dress; 
1 had bought myself a chain of jet be^s with a golden cross, 
which I still possess,” said she, pointing to her chest of drawers. 

did not know why I was more than usually anxious to 
look nice. I wore my new things every day for fear lost, by 
chance, Cyprien might come on a day when I was less hand- 
somely dressed, and that thus 1 should find less favour in 
his eyes. My little sister said to me: ‘Sister, every day seems' 
to be Sunday with you this week.' I did not know what 
answer to give her, and I could only blush in confusion. 

XXIII. 

“The whole week passed; those seven days appeared to 
me longer than the preceding months. Saturday arrived, 
night came, and still he did not come. The next day was 
Holy Easter Sunday. He had never before let this week 
pass 'urithoui coming to Voirou to buy church tapers, paper 
fiuwers for the altar, and i^ring nqckorchiofs for the seasop 
I did uot what could have happened. I saw some of his 
coui];ti!ymen, whom I knew by sight, in the town. 1 stopped 
thefed under one pretext or another, and asked of them: ' Is 
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Gyprien ill f ‘ No/ they answered me, ' we saw kim last 
Sunday mending the wall round the fountain in the meadow.’ 

^ Is he not coming to Voiron this year ?’ * We do not know/ 
they answered. I went homo very sorrowful. I could not 
sleep all night, except for a moment just before daybreak, 
and when I woke, I^^found that my pillow was quite wet, and 
that I had been crying in my dreams, without knowing w.hy. 

XXIV. 

'^1 came back from mass quite pale and down-hearted. 
Josetto was playing in the street with some other children, I 
nad just returned my prayer-book to its place in the drawer, 
and I was resting my heavy head on my hands and leaning 
on the counter, thinking of nothing. A mountaineer, whom! 
did not know by sight, came into my shop and asked to see 
some small mirrors. I showed some to him politely; he 
bought two of them, paid for them, and went out of the shop. 
While counting the money before putting it into the drawer, 

I found he had given me sixpence too much; I took the 
money in my hand and ran after him. ^ Father/ said I, *you 
have made a mistake, you only liought two mirrors and 'you 
have paid for three; here is your sixpence, take it back, or 
else buy another mirror.’ He looked at me from head to 
foot with a little laugh that 1 did not understand, and that 
made me feel ashamed, because I thought he was laughing at 
mo, * Well, miss,’ said he, ‘never mind about that: by my 
faith, you are a pretty girl, and as honest as handsome; my 
son told me the truth, you would not cheat a sucking child: 

I am very glad to 6iid it is so.’ ‘Your son 1’ said I, 
blushing crimson, for I now began to suspect who it was, 

‘ who is your son ? I do not know him.* ‘ Oh, yes ! you 
know him,* replied he, ‘and he knows you very well ! You 
don’t mean to say that you dop’t know Gyprien, the hand- 
some mountaineer, and the good mountaineer, though I say 
so that shouldn’t: well! he is my son.’ ‘Ah I you are 
Cyprien’s father,’ replied I, trembling, with dowuci^ eyes. 
And I conld^ not say any more, so trembling, and cold, and 
motionless did I feel mySelf in the presence of that old man. 
And yet he wm a Y#ry goodJpoking old^man, sir, for hie, 
tim0 of life; his face was |raye^ his voice sweet| his ea)) 
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Ills hand, liis hair ^hite> his appoarauco respoctahlo^ and llii 
language hoconnng his age, speaking to me as he would have 
spokoni to his daughter or to a lady. * Yos, T am his father/ 
continued he, leading mo back to the house, ‘ an old friend of 
your fu tiler’s, an old and faithful customer of your house; 
never lodged elsewhere than^in my house, when lie^^oain^ •up 
in the summer to work among the mountains; used to 
talk together of his poor sick wife and of Lis three children. 
The good man ! he took Lie grief too much to heavt: he tried 
to diowii it in the glass, and drowned himself instead; but 
that doesn’t prevent his being a worthy man, and one 
whose name hia children need never bo ashamed to hosir/ 

^SSo saying, he followed me into the shop, and sat down 
upon tho chair on which Cyprieii had sat so often, quite 
close to mo. 


< Well, miss r said he, when he had seen me sit down 
blushing and trembling behind tho counter, ^ so you tliiiik 
that at my age I cannot count up to thirty-six, and that I 
give away my ponce out of rovdtence to a young giil? 
Nothing of tho kind,’ continued ho, in a kind and aflUblo 
tone, *but my son was continually saying tome; There 
isn’t an honester girl in Voiron, she would not cheat one of her 
customcis, not even an unknown passenger.” Pooh 1 jiooli !” 
I used to say to him, '‘Cypiien, you don’t know the world; I 
wouldn’t trust hoi , for all you may say.” “ W<dl I go and try 
her,” ho said to me. ** I will say nothing to her about it, I 
will send her no hint of your intentions, and if she cheats 
you~wbyj I will never stop again before her door, I will 
have nothing more to do with her, fqr, though she is very 
pretty, if she were not honest, I should c^ase to love her, you 
may be sure.” ’ 

' He loves me then,’ safd I to myself, in a low voice, with- 
out daring to raise my eyes. Tho old man went on : 

‘ Then I sajd: “ Let us go and see for ourselves.” I put 
on my gaiters; left Cyprion tossing in tho choir in my stead; 
asked wr Goneriove’s ^op; came in, and haggled about tbo 
price so that 1 might h9<vo time to look at you; f protended 
to make a mistake of sixpence in the payment, you ran after 
me, as if I had been the robber and you the victim, to restore 


my slxpeilie0/and---liOi:e we are.’ 

^ I only did my duty, fathet^ Oypirten,’ said 1 to hinf, * I 
did nothing to be proud of.* ^ * 
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^ That is trae/ said he; ‘ but it is not less true that if you 
will listen to me^ that sixpence will have bought me a 
daughter-in-law, and you, Genevieve, the beet huebaud in the 
province.* 

** I was so much startled, sir, by the words of this old man, 
that I could not ojpen my mouth, and hardly dared to move a 
limb. He himself seemed to be rather embarrassed at what 
he had just said, lie stuttered a little, got up from his chair, 
sat down again, and coughed. * At length, as if he had again 
gathered up his courage, he said: 

'Pshaw ! one word spoken is worth a hundred words un- 
spoken. I may as well tell you all: Cjrprien has loved you 
for the last seven years.’ 

" He seemed to take a great load off my heart by these 
•words, and to open the springs of a fountain of sweetness 
which, like eternal happiness, would never exhaust its flow. 

Yes I ho has loved you for seven years, and we never 
could induce him to love another, either in the mountains or 
in the plain. He wilMiavesome property; the fir-wood, the 
house, and the meadow by tfiG fountain will become his after 
my death; he is as ^weot-tempm'cd and humble as a young 
girl; he is beloved by the young men, the maidens, are fond 
of him, and yet he is not more proud than a little child. He 
h^ always told us: "I will never marry any one but 
GenevioT^ if I could only venture to court her,’* "Well I” 
his mother and I used to say to him, “ please yourself, go 
down into the plain, pay court to Genevieve, since 3 rour hap- 
piness depends upon her; but you must mako haste and get 
married, as there is plenty of work to do, and wo are getting 
oM/’ Then he would set out resolved to come to an explana- 
tion with you, miss, and yet when he returned and we asked 
him, “ What did you say to her and what answer did she give 
you P’ Nothing,” he replied, " I never dared to speak to her 
about it; she is a girl of the plain, and I am a mountain lad; 
she is a young lady from the townfand I am a peasant from 
the villa^. 1 was afrai<iof being despised; and then, if she 
had tqld me ‘ No/ I should have ^lien down dead with grief 
upoa the road, j did not speak to her, but next season I shalf 
holder; tfii^t me for that.” the next season passed in the 
the peer lad grew more and iuore dispirited, 
pd we S9|w < hini waetin|r away from the summer to 
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autnmp. At last 1 said to bim, Shall I go and talk to her ? 
Your mother is lame, so she could never go down iliero and 
come up the bills again. I am old, but 1 am strong: I will 
think of something or other to buy at her shop, 1 will prnc- 
tise a mountaineer's cunning to get into conversation with 
her, 1 will inquire about her tin Voiron and find out" what 
sort of character she has; I will see if she is prepossessing and 
pretty, and kind to poor people ; and if she is, I will then say 
to her, Cyprieu loves you,” I have done as 1 promised, Miss 
Genevieve, you will allow; and now will you tell me frankly 
in .your turn, Do you love our Cypricn 

XXV. 

My only eiiswor was a deep sigh, but he understood its/* 
meaning. 

" ‘ Well !’ said he, that’s right; and, as you love him, will 
you marry him and come and live with us V 

oould not iind words to answer, hut 1 burst into 
tears. • 

Well I that's right,’ said be, again^ ‘the betrothal shall 
take place on St. John's day. 1 will go back and rejoice my 
sou’s heart. Cyprion will n<»w come and court you openly, 
until the day of your betrothal/ and he will not have the 
embarriissuient of tcJiing you that ho loves you, and of asking 
you if you return his aflioction. I have spoken in his stead, 
and all is settled. Good bye. Miss Genevieve, I will pot 
even drink a ^lass of wine iu Voiron, lest I should delay 
Cyprien's happiness for a moment. I am sure that I shall 
meet him half-way on the road, and that he is even now 
counting my footsteps iu his mind.’ 

^‘And the old man set off, as light-hearted as if ho had 
mst succeeded in inducing a pretty girl to become his own 
betrothed. 

XXVL 

“ On the following Sunday, sir, Cyprien came to see me, as 
I expected he would. He seemed very happy and very much 
ashamed of hipisol^ aud so was I, He took my hand 
tremblingly as I stood behind the^ counter folding up a yard 
of iprge, apd squeei^ it gently, looking into my face all the 
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wLilc to see if I was angry. I said nothing; and 1 did Hot 
look displeased; and this encouraged him. 

‘ You are not angry with me, then, GcncTieve 1’ he said. 

“ I simply answered, in a very low voice, and without 
withdrawing my hand from his. Then we remained standing 

* in this way for a long time without saying a word to one 

• another; but my heart beat so, and so did his, against tfte 
counter, that T could hear its pulsations as plainly as the 
ticking of a, clock. 

i' ^ Genevieve,* ho said at last, ^so my father spoke to you 
about me.’, * * , 

‘Yes/ I answered, and said notiiing more. 

“ ‘ Well, then, wo shall be betrothed nej^t month.* 

“ ‘Next month ?’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Yes truly 1* he replied, withdrawing his right hand h-om 
mine, that he might clap both together for joy. 

“‘Yes truly!’ I replied with gravity, as if I had just 
taken ai) oath. 

“ ‘ Well then I let us go and take a walk in the fields,’ said 
he, ‘ for I can stand hero no longer. The soles of ray feet are 
' burning with the desire to walk out with you, Genevieve, and 
to say to all my countr 3 nncn whom we may meet and who will 
ask: “Whom is Cyprien walking with ?” — “She is my in* 
iendedr^ 

“ And we went out for a walk ^together, and strolled about 
the whole evening for a long way, in the fields by the river ^ 
side, Josetta was with us, but she could not make it out; so 
she played about, before and behind us, tv ith the uuttcrfiies 
on the grass and the little fishes in the water. We hardly 
said a word to one another; but wd held each other .by the 
hand, all the while, juk like children going to schooh This 
pleased both him and mo, and we sighed so loud, that my 
little sister said to me every now and then, in a low voije: 

‘ You are sorrowfhl about sometliing, Genevieve. Why does 
that naughty U. Cyprien come to make you sigh V 

“ This tnade Cyprien Jaiigh> when I told him about it when 
the little one was at a distance, and I put up the comer of my 
^ apron «to my eyes, as if I had%een ’^crying; but it was to 
smile, and to look smilingly at Cyprien who was squeezing 
my’hand. Then Josette pulled down my apron from beforo 
my eyes and said; * Oh 1 you’re laughing; it’s only fp.’ ♦ 
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XXVII. 

'‘We (Hd not return to the house until verjr late, and 
everything had been settled between us. Cyprien was to 
return homo the same night, and to continue his haymaking 
for a fortnight; he was to come «nd fetch me from V oiron that 
the befrothal niigld take place in the village and in his 
father’s house, because his lame mother was not" able to 
come down into the plain. .He was to bring me. back the 
same day to Voiron, and wo were to be married after the 
barley harvest was over, during the week before Assum[>- 
tion-day. * 

“ He left me as. liappy as if we had been already united. 
He trusted my word, poor follow, as implicitly as if it had 
been Gospel. Ah ! sir, what a traitor I was!” said she, 
striking her knitting needles against her breast as though she 
would have pluTige<l them into her flesh; " but it wa^ for a 
good motive, nevertheless,'’ added she, with an accent of con- 
viction that seemed almost to condole her. 

“ How I Genevieve,” said I wLfch astonishment, “ you 
turned traitor ? is it possible 1 ” 

‘^Ah ! sir, when 1 §ay traitor, I should say thoughtless; 
but very unfortunately thoughtless, as you will see. But 
before 1 bogiu to fcell you all about that, I must throw 
some pine-logs on 'the fire, or it will go out, and I must 
look into the saucepan to see that the potatoes which I pro- 
mised to take early in the morning to poor Margaret’s children 
are cooking properly,” 

She threw the logs on., the fire, took off the lid of the 
saucepan, poured in* sopie. more water to prevent the potatoes 
from getting burnt, and then sat down again by the lamp, 
I took advjantagc of this break in her nariution to unfasten 
the collar of tny dog, who made a noise with his bells as he 
xmafter the flies, and to drop a^littlo oil into the lock of my 
gun. Gonovievp continued her story thus : 

' xxvili. 

“ The story of the sixpence, which Cyprien s father ^d 
relate at all i|ie pubUo-hou^ on his retnrn to gain 

for his apd the that | had taken in 
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tlie fields on the following Sunday with liis soil, Ijad made 
some noise in Voiron. The neighbours and the young girls 
of niy acquaintance ‘jiretended to laugh !i.t mo for being about 
to marry a young man from the mountains, who wore ioather 
gaiters and long hair ; but iji reality they -were all jealous of 
.my good fortune, for I heard that they said among them- 
selves : ' W ell ! if the handsome mountaineer was deter- 
mined to marry a girl from. the plain, he might have found 
many prettier and richer than, Genevnevo.' . Tho' wiser 
women complimented me, and said: ^You have done well, 
Genevieve ; tho st^do of dress is no nuittcr, you are marrying 
into a good’ family ; Providence owed you this good turn for 
all the suficrings you underwent on your mother’s accHuint. 
She will be very happy in heaven to know that you are 
married to so handsorno, so rich, and so honest a lad.’ I 
hoard ail this, and 1 strove to make myself look as nice as I 
coiild on tho day of our betrothal, that I might do honour to 
Cyprien. 

XXIX. 

« 

I had scraped together a little sum out of my savings^ 
after having paid the- expense of m^ sister’s apprenticeship 
to tho lace-rnaker ; and I had put this into tho salt-box, by 
tho side of our bed. I said to myself: ‘You. must buy 
some linen for yourself, a new gcTwn, a ‘hoad-ditjss, a pair of 
kid shoes, a gold ring for Cyprien,^ and some -boxes of sweet- 
meats for the refiatives and neighbours.’ T spent all iny 
hoard in purchasing this trousseau, as my mother ’had not 
been able to provide one for me before her death. But for 
all that, I was as well fitted out as any girl whose jmrents 
were both alive. All this apparel was laid out on my 
drawers by tho side of tho bed. Twenty times during the 
day I went to look at it, and to say to myself: ‘Vhen yoh 
atre dressed in these fine things, Genevieve, what will you 
look like V Keally, sir, I had not courage to try tbeni ^ 
^on, for fear I should not know myself in 1>hem. I should 
have olushod to^ diress myself out «so, even before little , 
JosettI}. 

“At last, however, I was obliged to put them on, for ^ 
was the morning of the day upon which Cyprien was 
come and take me to be betrothei I took Josetto veigr\ 
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early in the morning to her mistress, and asked her to keep 
lier for two days, and to let her sleep with her children. I 
told my sister to be very good/and having kissed her^ I went 
home to dress my self. 

“ Scarcely ha(f I finished buckling my shoes, and pinning 
my red hamlkerchief over nJy green silk dress, when I heard 
the footsteps of a mule stopping before my door. I heard 
a knock and fan to open the door. It was Cyprien in new 
clothes, new shoes, and a new hat, with a broad* brim that 
fell down to his shoulders. It was not yet quite daylight, 
although it was three weeks after Easter. There was as yet 
no one either at the windows or in the street. 

“ Cyprien had walked o\ cr in the night, so as to fetch me 
by day-break, tliat wo iliigljt arrive in the \illagc in time 
for mass. The mule was standing at .the door, quietly "eat- 
ing his morning meal from a hag that hung about his neck, 
and tlius brought his hay close to his mouth, lie had a 
led plume on his forehead, a collar of bells that sounded 
gaily at every movement of djis body, a poitrel of le&thor, 
ornamented with metal plates tlfat shone like gold, a large 
Vcll-paddcd saddle, covered with a haiidsomo carpet of 
coloured wool, with a great pummel of leather, and crupper 
for the rider to lean against, and two steel stirrups dangling 
from short straps fastened tp the middle of the saddle, so that 
a woman could pdtdicr feet into them. 

‘‘ ‘ Come, Genevieve,’ said Cyprien, ^ let us not lose a ' 
moment,^ the road is long, and the sun travels, quickly when 
ho has once left the fir-wood yonder ; besides, the family are 
expecting'iis.’ 

I shut the door, and gave him the keys, j*ist as if he had 
already been my husband. He took me in his arms as 
easily as iL I had been a sheaf of barley, seated me gently in 
the saddle, jmt my feet into the tftirnips, amd then gave' the' 
bridle into one of niy hands, and told roe to hold the pummel 
ef the saddle, with the other. 

* Don’t be afraid, Genet^ieve,* he said, ^ 111 walk W your ' 
aide, a little in advanoS, that I may bold the mule %y the 
Jhaltor, and if Jb« foakes a false step, or^you feel afraid-,, cry 
out, and tlitiQW yourself towai-ds me, I won't let you fall to 
iliegi’Ound. Now, off we go.’ 
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XXX. 

“I v’a& very ninth alarmc*!, hut I wu4 notliinsj, and I 
picked lip niy couraiio I biiw Cyprion's head and shoul- 
ders ali.iOK^t touehin^^ my knee, nml bweepiii^^ oif the du^jt 
from niy shoes. ^ I said io iny^df, ‘T hsi\e nothinti; to fear 
while 1 am so near him.* Ifc was not <|uilo day yot, when wo 
crossed the little hridi^c in the midst of th(‘ fieht-', and he^faii 
to aseend the jiath that loads up into the iiiounlains. Cyprieri, 
wilho'ut lookinij at me, or -ayiuij: anythin/^ to me, })e^t,nii to 
siiip; as loudly as ho could, and with so melo^liou-j a \oiee, 
that the rooks on our load resounded Avith the betiolhal 
as ao pro<‘ccdQd on our way. 

‘‘The l>ellB, and the clattering, of the. hoofs of tlie mule 
upon the smooth rocks, formed an accompaniment to CyjnienH 
• soncf ; and as tlio nightingales noAv began to awake, and the 
luiks to soar hoa\ onwards, and the eascades roaied* along, 
ami the young girls just risen from bed, came out to the 
doors of tijcir cottages to ree us — everylhiug Avas m> 
gay, sir,’ that my heart really oAeifloAA(*d with joy, and I 
sennod to IniAe been lifted up into (Jio third heuAen. T 
ieim*mh(*red to have seen in the Bible on iny mothers Ixsl, a 
jhcturc of the II<dy Virgin j^ea ted Avitli the infant .lesn^^ nppii 
a inu]<‘, AAhich an angel Avas lemling by the bridle. 1 said to 
myself, 'You aie like a Holy Virgin, but AAdiat have you 
done with the cliihn’ And for a monnuit my heart was 
saddened when I,lhought that I had h ft .losettc behind : but 
thi^ feeling did not last long. Hyprien turned round another 
rock, entered into another AA’ood, fordtsl another mouutain 
torrent, Avading W’itk naked legs (lirongh the water, or else 
seated upon the mule l»ehind nn, and all was again surprise, 
joy and laughter as before. 


XXXI. 

'' I was so surpri^od, sir, at the sight of the eoniitiy-pcople, 
the sky, the mountain^, the Avoods, the waterf.ills, aud indeed 
everything I saw j all Avas quite new to me, for I had noAxr 
before been out of Voiron, and scarcely- ever out of my 
house, and all this seemed to mo like enchantment. 1 admired 
everything, I questioned Oyprien about cA'erything, I 
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out with afitonishmont at everything ! and yet' I was afraid 
of nothing, because I was with him, But,, if it- must be 
confessed, sir, two or three times I made believe to be very 
much frightened at the sight of the precipices and the noise of 
iiie torrents ; so I cried out, and threw myself, with my hand 
on his shoulder, around his neck, that he might lialf support 
me, and that he might encircle me with his strong ariii, ami 
then 1 w’as no longer afraid.” 

And did lie not once snatch a kiss, Genevieve I” 

*^01i ! no, «ir, I assure you, he was too modest to do that, 
he did not kiss me along tho road any more than my guar- 
dian angel woidd have done ; he was more rod with shame 
than I was ; ho did not touch me witdi his lips until his 
fatlior said to him in tho presence of all tho company at 
table, in his mother’s house: 'Come, Cypricn, kiss your 
betrothed i’ 

XXXIL 

« We stopped sometimes, to let the mule rest in the shad<\ 
'n thediollow of a rock, by tho brink of the foaming waters. 
He broke olf some small fir-twig.^^, and gave them to mo to 
fan myself Vith them, and to drive away tho flics from my 
chocks. Once, indeed, when I was thirsty, he wont and 
fetclied me some wetter from the torrent, in tho hollow of his 
twQ hands, which he arranged so as to form a cup. Ho 
raised them up towards me, ami I stoojiod down ami drank 
as 1 w ould have done, from a spring. 1 could never satisfy 
myself with drinking thus; it seemed to familiarize mb wdth 
him 'who was to he my husband. I kept on drinking Jong 
after I had (picnclied my thirst, and ho laughed and said : 
^Well done! Miss Genevieve, don’t hurry yourself ; this is 
the way in which we drink up in the mountains when wo are 
hayjuaking.’ Then, wlien l had done, he drank after me, 
opened his ha.nds, and threw some drq>s into my face -to 
refresh me. This was the only thing that happened along 
the road* 

/^^Oh! how beautiful eveiything seemed iu my eyes that 
moraiug! the gorges through which it seemed impossible foi 
the mole even' to' pass, so moseiy did the rocks and flr-trees 
one another, as if to block up the .road ; the half- 
incited snbws that leapt, like drowning lambs, from rock 
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to rock, crying out, howling, and hissing, just as if they ba<j[ 
beefi living beings ! the branches of the lir- trees that extended 
over the pathway, and compelled me every now ami then to 
bend down iny licsid to the neck of the mule, for .frtir of 
losing my head-dress nnd my comb ; tin' precipices all 
adorned with red, blue, and yellpw flowers, such as I bail 
iiovor seen in tbe gardens of Voiron ; the white foam that 
Vi'e could SCO at the bottom, and wbicdi looked as though 
floods of milk^had fallen down from heaven; the rainbows 
wliicb extended like bridges from one side 5f the prcci? 
]>iccs to another,* and appeared beneath instead of above us : 
the little fogs nil IcU incessantly rose above the pines, and 
tliea became clouds, and burst out into thunder and light- 
ning, and storm, for a quarter of an hour, but quickly 
disappeared like Josetto’s air-bubbles, and discovered to our 
view afterwards a spotless sky of blue ; I could not tire of 
looking at aH these things, and I said to myself : ‘ How 
lovely the world is !’ I could have wished to remain there 
for ever, ami not go on to my journey's end. Cyprion had 
seen these things all his life, sir, and yet ho was in no 
greater hurry to jirocecd than I was, and ho said to mo : 
‘ Genevieve, you will think that I am not telling the -truth, but 
I declare to you that tbp country never before seemed to mo 
so beautiful as it docs now that I am ’with you. I don’t know 
why it sliould be so, but so. it is.’ And lie wukS continually 
saying that the mule went too fast because be know he was 
travelling towards his meadow, arid he continually found 
some reason for stepping him, sometimes to tighten the 
girths, sometimes to drive a gad-fly oft* }iis neck, and some- 
times to take a stone out of his foot. Oh ! ho was very fond 
i»f his mule, sir ; don’t you think he was ? 

XXXUl. 

last we arrfved at the long red bridge over the stream 
which divides the wood of Montagnol from the. wood of Val- 
noige, and then we heard gun-shots, that rolled like thunder 
through the ravines. ^ Don’t be frightened,’ said Cyprieti ; 
^ these are my relatives, who have walked on with the lads 
and lasses of tin? country to do you honour.* 

• “We met J-hem on the middle of the bridge. The^3 Wf?i*e 
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about thirty of them, both men and women, oUl and young. 
Father Cypricn was :i.t their head. iJis son gave Idni tlje 
bridle of tho mule. Thc'childrcn threw grttins-oC wheat and 
corn-poppios under tho feet of tho animal, so that the plauk.s 
of thc*bridgc were quite covered with them ; hut I was red- 
der tlmn tho poppies at seeing myself thus* honoured like a 
queen making her triumphal entry into Jcrii.saleai. 1 was 
only a poor servant, not yet twenty years of age, you know; 
was not this likely to humiliate me? 

“ I wasjed^in this style from door to door, until wo arrived, 
at the cliurch, where the vicar and the chorister stood ready 
to hless th^ betrothed, and when that wUs over, avo went on 
to Father Cyprien’s cottage, to greet my mother-in-law’', and 
to taste the bread. In front of all the houses by Avhich Ave 
j)assed there was placed near the <loor a little taido, covered 
Avith a hempen cloth, on which A^Tro j>laccd cakes, fritters, 
sweet pancakes, white AAunc, and bouquets of JloAvers. The 
mothers and their daugliters w'oro on the threshold of the 
door, and I had to take a piece of everything as I passed. 
This Avas tho custom, and afterwards 1 Avas considered one of 
tlic country people. 

Cyprien’s mother placed a three-legged stool for me, to, 
assist me in getting down from the nuilo. She then took mo 
by the hand, -and, although she was qmte lame, led mo gravely 
first, to tho stable, then successively to the barn, the corn-loft. > 
the dairy, the fountain, tlio Avasli-bouse, the bake-house, and 
Lastly to t^e dwelling-house. ^ There a long table had been 
placed, coA^ered withAvheaten cakes, baked rneats^ and jugs, of 
wine. She led me up to the fire-place, Avhere, over the fire, a 
number of saucepans were boiling ; she made me toucli the hof^k 
and the fire-dogs; and then she kissed me, and said to me a 
few words in tho mountain dialect Avhich I did not understand. 

I did not dare to make any answer, and if I had not seen 
Cyprien standing close behind me, with his relatives, I should 
hare ran away. The men sat down to taJde; the mother, 
the TFOmen, and I waited on them; only from time to, time, 
Cyprien’8.father made me sit down by him on tlie bench, eat 
a little, and. drink a glass of white wine wdth him; the rest 
of the time I gathered up my silk dress, and fastened it round 
pfAy waist, turned up myisleeves, took off my head-dress, and 
into the wash-house with the other women to kneadthe 
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cakes, wash the plates, and fill the bottles fop the guests. 
‘She is not ]»roud, and slio doesn’t mind -work/ said the old 
women to Cyprien’s nioflKir; ‘you are very fortunate; she 
will l>c a great help to yon in doing the work of the house.’ 

XXXIV. 

“'When dinner wtis over, and only the old men remained 
•T table, talking about all sorts of things over their wine 
X yi^>”en took me to walk (>ver his father’s farm, into their 
l^iiie-wood and meadow ; the cows wore feeding *in the grass^ 
>'diich rose as liiga as their knees, kle told me their names, 
one after anotluir, and informed me ;it the same time of their 
goo<l (juali ties and defects. ‘That is the red one,' he saM; 
‘ r-ht; comes regularly twice a-day It* he milked, of her own 
accord, and she yields about tw'o pints at a time. TIuit 
other one works like an ox; but she is always thin, and 
never cats from the rack ; we call Inn* ilio scvvmit. That oi o 
hi’indltMl with black aud whit**; ijlw5 is the handsomest, but 
.tiiO i? as prouti and euprieious as a goat. TIjo other one lias 
?k:;r]> horns : you must bewaitc of Iier. (leiieviovo; until she 
knows you, slio will look at. you with an unfavourable eye*’ 
He warrjcd mo of every danger, sir, aud told ims how I might 
l>est succeed in making myself agreeable to his mother, and 
beloved by all the household. J thanked him, and said, 
‘ Don’t disturb yourself, Cypricn; 1 have been a servant all 
my'- life.’ Them I admired the fir-trees, the barley -field, the 
fruit-trees, the hay-stacdcs, witli their pointed thatcli of grey 
straw, so that ‘the snow might run off; the ducks in the pond, 
the fowls in the lie:;-yard,-— indeed everything I saw ; and I 
said to myself, ‘ I should have been contented to take Gyprien 
with less.’ Then he led me hack, quite delighted, to the 
*^»ou.sc, where the old men were still drinking, although tlie 
«un was already high in tlio heaven, and showed mo tho 
coumthat ho and I wjcre fo have above tho stable. We' went 
It) it by a ladder bf deal, and there wa.s a little passage 
loading to Tt,* all wainscoted with shining maize, as if tho 
had been hiade of gold. The room was low and small, 
constructed entirely of <Ical, like .a box. ‘Ah! how hap|)y 
we shall bo togknor here!’ said I to myself.' ‘It is quite 
large enough for two.’ I th ught of leaving my little sistev 
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to flnifcili her apprenticeship at Voiron; for Cypneii had told 
me on the. road that hi,s mother would not hear of any one 
besides mo being brought into the house. * And then,’ said I 
to myself, ‘ that ])oor child has always been ])ettod so much 
that she does not know what labour is; sbe would sulfcr too 
much if .she were made a peasant the rest of her life, after 
having hceu a young hwly all Jior childhood.’ 

** \Vc went down the ladder without saying anything 
furrher.’' The rniih'/ ready Imrucssed, wuis waiting for us 
Father Cyprieii lifted mo into th(3 sad<lle. All the comjKUiy 
wont with iue*as far as'the red bridge, and then Cyj)rien and 
I, liCtiothcd and happy, returned to Wdron hy the same 
read as we had .travelled in the mornings 

XXXV. 

We wei’e more gay, sir, ami more used to one aiiothei‘'s 
company, now that we were idighted to one unctJicr, aiiddiad 
oaten and drank together and joined hands. thought it 

would ho a long tini<} before the day of our marriage; but 
.Gyprioii promised to come to Voiron every Sunday-and take 
me to mass, and afterwards for a Aval k in the fields; this 
would help the time to pass pleasantly. 

“Oh! sir, how iiappy I Avasl.ami how joyous ho was! 
He was not the s'ajiic man as he had been hi tlic morning, 
he looked in my face, and I looked in his. lie broke ofl’ 
branciics from all the tloAvcr-bushes to decorate tlio head of 
the mule ; ho spoke to all tlio pcoplg w'c ni(?t, Avith an air of 
joy and jf good’' temper, like a man who wished to open his 
hcari, irhich was too full of happiness, and give some t'A 
everybody. And "wdien his friends asked hiin: ‘What is it 
th' you are loading to the toAvii, Cypricu, so joyfully? Will 
yoti sell the lo'ad on youi mule’s back?* ‘Oh! no,’ he 
answered;* ‘ it is my heart, I do not fc^ell it> but I let it bo 
taken prisoner.’ And then they laughed together, and took 
a draught from his leathern bottle ; and the pae;sers-by said 
as they went along: ‘Look at Cyprien; ho is taking homo 
his betrothed; Oeneyiove, the glazier’s daughter. Faith, she 
is both a pretty at»d argood girl, and I wish him joy wdth her.* 
This is Avhat they said, sir; excuse mo for juaisiitig myself, 
^ut it happened so very, very long ago. 
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XXXVI. 

We amused oiin*elves for such a long time ou the road, 
that night had fallen more than two hours wlioii \vo artived 
sit the foot of the mountains near the bridge by the meadows 
of Voiron: Cyprien, wJiom the night rendered more bold, 
stopped on tlie l)i*idge, close by the liivst hoiuse of tlio town. 

‘ Here we arc, Genevieve, at our journey’s end,’ said he, sor- 
rowfully ; ‘ wc must bi<l cacdi other farewell bofowe wo get 
into the street whore every body can hear us.’ ‘Yes! Cy- 
prien,’ replied J, Met us hid each v>thor good-bye hero, and 
when yon have taken nn? back to tlv? door of my house, the 
pl.ico froi.i. whence you fetclied me, you slinll not even como 
in; ymi shall go aw£fy again without even whispering my 
nil me, so that evil tongues may have nothing to say against us.’ 

'fhen, sir, he put his two arms on the neck of his mule, 
like a man during jivuyer-timo rests hi.4 elbows on his ]>ew in 
church ; turned his head towards ine, and 1 put my tUco near 
his, and he said, ‘ h’arc well thou, Miss Genevieve!’ ^ Fare*- 
vvell thoti, M. Cyprion !' I answered. Then he sighed very 
deeply, and I sighed too; and ho said again, ‘Good bye, 
Miss Genovieve,’ ainl I re.peatcd Miood Uye, M. Cypricnl’ 
{yid so wo went on for at least lllty l^mcs each: ‘Adieu, 
Genevieve!' ^ Adieu, Cyprien !’ and sighed as imhiy tijues 
without saying anylhiiig more. At hnst he raised his 
left arm and put it rouml my waist, and drew me towards 
him, and kissed i no, ami ])resfeed me to his heart; and al! 
was over. lie took the mule by the bridle, walked o‘n 
without turning hack once and without speaking till Ave got 
to my door, lifted nm olf the mule, gave me liack my key, then 
turned the liead of tlio mule homewards, and set off without 
sto])piug to look back. But I saw that ho was weej»ing, and 
I sat down for a moment all alone un the stone bencirin tim 
shade near iny door, to cry also silently. 

XXXYII. 

“When I could no longer hear tlie clatter ^of the mule’s 
hoofs upon the pavement, I took my k<?y, unlocked the door, 
and weulrinto iny shop. iJiWing struck a light and Jigiitod 
my lumi>, I w^ent into the sleeping-room behind the shop, to 
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nxidross and go to bed. I made no noipe, because I thongbt 
that nay little frintor, whgin a neighbour had ])roinised to p?it 
to bed, was already asleep, and I did not want to chat wit- 
her that <?vcniiig, luy hoint was too full. 

xjcxvnr. 

** T entered my room then as noiselessly as I could, taking 
caio that my shoes did not cicak^ hut on api)roaching the 
bed, sir, 1 saw two beautiful eyes wide open, looking fixedly 
at me with tbe gicalc^'t astonibhinent, as the lump tliiew a 
stronger light on mo as.I advanced. It was .losctte who was 
sit+injg up, leaning against the Avooden tester of Iho bed, in 
her night-dress hlio had not gone "to sleep, and the poor 
eluld looked at me in terror without saying a word, as if I 
ha<l been a pbuntom or a gbost. My voice dispelled ibo 
illusiou. 

is it you, (loiicvieve^' cried ‘'he, spreading out her 
little amis towaids me, and changing the exi)ressiou of her 
fare from terror to a smile. 

Yes, it is T; hut why are you staring at me so? Am I 
dillen'iit from A^nit I A^a^ yesterday^’ 

** I had forgotten, sii*, to take otf my fine clothes, and tli^y 
eonijdetcly altered my aj)penraiiee. 

“ ‘ No! you are not the same,’ said she, pouting her lips, 
you Avaut to play a trick on me I Had you yester- 
day this fine silk gown that shines, sparkles, and changes 
rofour like the neck' of a ]»igcon in the sunshine* Had you 
these shoes that^reak bke those of the ladies at cliurchf or 
that lace neckerchief/ or that beautiful sash? or that head- 
dress, the lappets of which flap about your cheeks? or those 
ear-rings that hang down like two. golden peal's? or tlmt 
neckhuT wdth tbe golden crop's on your breast? Is it car- 
nival fcime^ or has some fairy come with her aummI, as in ll»o 
story that^ou read to me tiio other day, and changed yon, 
on your .way home, into a lady, and given yon such beautiful 
clouies that I should be afraid to kiss you V 

‘^^Dear )|||p! true,* tlipught I to myself, ^thc poor 
<‘liild has pex&r seen me In this drees ; she may well bo 
a^'toxtiahed to sec me so fine. 1 did not remember that Phad 
my wadding clolhep on/* 
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tiieii,’ fclie continued, ^did you have «uch ^fino 
clothes made i’ 

I was embarrassed : * because I have just been betrothed/ 

I said, ‘and I am going to bo married soon.* And I set to ‘ 
work to undress myself while I was speaking, to tal^e the 
buckles oft' my shoes, to unfasten -the knots of my sash, to 
unpin niy laca head dress, to take oft' my ear-rings and my 
necklace, my handkerchief and my silk gown, to fold them 
all up carcfiuly and to put them away in a drawer until the 
Wedding-day. Jodette wafebed me do this, with a look of 
wonder at all these fine things; Then, when I had done and 
said my prayers, and put. on iny night-dress* ready to get 
into bed, — 

**' ‘ Oh ! now,’ said she, ‘ I love you much* better, and I 
slfhll venture to kiss you.* 

“ She made room tor me ; I extinguished the larmp, and 
laid down in the bed by her side. 

Oh ! now, you are good/ said she, putting lujth her arms 
round uiy neck, as she was accustomed to do when about to 
go to sleep. But she was so agitated by the sight of all my 
finery, and by niy absence during the whole day, and I w as 
so w\akcful through thinking of all 1 Jiad seen and done, and 
of Cyprien, that neither of us could go to sleep. 

“ ‘ Well,’ said the malicious little creature, ‘ Lshan’t go to 
sleep, ’’'and I shan’t let you go to sleep until you have told mo 
all about it. So you are going to get married, Genevieve 1* 
Yes.’ 

“‘And to whom 5* 

“ ‘ To M. Oyprien, whom you kuow vejy well, and ^ho 
takes you upon his lap when he comes hcre.^ 

“ ‘ Oh I so much the better/ said she ; ‘ but M. Cyprien 
comes from the mountains. Is be going to ^ive with us for 
theTutureT^ 

“ I fclt^qtdte ashamed before the child, and I did not know 
what answer to give her. At last I thought: iPsbaw! I may 
as well tell her all at once I’ 

‘“No/ Psaid, ‘ he will remain in the luounfajriH/ 

“ But you won’t go and live with him theroi* 

’ Yes/ I ansurered. 

You will go and Jive in* the mountainal 
Ob I yes, when T am married.’ 
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^*^Ancl mo, too V cried she, clapping her hands togothef 
with joy, ^ shall T go and live among the mountains ? Oh, I 
am so glad. I am so fond of M. Cyprien, and his dog and 
his mule, and the milk and the apples, and the birds and the 
butterflies ! They say there are sucli numbers of them 
thereabouts. When are we^ going?’ 

you/ I replied, though greatly embarrassed liow to 
answer her, 'you will not come with me, my child ; you wHl 
remain at Voiron, with your mistress, and go on learning to 
make lace. She wHl bring you up with her own children; 
she will take great care of* you, and T will come and see you 
very, very often ; so that you will he quite happy.’ ' 

'“Naughty Genevieve!* cried the child, ‘ so you would 
leave me? You would have the heart to go away without 
me? me, who have never left you since 1 came into the 
world ?*^and have always lived, eaten, and slept with you, 
as if I were your own daughter ; without me, who have not 
been able to sleep for a moment, to-night, because you were 
not with me in bed? Naughty Genevieve I’ repeated she, 
!n an angry tone, striking me with her little hand, ‘ if you 
had tJie lieart to do that, you would not need to return often 
nor oven once to*Voiron to sec me, for you would not find 
me here. I should soon he in the church-yard by^the side of 
my mother. I^shouhl tell her that you had deserted njjp, and 
broken your word ; you who always, said that you premised 
her, on her death-bed, to be a mother to me, and never to 
leave me.’ 

"And the poor child began to cry. 

XXXIX. 

* 

"Yon trill easily Imagine, sir, that it pained me to hear 
my sister speak in this way ; 1 began to accuse myself of 
having acted with levitjr and without oonsideratiou m con- 
senting to indeed, the child was right, 

t had beep as a mother to her, and had never left her even for 
^a dayddnag her "whole previous life; and I had often told 
hpr of the propi^ that I had made to our mother, that ..I' 
woul^'die rather than forsake her; and yet I going to 
marry aiad .IP leave her like an orphan 'to the care m a 
sttatigi# ^;’ ^ jhofeed my utterance, so tfiat I 
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could neither speak, nor breathe, nor sob. I began to repent 
of the promise 1 had made to Cy prion ; and, nerorthelcss, I 
loved him so dearly, that I could not repent of having loved 
him. On one side was my sister, and the promise 1 liadinado 
to my mother in the presence of deaih ami of God ; on the 
other side iny betrothed, and the promise I luitl made that 
“morning attheebureb in the presence of all the villagers. I 
tossed about in my bod, nnablo to e.seapo either from the 
child or from the image of Cyprien, or from tlie shade of inv 
mother, or from my own heart I Ah ! sir, lliat was a tcrribio 
night ! the tc^rtnres that I endurpd were dreadful ! 1 blushed, 
I grew pale,. a cold sweat poured over my limbs; I burned, f 
^froze again — 1 was in a fever I and iny sister turned towards 
me whenever I turned away from her, and continued* to 
rcproncli mo. 

“‘But,’ 1 at last said to her, kissing her, and taking her 
hands within iny own, ‘yon w'ill bo Ycry comfoi^table with 
the laco-maker, well lodged, well fed, well (dothed, well 
taught like her own children. She is in good circumstancofS, 
fier house is not like ours ; she has nice furniture and plontj 
‘ of rooms, an<l a servant to do all tho hard work ; what do 
you wish for more ? Can I slfford to givg you white bresul 
to cat r • ‘ . . “ 

“ ‘ Wliat difference does it make to me,' answered Josette, 
‘ \^iei:tier the bread is black or white, or iny dress new or 
old ; or whether there are plenty of rooms and furniture, and 
a servant 1 Feed mo with straw, if you like, but take 
with you. Away from jmu, I should. be so unhappy,' 
desolate I You speak of the laco-maker; she gives her 
children plenty to cat, but if yo^ only knew bow she boats 
them ! Ah 1 I should not have bben there throe days 'before 
she would beat me, and I should run away and throw myself 
into tho i;jver, like that little gipsy girl, wdiose body was 
found yesterday. What w'ould you say when you heard 
that ? Would you be very happy at home in tho mouutiiins 
with yoin: Cyprien ? Ah ! now I bate him. And what 
wouhkmy mother think of yon, as she lies in her grave V 
^ I began to weep more bitterly at these words ; so she 
went on speaking more afldinore about ray mothci\ pbildren,^ 
sir/tfclways know how to argue. She perceived the 
sipn that W‘as made upon me by referring to the proftifse I 
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Imd blade to my mother, and ehe continued to speak of it. 
This affected me, and when she saw ino weeping and moved 
by her words, then she wound herself round me, put her arms 
round my neck, her lips^to my face, and her limbs round my 
body, and embracing me tightly, and clinging as closely to me 
as she could,* she said : — ^ 

“ ^No, no, no ; you will never have th,o heart to tear luc 
limb from limb, to drag me from you, aiid^to throw me aside, 
like an old it^Ji'gcd dress, to bo trampled iij)on ? No, Gene- 
vieve ! my sister, my nurse,- my second mother ! Twice iny 
mother, for you were so before as well as after* tho death of 
the first ! I will bo so *good, so* gentle, so obedient. I will 
loveyrou so iifiicli — I will embrace you continually, both day* 
jiud night ! Oh ! tell me, tell me that you will not 
leave me r ♦ 

1 should have told her so, sir, to such an cxtenji had she 
worked upon my feelings, as she lay clasping mo in her little 
arms, but 1 thought of Cyprien, who had just left me in such 
a joyful mood, and who had not yet perhaps reached the foot 
f»r tfio mountains. * Oh ! heaven,’ I said to inys^df, ‘ he was 
betrothed to me this inoniing. his parting kiss is still fresh 
upon my lips, and'yet I am already false- to him i* 

*No, no, Josette,’ said. I, -unwinding her arms from my 
neck, and disengaging my body from hers,, so that I might 
tnrh to the othe^!’ side of the bed, and think ; ^ no, an hoifeBt 
girl should keep to her word, and I inade«^aii oath to Cyprien. 
not distress im^any more !’ 

♦^^Au'oath !’ said she, stiuiding upright on the l)^id> Mid 
you then make no oath to my mother i Yes ! leave me 
once, I will not sleep witlu^or. any more, I will go and sleep 
on her grave, and ask Lor whether she confided Cyprien or 
me to your care on her dying bed ? We will see what answe 
she will give I’ ♦ ^ 

^^And saying these words, sir, the little creature, mad wit . 
ibmdertioss and "anger, took a step to pass over my body 
; a^osatho bed and to Jump upon the floor; bfit hei^ foot 
caught in folds of the -sheet, she feib|^ead foremost ou to 
&Q stone floor, titter^ a loud cry,4ind remained motionless 
at the foot i()jt the bed. > 

^ ** AU 4l i&shall never forget that cry, and the hollow sound 

fj her feiVn^n the floor. I ioapjt out bed ; I tooik Itor in 
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Hiy arms ; I called her : ‘ Joscttc, Josotto !’ I carried her to 
the window that ehe iiiigirtliroatlie the cool air; it was fto 
nee, she lay sis it wore dead in my arms ! 1 placetl her. on 

th^bed ; T threw water over her temples ; I took her hamls 
in mine ; I put my moiitJi signinst hers ;''Bho did not bVeathe, 
and she wUvS Ijccoming cold, sis I leinembercd my mother had 
done when I was laying her out. * " , , 

at Wretch that you are !’ I cried to* myself ; ‘You liavo 
killed your sister I^and I fell down unconscious on the floor. 

“ How long 1 renuitnod in that stat1^ 1 csinnot toll ; but 
wlieif 1 came to myself again, my sister was lying breathless 
and motionless upon the bed. 1 knelt down befpre her, laid 
my Ijead lippn her body, and prayed to Go<l,^ and to all liis 
angels and saints, and especially to* my niotlicr, to bring her 
to lif0*again, and to take me in her place 1 I wfia like one 
in a dream, sir/and yet I was awake. » And it was then that 
I heai*d, as plainly I now hear myself speak, my niotiier*8 
voice sounding in niy ear, hut in a more flevere tone than I 
had ever heani her use during her life-time, and saying to 
me : ‘(’ain ! Cain 1 what hast thou done with thy brothe|^V 
as though she had read these words to mo out of the BihJe. 

“ I have often been told since that it was an lUttsion, an 
echo of the words which 4 had heard her utter in past limes, 
and which recurred to my memory now that 1 was in despair ; 
.Jhut nevertheless, I heard these words so plainly that I 
. answ'ered immediately, just as I answer now when, I am 
called. 

“‘Mother! mother!’ I replied, ‘*do not'coiidcran me 1 I 
swear that if you will restore breath and speccli.to^iny .'sister, 
J will not marry, but devote myself entirely to your clnld I* 
“And I maae a voV, sir,-*- an jrrcvo(»ibl<i v5w within 
.jnyself! • * 

“ The proof that my mother Ivad realij? ^polcon to me, and 
that she had really heard my answer was, that 1 had scarcely; 
made 'the vow in my heart; before, my little sister began to 
breathe, to stretch out her arms*, to open her eyes as quiedy 
she bad bedn waking from sleep^ and to say to me jn a 
tone devoid of Rpger : — * • j,. 

*** Genevieve,* yoa will not marry Cyprieo ; and^ypin w0I 
never me, will you V' ! - ’ . . * 

Nevpv^^ever, never T answered I, eoveriitg 
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, with kisses, and lying down a«:tun in the bed beside her, and 
warniin^g her with my body, ‘ But how do you know tbatT 
“ Something in my hea»rt tells me so/ said she. ‘ 

Then she kissed mo again, an<l we kissed each otliec all 
night long, she laughing, and I woeping. 

“ Unhappy Cyprien I ^le had not yet'arrivod at the.red 
bridge, and his mistress was lost to him I and perhaps ho 
was singing merrily with his mule, without suspecting any- 
thing ... 

Hut the agony itnd distress^ of mind that I suffered, sir ! 
though I thought 1 was doing right. Ah ! the world* is lil^e 
wlkiug hljudfold ; we fancy we have ^taken the right turn- 
and wo go to the left,* God alone can see to ijuide us 
aright ! . 

.XL. 


At last Josotte fell asleep, and as tranquilly as sho 
had over done in .her cradle when* a child; but I remained 
awake. The dayli^it . began to gleam upon the bod: I was 
•<ielighted to see her looJ:ing so pretty, with her beautiful hair 
lying all in disorder upon the pillow; but when my thoughts 
i^everted*t6 Cyprion, iiiy heart sank, and tears rose into 
my eyes. , , . 

^ I feel I should never have ihe courage to say to him:* 
^'^Cwrkh, yoir Gonoviovo is a traitress 1” The words wpuM 
stiffo me with grief and shame ! No; and yet I must inform 
the poof fellow q£ what has happened. I will WTite to him, 
the paper will nob^bluHi ! ’ . * 

I got up quietly, very quietly, that I might not wake 
J'Osett© who wOiS in need ofrepose, and I eat down to write to 
C^prieft*by ou^of my windows that looked 'out on the moun- 
tains. Ah I I wasted a great many sheets o£ paper ctn that 
4ay> eir; for I wept so much; that no sooner had I written a 
than I bad to take anotheir sheet, because the paper was 
ail Wet with 'my tears, and I should have put into the post a 
lettti# written with tears instead* of ink. This happened at 
leaistten times, until i had cried* my eyes almost jkt . 
last I matmgqd to Wrftf 6nc that was prejiy free from Wots, 
jsyety Jiw and there there ware great etains of 

inierirOipted I, “haf’did fti'm findvoifdii 
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to justify yourself 1 What did you say in thife letter? t 
should very much like to know. Do you remember Yrhat 
you wrote f ’ 

“ Ah sfr I well do I remember it. I never wrote anotlier 
letter 'during the whole of my life, and I have kcpt^i copy of ' 
it,’ '*101)110(1 she, pointing to her chest of drawers.* “ Cyprien’s 
mothef has gat the original with the rest^^of her son’s pro- 
perty.’: . . - 

I should very much like to readmit, Gendv^ove, if yon 
Itavo no ohjection; for the letter constitutes an important 
part (Jf your history; and then it was not at all easy to write, 

1 am sure, for oven I, w^ho, as you say, write so much, shouhl 
. luive beoh Very much piizjslcd what to say, if I had been in " 
your place.'* ‘ ^ 

There i.t is, sir," said slio, taking it out of a cortjer of one 
of her.draw'crs, in wdiich it Jay carijfnlly wrapped up with 
j^oiuff other treasures. She handed uic the letter, sat do\vn, 
and wont on with her knitting. 

XLI. - 

It was written on coars(», grey-coloured' i)aper, like- that in 
which confectioners and pastry-cooks wrap up boxes of sweet- 
meats for children. 1 could see that her tears had fallen < 
upon it freely, for in many phiccs the water had effaced or 
enlarged the strokes of the pen. The writing was in good 
ixiund hand, and the lines very far aparL It had been folded 
in about thirty different ways of a most coi]gplicated, curious, 
and inextricaule nature; like all the letters of podr people, 
who do not know how to* fold up a letter sintply when they 
have written itfand who rack their brains , to devise some 
extraordinary fold. It liad never been sealed. I read it in 
a low voice to myself; that ! might cause the poor .woman no 
unnecessary* pain. It ran thus:— 

“ . Cypricn, 

/^ This is to tell you that you must not think any more 
aboui me for your wife. HoweveiA/if you think ^ 1 do 
about the matter, it will give me much pleasure, provi^W .W 
have nothing to reproof each other 'with;; ^leadt if yfip* 
fmd no fault; I can^find none with jou; but it 4 ii >U oter^ ; 
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God is nofr willing tLat 1 4 oul<l many yo*u. But I will 
nevpr marry any one oKse. } will toll you why. 'IndoM, I 
am Very, very horry, hut it iti not at all luy fault ... 

This iiigiit iny little pMrr fdl out of heel *ou to tlu* 
ground ^ Sh(* A^as ^lead for I don't know how long. After 1 
had taken hVr up and laid her oy tho la^d, I lost oonscions- 
nehs loo. JMy mother letumed to earth; she said t6 ino in 
an auffry voice: ^t?ain ! what hast thou done with thy sister ?* 
Then my little isister said to me* 'You will not jnn^i’y 
M. Cyprien, will youf I said: 'No, my mother!’ and I 
made a vow; it is said, it is finl*-h(Kl, th(*re is no turning back. 
Ah ! M. Cyprien, what will you think of me ? I wlm Iovc<k 
yourfows and your mule bo much ’ Speak to them about, 
me. Send me hack tho uosoi^y and .the ring; hero is the 
tassel of your hai, that yon lefr'upon the counter. Oh, dear! 
hoAv grieved I am’ .... No, 1 shall never survive. But do 
not you tak<‘ it to luait, it is not worth while for you to 
grieve about it. 

'* I am ^ cry gla<l to tell you that all is well at home. I 
hope it ifl the saiin* witli you. Youk fathe^V and mother have 
been very kind to a poor gill like me. It a inty that 
there aie*not Iavo roonis over tho stable. The little girl 
w ould not have cost your mother much She cals very little 
All the evil coincfe from thin. Gi\e my robpec^s to them. 

I am Sony for the esepe use they have been at on m'v account. 
Excuse ipe 

*' Adieu, M, think uo more of mo, and bo happy ! 

GKNtvii.\r. 

* 

* "When you come again to Yoiron, do^ not ever pass 
{hrougli our street, It wmuld make me ill even to hear the 
sound of your mule’s hoofs. 

" Farewell, M. Cyprien.” 

A flood of teai*6 had here diluted tho ink, but through the 
obsctUity 1 a>uld see written two or three times— 

" Parewelk M. Cyprien,” ^ 

XLll. 

t returned the Iftjtter to her without saying anything, and 
ehe y^tapped it up ngain, and replaced it Ip* the diuiirer* . 
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Poor gfrl! thus was tho written siimninry of a world of 
iinprcsbions of love, of rccol loo lions, of Iioj)oh, jiving yet anni- 
hilated within her heart. Soiitimont exists, but it is dt'af 
and dumb in the unh tiered Boul of the people. 

Xl.llL 

CjiOiie\ie\e (ontiuuod. “After having WTitleu tho letter to 
t’^jnicu, T gave it to one of the little chiiimey sweeps w’ho 
lived with ilie eouiitryiiKin of my betiothed, and told Jiiin 
take it to Valiioige. 1 gave him a new pair of woodifti sliocb 
iorliis trouble. When 1 had cat ef ally placed* the letter in 
the poor chik^’s jiockct, I felt that all my happiness " 
gone, and it s(>om(‘d a-> though iny heail had fallen from 
my hands at the simcMime as the letloi. 

XLIV. 

^*'Jheu 1 went ju-doois again, without ki.owing what 1 
was about: my littk b’ster was still asleep; su J went straight 
to my chest of" diawers 1 took my new thoi's, my buckles, 
my knotted sash, mv lace head-dress, my cn -rings, my jet 
necklaop, and my siIk gown, 1 tied them uj in a bundle in a 
white napkin that was not maikcd'with n* / name. 1 carried 
them all to the church <»f You on while theie was no one • 
there, nnd'l laid them, without even being jaroeivid by the* 
sacristan, ujiou the altar of the Holy Yiigin. I had pinned 
<»ii to the napkin a little j>iece ol papt^ on which I had 
writien tho word, Voiv! All the conntrylolks knew that 
thftt iiu'ant an offering to dioss tho Sirint or tluv Madonna 
with. I said *to myself : ^ V</ii must not keep any of that 
deceitful holiday and betrothal die«^p; jt will make you think 
of your troachorjj tov\ards JVl Cy]>rien, ^ind your misfortunes; 
it would make you think about g(*tling nuiniiul to some 
one cIho, and peihaps abandoning your s^'-tcr and bicaking* 
your vow. You w'oiiid never bo ^^omfortabh' and h ijipy while 
thm»e clothes remained wdth you in the house. Give tliem to 
God, so that YOU will iiQver be able to get them back again, 
anddet theio ne an *eud of them 

When my little* sister, oiLmy return, asked to sec them, 
I told her what I had done wnh thenn "" She did not lament 
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thoir loss, hir, Rho was very fond of fine clothes; bnt 

^he threw her aniib round niy neoK, and kissed me, sayinpf; 

Well, GenevieVe, you 4id right, I love you hotter with- * 
out any clothe*^, tlmn all that silk and finery in which 1 <' 0 !iM 
hardly Jocoi,^nize you lust night. If I had kiunvii that you 
had yoUr u cdding-tlross there, in the dmwori<, I fc^hould have 
alwayb expected that you would *go and LM't luarried^home 
day or other. Ihit now, T d<dy you to get a hiiRhand; for 
w’ho W’ould liave you in your camlet dro‘-s and your doodtui ^ 
'-hoob ?’ 

** Fi'fftii that day forward, tir, the child attached licrHolf to 
me ns clo«ely as if -he had heeu pait of niy clothes; she was 
•only twelve year*' aiid a half old, hul slu' had as much t-eiK* 
aR a girl of fifteen. Sin (dton n-ed to make mo laugh and 
cry, both at once. She beciune ns wise as an angel, uiid a^ 
pretty us a little waven Wadonna! Only, !“ht‘ bad home 
'vanity, it is true, wdien 1 eould not Dud niy looking-glass on 
its nail by nty w in(V)w, 1 h<id no nc‘rd to search for it, 1 knew 
well wdtere it W’us; and then, it is only fair to say that overv- 
hody in Voiron was eonlinnalJy telling her that bhe was Ity" 
far the handsomest girl in the country, atid slit? already Went 
by the name of the pndty lace-maker, 'fhis fs very injurious 
to a young girl, rir, as yon may imagine; oRpecially if she 
ha*' neither fither nor mother living, 

XLV. 

“ The fate of iliy letter, sir, was this. Cyprien’s father 
sent a me.Shiigo to mo by the cldmnpy-sweep, to say, that he 
could notobj<»et to luy dotei’inination, and that his son should 
not come to ^''oil‘on any more. ‘ And what did Cyprien say 
to yon r I’ asked of the messenger, *0h ! miss, ho faid* 
nothing; he was currying his ninlo at* the Rtablo door, and 
big tears fell from his eyes on to the ainmaVs'^hidc.'’ This win 
all that 1 heard ahont it for a long while. 

XLVL 

" Two years and a-half passed by in this way, and we heard 
no more about one another ihm if we had bo.th been dead, 
jif he 'had seen me ligain, he would not have known me; for# 
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grief had efFiiced all 1117,1^11810111 beauty; 1 had lost all my 
colour, and was as pale as a shoot of paper. I worked late, I 
rose early, 1 wept all night, I almost starved myself to scrape 
together money enough tc pay Josette's appronticeship-focs 
and to buy her a >ye(ldlng*outfit; I gttvo up walking in the 
ficbls, 1 never saw tlio sun except in the evenings when he 
shone for'a moment over against tiio wall of my room. I had 
grown so thill that my dresses hung quite loosely about me, 
ami my ring was co4itinually dropping off my finger. I 
bceanm narrow-chested, as you see, by continually stoopfng 
at my ncodle-work; and as I sat sowing, I used to think of 
Cyprien, and involuntarily say to myself: ‘ \Yliat is ho doing 
now? Alifcs ! ,if ho were to meet me, what would he say? 
Would lie believe that it was ever jmssible for him to fall in 
love with a girl so poor, so ugly, ami so thin as 1 am V 

“■The neighbunrs used to say: ‘You arc \\«is ting away, 
Genevieve, like a candle set to burn dining tin? night; do not 
work so much, chihl.’ But it was m^t woik, but Ki>rrow that 
was killing me; joy had become a stranger to my breast. 

I used, however, to think sonietimos tliiit 1 had ccMised 
to love M. Cyprien, because nobody ever niontimied his mimp 
to me now. My little mercery business, to wliich I liad now 
added th^ trade of tailorcss, was going on successfully; At 
fair times ami 011 market days a great many peasant women 
, from the mountains used to come and buy their things of mo. 
I sold them ribbons and lac!o to make lliinr head-dresses, T 
cut out their gpwiis for them according to the fashion uf the 
country, I sold them collars, ear-rings set with imitations of 
2>recious stones, necklaces, brass rings, shining steel chains on 
which tliey could hang their scissors, and a thousand other 
tilings of all .sorts* 'Inejr used to say : ^Let us go fo Gene- 
vieve’s shop, she sells cheap, and she has a large assortment. 
And* then we are not ashamed to talk with her, as wo are in 
the shopa in the high street; she is not' proud, and she ac- 
commodates })oor people.’ This was what they said, *iind it 
was t'tue, sir. ^ , 

XLVII. 

^‘Ono Saturday, sir — one, Saturday luorniug in the last 
we^k of November, I was alone in the house making a 
for Josette, who was going to*danco the next day at tke 
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of ouo of Lor young friend^, wkeij tliDr^^camo into iLc 
► 6)j<)p a ycmng girl from tlio moantains, bo beautiful that, ex- 
cepting Josette, I IukV n(3vcr ,Bcenanyoiie nioro'p'repossessing. 

. Tv^'0 old woliJcn, and a boy fiftocu years old, who appeared 
to be rcs])octively her niotliev, lier aunt, and her brother, 
wore waiting outside, and had sat down on the stone bench, 
outside* thq door, whila the younjf girl was making her pur- 
ehnsos, Tiicrc Were two iniiles- laden with panniers, out of 
wbie^i the hoy had taken some hrcail,, rsoigo wdne, and some 
chesnuta, which ho^ and the women were eating in the 
street. ' \ * 

' The young girl looked at* touched, and examined every- 
thing in tko i5ho|), rings, car- pendants, chains of gilt coppur„ 
lace, neclsei'Qhiofs, silks, kid-shoesi^you would have said that 
there was nothing too good for lici*. ^How much is this? 
Jiow much isdhiu ? I will lake so many yards of this, and 
so many of tin* othw;' and tlu^n, ‘ these jewels, and these 
ouckles, .and these ribbons; and this, and that V She had laid 
her purse oti the c(miit<*r, — it was full of throe-franc pieces 
and other silver c<» ins. 1 thought she was going to buy up 
ail my stock. 

• And then her brother came and took away her purchases, 
nml arranged tliem all, very neatly, in one of the i^uniers of 
his mule. ‘ ‘ 

'That is not ^|1, Mibs Genevieve,’ said the pretty peasant 
girl, blusiung vciy beodrningly. ' I was told that you aro* 
a dressmaker ; so .you must take my measure for throe’ 
'<h*c$ses,'eix collars, two lace head-d’resses, an apron, and haltV 
n<^d<)s&on stomuoHers; uikI you must tryjon my eai-ring«i and' 
my i^lioos.’ • 

Wfth great pleasure, miss,’ said T; ' come with me'wito 
the -next room, apd then no ong will be aMo to see you take 
off your things/ , ' . . ' \ 

;^A«d she caiuo wdth *1116 into my bodjooiu f and there I triecl 
! on new shoes, and undressed her that ! might, put, on hm* 

h,nd dr^^. Ah ! sir, wfiat a 
was I What pretty Kand^i she bad got, 

: feet, and pretty* shoulders, and a neck like white 

hair:tha| felt down to her k»oes ; and a full faee, 
:yelyej^;a!s.a peach; and such eyesJ such a month! 
teethr so gentle and modest ad 
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air, an<l a tone of voice tliat wont straiglit^to the heart. I 
never grew tired of looking at her wdicii f'he ca&t down her 
eyes, and I said to myself: ‘Here i.s Ji happy creature !' She 
nnist have had a groat many suitors, I’ll warrant. •But, wlio 
knows, perhaps she is going to iiufriy a rich old mscal; or 
perhaps a w:iddwor, who will praise nj) his first wife Jfco her 
continually; or perhaps a relation — a cousin, who, though 
young, is ugly and vicious, and docs hot love her. The world 
is such a lottery, that real i^airs never hardly meet, the nioi'^'’s 
lliepity!* . ’ # ^ 

“ Thdh, while i was kneeling down to fasten hoi* silver 
hucklt‘6 on to her shoes, I said - *Are you going to. bo 'married, 
miss? if it is r<.),t an 'impertinent question.* ^ * 

, “ ^Ygs,* sM replied, with a proud and hurried sound of 
voice, if she had .cxj)eeted iny qiHPstion; and wa§ impatient 
to answ'^er it. L^was betrothed Jast spring, and I anV going’ 
to he married next week.* • 

* Indeed !* continued I,^in a coaxing tone, for .1 had taken 
such.a liking to }ioi* that I couhk-not help flattering her in 
all sincerity; indeed! and are you glad you are going to be 
married V " . ‘ 

' 1 should think so,* said 'she; * I have good reason t.o bo* 
glud^ Ask air the muuiilaiiicers if my betrothed is not Jtlio 
most honest lad in the country.* 

I had now finished fastening on the buckles, and-J rose 
up quite pleased at. being able to serve so pretty al girl ; I 
made her ait down on the bed, I butkmed on her collar, I ar* 
i^anged her long hair neatly under her bead-dress, 1 put on her 
ear-rings, I pinned the finest of her stomachers over her breast, 
I took down the mirror from the windo^v? put it into her 
hand, bnd said to her : . . 

** ‘ Loojs: at yourself now,^ and tell me if your betrothed 
wouhl be pleased at your appearance V * ' 

^ Oh r be doesn’t care about these things/ she said,« ^ be 
loves me so much. He* would be satisfied with me if I bad 
uoue of these ornaments. - I put them oft- on account of the 
people at church, you must know;, it is to do honour to my 
country, for I will jiot have it ‘said that tlm girls of Montagool 
make a poorer appearance on their wedding-days than the 
girU of y alrieige * , * ‘ 

‘You come from Montagnol, then*?' said I. 
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*Yo'-, uinl I^am to marry a la<i of Valnoi^p, who 

is \v«U known to erer^Lody in , Voiron, i’ll warrant that 
you know him both by si^ht ami by name, for it \^as I»e w'ho 
told us to (‘{»nib and m.ike our purehases at yr>iir shop.’ 

‘ Is it father Cyprieii'ft hon asked f. 

M y finifors trembled at the mention of this name, that 
I prieivcd lier h'eaut;iful neek Avith the needle with \vlii<*h 1 
was Ir^niif to tftek on her stomaeher; I heeanic r<‘d(h‘r than 
bhe w’ns, and immediately after whiter than my blieets. 

/‘‘‘Wiiat is the matter, Miss G<‘no ieve, that you tiomhle 
K>?’ asked she, wi]»in^ off the drop of Mood, hut without ap- 
j>eii‘ini( at 4 II ant^ry with me.. 

“ ' Nothjnj[(, miss,’ .answered 1; ‘only I’am go ashamed and 
sorry for bavini?pii<*kcd ymi so.’ 

‘Oh! hea\en, fnid l 4 o inywlf, eontinuhi<:f to attire Iier. 
but vulb an umslvillul hand, and with a (*loud belore my oyesj^ 
‘who wouhl (V(‘i*ha\e said that I diould dress oyt my lovciV 
botjotbnd for his .veddiin* day, and that when be took off her 
eur-j and unbuttomsl her eollar after mass, it would ho 
my handiwork that he would touch upon the nock of his 
bride?’ 

* “J tned to sjieak to ber a^ain two or'tliiec times, but I 
could iK'ver say more than ‘yes/ or, '‘no/ neverlludt'ss I felt' 
pleased, and took pains to keep, for one^ reuMin or another, 
this pretty creatnie f(» a lon^ while hi my room, and to make 
lier look ate bonutiful us 1 eould for Oypricn, ‘You «uller/ 
^said If quito in a low voice, to myself; ‘well, s« much the 
hotter ! why dhl you clc(*ei^e him ? It is only fair that h(» 
should now' love some one far pu'tlier than you, and that you 
fchonhl, W’iih your owui luiuds, Jiolp him to take his revoii^i* 
upon you !’ 

“ Whon nil was tinishe^f, sir, she went away, sayinii: that 
her hrolher wouhl* return and fetch her dresses and ajirons 
oi| tin? following ^'aturdaj’* ; and I set to work nifi:hi and ^ 
day, thinking, at every stitch I took, that it was for Cyprien/ 

“ For u long while after tbi«i, I heard nothing more of 
him; and tliat was very hard. What do you think, sir ? was 
it not ? • * » 

XLVIJI. 

liowever> I must be just; my little sifter, who saw bow 
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1 a:ricvc«l, tlion^h I in‘\or «*ivl a Tronl to ]u*r about Oy]ui<-u, 
ooiiifoTto<l me Diojo and more every day by her gentlenc a 
*licr aflceticui for ino, and her beauty. 3 was like bw niotber, 
andsbeuas lik^ my daiit^litor, <i)i3y she did lud entertain 
for me that for tho authority of a niotber uliieh 

always put" ii little cheek uj> ui friendship. I was, aait weie, 
llie motlu'r whom Josetto had elneen \oluntaiily for her^df, 
ami fowaids Whom «he felt ro re^tu’ve.Mio coldnesq of resj)C( t. 
I Avas at once her mother, her sislel*, ami hci liir nd. \'ou 
will inia^^iiio how dear she was to me, sir, wlio had bivm^bt 
her I'p troiu.her infanev; t-he was m\ iiurslmir, my whim, 
my Aauity, my toy, my idol ! Amrthcm if _\ou ec/ukl Only 
c\)nc«i\e, HI, Low attached \ou become to pm ohm for Avhoiu 
you ba>e made i^ieat wieiificth ! Yon :i^e as attaclud t(t them, 
sir, Us a*mis(‘r i to tin* intire^t of his money. Von kiy to 
yourself. ‘J ba\e hud up )ny li(*esnie tin re; it must letnrii 
to mo all that it has cost me.’ Tldi W natniiil to 

man, and it Avas u ]aii‘t of luy natiue. (’onie, I mn4 ac- 
knowhil^e tlint t took a lulser’a earo of .To«( tie’s hi art 


XLIX. 

•“What phdosophy,” said 1 to my ^e If, Avhile li'*tenln/j to 
GenoAieve, “theiois in the sim)di' lieaif, and i'mii in the 
laiigua^^e, of this poor gill. La Biuyere Or Pawal could not 
have thought mon' ju^tlj^, or cvpres'-ed tbeir thoughts more 
elearly.” 

The interval that she aI](>Ave<l to ehijist* hotweon the i nd of 
this part of her atory and tlic heuimiing of the pait she wu'^ 
about to relate, gave me tiim» to make this rellcction, lor 
she was silent for a long while, as if unceUuin Vhcther she 
should go on, and she breathed three or four times more 
deeply than usual, uy if hei* heart wei-o struggling against 
some heavy ^Aveight of sorrow Avhich shodiad not strength to 
shake oft' ‘ At length she said : 

“ Pshaw ! I pj'omised to tidl you all, ami so I will, even 
though it makes mo wco]>. 

L, 

Time had passed rapidly by, and Josettc aa^ouLI b<5 sixteen 
years of ago at Martinmas. iSho*wa6 us mature for*her age 
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ns Si viliu'li lia^ neior l>oe« rouirlily liniullc’d, but wbicb 
Ini'* boon always koptr in si warn place by tbo fircsiilt\ ainl* 
co\(tre(l up with nioiss in wiutcir-tinu\ Vou woubl have saifl 
that she wa^i oi^ht(‘en. Her niiml A^as as fully (lovolnpial as 
her faro; fc-hc conblicaJ, wiito, cipher, sing. (lancc\ sew, oni- 
broiiler, and make lace, aKS Aveli »s the tirst'liidy of the land^ 
aud abo used to diess like a little <|nccn. The trade«inion's 
AvivT« and djnii» liter* Atero jealous ol he^, anif used <o wiy: 
‘J-ook at that* little Josolte! she is vain becaU'Chhe know a 
eho is pietty. She has the inipudeTicy to dres^ her hair in 
tlic fa-'liionublc f»tylo, to wear a tortoise-ihell comb, imitation 
peail, our rinejs, a coral necklace, and Itnig gloves upon her 
arhis. One w^ouhl think that at least she was a con feet i otic r is 
ora draper^b daughter ^ You know what she is, — only the 
danghfer of a pogr gla/iei ' She cannot always boast of 
hiiAinir bread iii^tbe house, and yet ••lio is insolent cnougirto' 
AA’alk out in tlie biinlight diossed in yellow^ and gH*en, and* 
carrying her liead an high as hollyhock 1 What can w<» 
•dro^s our diughtevs witlt^ it mercers like*her go about with 
the wliofe contents of their shops upon their baths V 

<*1 used to hear all ll^is Mr, for it was alwavs lepoatetl to 
me by my neighbours. Anti yet it was not a just oomplaint, 
for jI was not her dreg's tbht attracted attention to her, it was 
bt^r beauty. Slio used to dress nicely,* but witbo.ut ajiy 
attempt at luxury or ' liow. But she was so lovely, th.it she 
really Impa^’tod a cb.irm to all her clotlics ; if you liad 
dressed her in black, you would not lia\ e been able to hide 
lier loveliness - H wau in her eyes, it ivasin her month, it w«s 
in her complexion, her llgure, her gait, her uttitude, indeed 
iu everything about her 1 ^Sbe w'us Tike tjio glory- worm ; the 
more you cast her into the slnde,* iJie more brilliantly she 
shone. She could not help it, poor child, no moic could I. 
SomeAimos she would comeMir from a w'lvlk in the fields with 
her cousins, (putt* cdtifust^l, nml not go out again for the 
, Avhelo evening. She would say t) me, pouting licr ‘pretty 
Im** : ^ 

'li annoy« me** 

‘^AVhat aun<nT3 you, Josette T I would anwer. 

** * VVhy everyWly fol)<twenie, as if 1 wore a curious anixnal, 
ftud everybody bock to look at we when I have passed.^ 

But this did. not offena me, sir, an'd dn reality, 1 was 
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ploa^cd at it. God Las" punished mo F,cvcroly for the t 
took in that lovoly chlldj as you will hoOu hear. 


TJ. 

liouoM'r, the was very prudent and vei y modest. Uifiy 
she was lather fond of dancMiig, and when her cousins ramo' 
to iinitc her to Sunday«ovening ]»artios m- to weddings sho 
eouhl not contain herself for joy. . She saw no haim in' it ; 
hut the mo\ei«cnt, the niusio, the heat, the waltzing, the 
whirling round, intoxicated her. When she came homo 
again at miilnight, accompanied by her aunts or her cousin^ 

1 could never get her to sleep; she wonki** waltz in her 
dreams all night long. This was her only f.iult; I never 
could accU'O her of any other. And it was a vmy, innoeeut 
fault, sir, was it not 1 For, in fact,* when the heart is empty, 
the feet are light, and u lien the wind l)Io\vs, the dust rises I 
Well, sir, it was iK^verthcles^ this fault that caused h^r 

riiin.” 

Ifow ' her ruin ! ” cried J. 

^^Alas ! yca, sir, as you will soon see ; and mine too/’ she 
added, 

I listened more attentively. 

Lll. 

It was duiin^ the siiriiig of 18 — , sir; a regiment of 
sohlit:) was stationed at Veiron, to keep guai'd over* the 
frontier. Ah ! what a fine body of men they "uerp 1 The/ 
were all young, sir, like you; tall, active, with fine figures, 
fresh ^complexions, and blaek inoustSches ; iliey wore boots of 
polishod leather, Jingling steel spurs, groen coats faced with 
*blank, helmets that glitlercd in the suii like the u oothoreock 
on the stobplo at Voimn, jilunics that hung dowirovcr their 
necks, and that flo^itcd about in the air when tb^ were 
running, like the tails of their white horses 1 Ituasgiand 
to SCO .them on roiew-days aiianmuvtiiig in the fiehls, 
®on>mg, going, charging, gallopping along, swowl in hand, to 
the sound of the trumpets, at the voice of tliojr commauderi* 
You* might have said that a fiver of polished steel had over- 
flown Sts banks and inunriated the meadows. Everybody 
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>v,ejnt to SCO thcni ; and, they wore mnclj liked in the 
town*, because the soldiers arolilways good to their friends, 
though .they are terrible to their enemies. They were quar- 
tered upon tlfe artisans and tradesi)copIe ; i)ut no one com- ' 
plained ; on t4»c contraryf every one i§aid : ^ My son is per- 
hUps lodged in the same way with some poor people who 
live near another frontier. 1 must take good care of my 
soldier, so that others may bo equally kind to niy son ; it is 
only fair to do so.* Everything they needed was willingly 
. given to thorn : lodging, fire, candles, white wine, and friend- 
ship into the bargain. - 

• No soldier , had been qniirtered upqn us, sir, because it 
. was said tbaf we were only two young girls, and that wo 
hud only one room bohinddhe shop. The mayor was a con- 
siderate man. » . 

LI II. 

^At last cue day there * returned frenu parade a young 
quartermaster, trotting along swor<l .in hand," at the head of 
his company. The nail of ono of the fore-shoes of his horse 
somehow dropped out, and the shoe liecame <juito loose. . 
The horse, eim)arrassed by the shoe that was hanging* from 
Ills foot, made a false step and fell, throwing his rider against 
the, atone bench before our .shop, where ho lay motionless.' 
His company, riding along at full speed, could not pull up* 
short,’ and the horses trod over tlieir fallen leader. When 
he was picked up, ho ivas all covered with blogd, and ^ve 
no ^ign of life ; we all thought he was dead, and he was 
- laid down- upon the stone hooch, Jpsolte and I, sir, pitied 
;!him, and wept at his misfortune,, although we did not Know 
him. He was such a handsome young man^; he did nat*6eeiii 
to be twenty years old ; there he lay, bis' ^es closed, liis 
forehead ctit iii two. places by two wounds, foon^ which the 
blofud-w^ welling out, over his pal^i cheeks,^ Pis hair was 
as Waok| httt uwh finer, -than the plume of his helmet, and 
\his as delicate as those of a young girl. He 

: wae a-^an ot^higfe family, who was serving in the army for 
; aainsen>i6ni, iind he had ^ecn made a qnartermas^t/i^ 
eidto he .n^hi promoted . to be an office? ip a few 

? Ahi ehonld have seen how fond bis |iol4jie^ 

wiire of him Tifev all cried ^5ver him^ as they unhuttoin^ 
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his coat, took off liis battered helmet, ointiqd liis cravat, and 
opened his shirt, which was made of the finest linen. SomCv 
(ff them throw water over his pale face, and others ran to , 
fetch the surgeon of the regiment. He soon ariHved, felt his . 
p.ufee, and said : 

‘‘ ‘ Xliere's no great harm done, so carry the quartermaster 
V(t;iy gently into that house, lay hiih on a bed, and I shall 
soon have him cured.* - . ' ' 

“ I did not dare to say anyt' ing for fear of offeqdiiig the 
soldiers; but T.was very glad, and so was Josette. If if 
had been our brother, we could not have grieved more than 
we did at the fall, -tl^e fainting/ the pallor, and the blf)t)d ot 
this hunds6me -young soldior. We opened 'the door of our 
room, and two of the men carried him to the bed : 

“ ‘ We sliall only have to jmy for. the wasliing of* an extra 
j>air of sheets/ said I to Josette: 

‘^We, went into Mio shop and romamcd,tliere quite tremb- 
ling while the spi;geon was dressing his wounds. Howol?!*, 
we listened at *tho door, - and soon heard him draw a long 
breath, and say to llio surgeon ' Where am I?* Thqn we 
heard tho surgeon answer : 

* In the house of some good women, my dear Septmie. 
(fJis name was Septime de You must remain ^ 

here for a few days. ^Yon have dislocated your shoulder, 
and gdt a lot of brui*scs Vm your head,' besides having given - 
youf whole; body a shock' that it will take spine days of per- 
fect quietude to subdue. It would be' dangerous to remove 
you to your quarters just now ; but in a fortnight you shall 

on horseback again. Goodbye 1 I must go and make. my 
report / • 

“ He then came out and told me to ayold disturbing the 
Invalid by any noise, and not to give him anything else but 
water tiiixed with a few drops of a liquid whieh he me. 

I felt quite j^elighted- at haying to i^rse this young man 
whom Providence had epnt me*; hnd I saitPto Josette.; 

"‘You must go 4ind sleep at your aunt Mariette's with 
your cousin. I shall stay at homo to sit iip and watch mf ■ 
patient.* « * 

** Thi8 was how we managed, sir ; and for eight days I hali 
pleasure of keeping watch over the poor wounded man J 
he was so gentle and so thankful ! * * , 
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Jo«ettc used to come l>ack early in the morning from he? 
punt’s, to helj[) mo’ to keep the house tidy, and attend to. 
the shop. Prom time to time slie would nsk leave of *tho 
invalid to go across the room, aiid get her lin^n, he? thread, 
her ecissoiT?, and her.thimWe, out of her drawers. The yojing 
man would lohk attentively at her,, and heg Her pardon over 
' and over again for having tu^ed her 'out. of lysr room; 
she cas^down her eyes and said : 

‘‘‘Don’t mention it, sir, wo are only too Infppy to see that 
jr’ou arc comfortable here ; ytm need 'not be in any hurry to 
go away oji oup: account ; we only w*ish tlie room were more 
nicely, furnished, and the bed a better one.’ 

“Then she came out 'covered with lllushes and' trembling 
all ^ver, and said to mo : * ' 

* “ * M. Septime 14 well again, his cojoiia Ims returned to liis 

face/ ■ ^ ’ 

“ * Oh ! then, you have Been looking at him,' said I. 

' - “ ‘.No/ she answered, ‘ but I saw lym.’* 

And every now and then she found out that she w^ted 
something, and that she must go into her room again t|p fotcli 
it. It was her fate ! I used to say her : * 

“ ‘ How foolish you are, Josette ; don’t you see you are 
disturbing the invalid n^dlesslyl* , 

“ ‘Ob ! no/ she would reply,* Mt does not seem to disturb 
him, -he has not once complained. He looks so very kind, 
#id indeed, he said to me just, now r, ‘ Mfes, I have a sister 
Very much like you, and when you are in the room, I fancy 
I, am at holne* in my moiliei?* 8 . house. However/ he 
adjied, ‘ she Is ndt yet so pretty ai you/ ^ . * * ; ^ 

“Tins Ve^Ji to cause me some uneasiness, but I said to 
myself; [It will soon bo over; in tea clays the sick man 
wiH fee yc!! ngaiU) the regiment will*, go away, and she will 
;^ihuik ne limre ef hfut An .‘officer l he is not the mm 
V i ttm. needle, is <^0 n^ean t 6 mate with the swoid/ 

; But for all that I began tq wisji that his horse ha4 fel)cn’ 
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LV. 

''At the end of a few weeks the young man got well : and 
meanwhile the system of going and comings of looking at 
each other, and of talking to one another, had been kept up 
between, my sister and the invalid. At last he was so far 
recovered that ho could he without danger removed to the 
hospital. We, were soriy to see him depart, for we had got 
used to him, and were like sisters to liim. He thanked us 
gratefully ; and the tears stood in his eyes when ho bade 
us good-bye. He promised to come and see us frequently 
as soon as ho was able to walk about again." I hardly knew 
what to thiuk of this ; 1 would have much preferred that he 
should not come to see us, but I did not dare to tell him so,* 
for it would have been unkind, and would have made poor 
Josette weep bitterly. 

LVI. 

" Ho had no sooner gone out of the liouse than a great 
change ctftne over luy poor sister, I hardly knew her ; she 
was like a body without a soul. You would have said that 
her fa(;e was here, and her mind somewhere else. Site did 
nothing but go out and come in — go to her cousin^s and come 
back again, so that she might have an opportunity of passing 
twenty times a-day in front of the liospital-garden, in which 
she could see the pathimts sitting on chairs in the sunshine, 
on the other side of the wall. When she was in the shop, 
she looked more, frequently in the glass than at her work, 
and she turned red and pale by turns, if she only happened 
to hear a soldier's spurs^ jingle upon the pavement. She 
dreamed all day long, and was continually dropping her lace 
out of her hands j she forgot to pin her cushion ; she got up, 
as if with tlie intention of fetching something out of her bed- 
room, and returned without bringing anything. ^ She ate very 
little, and slept very little, but spent the night in sighing. I 
used to say to her 

' What’s the matter with you, Josette 

^ < Nothing,*' she always answered. 

‘ I am sure something is the matter with you. Ifc*s vciy^ 
silly of yoifto think about him. Is he at all a match for 
poor girls like us 7 Is he not a man of good &^ily# who 
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would never marry any ouo Imt a lady of his own rank t 
Can he take you with him from /i^arrison to garrison, and 
even to war, behind his horf^e or in his poitmantcau ? Come, 
dearest, be reasonable, and think about your loco !’ 

** ‘ Can we tliinlv about what wo ploahC ^lie would answer, 
feoiTowfully. 

“ I saw clearly that these ^ounu creature % like Cyprien 
and myself, had talked to each other without saying any- 
thing. But 1 thought to myself: < Pooh ! it is a ^illy idea — 
an April flower ; it will ^oou fade, and go away with the 
jcginient.’ 

Lvir. 

* M. Boptinic, the (piartormastor, had got well ; and from 
time to time he cumo to our house to thank his hostesses. 
You should have seen how hap] )y Jose t to was on those oocar 
bions ; it really seemed as though the sun had come into the 
shop with him. Ho sat down in front of the counter, and 
played with the handle of his sw’^ord ; he laid Lis lielmet on 
a chair, and she combed out the plume. She adjusted his 
aiglets, and he ))iekod u]> her reels of thread, and held her 
box of pins for her, whilst she marked out her design upon 
her ousbion ; and then it was M. Septime this, and Miss 
Josette 01 Miss Josephine that, for she began to like to be 
called Josephine now, as it flattered her : and then they 
laughed, and then came half-wordl and sighs, aud then 
silence, aiul then oonversaiion would be renewed in a low 
tone. I could not find fault with them, sir, for the quarter- 
master was BO gentlemanlike and so sincere, and poor Josette 
was SO happy aud so tender ; aud what was more, so aflhblo 
and so obedient to me. All I could do was to ask mysolf : 
* WhoE Ufiil this regiment take its departure T 

« 

LVIIL 

seemed os if it were never going. No ill-natured or 
malicious remarks were made about the frequent visits of the 
qiuartennaster to us, because, although poor, we bore a good 
#tih4Bacter in the neighbourhood ; and then, though you would 
lilKrdhr believe it^ sir, ererybodjr thought that ho was paying 
Ms addresses to me. They said; ‘Josette is too young-* 
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ehe is a mere child — she thinks about nothing : but Gene* 
vieve is old enough^ and though she is not pretty, ehe is 
amiable and nice-looking. Well ! she will have a handsome 
husband, upon my word.* 

“ This is what gave rise to this mistake : lovers are so 
cunning, you know. The quartermaster spoke to me only 
when we were in the street; and he spoke of me alone to 
the neighbours and bis comrades ; when be knocked at the 
window be used to call for Miss Genevieve, and when 'he 
<jarae to* fetch us on holidays, to go for a walk, he gave hi.s 
arm only to me. He was full of politeness, of attention, and 
of respect for mo, as if he were desirous to flatter me, and 
enlist my self-love in his favour. I well knew his reason 
for doing so ; he wanted to make me more disposed to favour 
him, and more indulgent to his visits. He couldn’t deceive 
me, sir ; but I was very kind-hearted, I saw no harm in it, 
and I did not wish to give pain to these two young creatures, 
so 1 let them go on. I was always thinking: ‘A good 
trumpet-blast, some morning or evening, will deliver me from 
all this politeneas!’ Hut tlio neighbours really thought he 
was in love with me. 

LIX. 

“At length, one evening during the month of May, the 
news spread through Voiron ; * The regiment is going away 
.to-mon;pw.* Poor Josettel her arms fell listlessly down by 
' her side, and she grew paler than the lace she was working. 
Then I almost wished that the regiment would remain for 
over. 

“ 111 luck wbuld have it that, just at that moment, I was 
asked to go as quickly as I could and watch over a sick 
neighbour, who, it was said, would not live through the 
,pight. Her little children came crying to me, and nuUed mo 
by the apron to go and alleviate the sufferings of tlieir poor 
mother. I went instantly, sir ; only stayinjg to recommend 
Josette to shut up the shop early ana go to bed. 

“'The regiment will not start until eight o’clock to- 
morrow,* I said to her ; 'we will go and see it off, and bid, 
farewell to M. Septime. I don’t want you to see him 
eyeing while I am away ; it would grieve you too 
you wmd poi able to steep aftermrde.’ 
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“ ^ Ah ! I do not want to seo him/ sho an^wored ; ‘ I havo 
feeenhim only too often ; it would wring iny heart , to part with 
him. I would inucli mther that you Bhonld say to mo to- 
morrow : *‘Hc is gone, and all is over !” I shall pray that 
he may have a prosperous joumoy, and that he may think of 
in© till ho rqtarns.’ * 

’ Very well/ I said ; iiml kissing her, I went a^^y* 

LX. 

The next morning, sir, when I rctumed home, I found 
dosotte still asleep, or else pretending to he so. This sur* 
prised me. Willing to keep iny promise, I said to her : — 
Come, and let us see. the regiment off.* 

^ ^ No/ she answered, ^ I would rather stay at home aud go 
to sleep again ; I have been erying so much, that everybody 
would observe my red eyes, and that would make me ashamea. 

I have not the heart to go.* 

** * Well,’ said I, drawing the curtains close, so that tho stin 
might not shine upon her lieail, ^ remain at home — tell your 
beads-=-rgo to sleep g-iid console yourself — I shall go to work.’ 

Nothing more passed between us with rej^rd to the 
departure of the regiment, only I was very much astonished 
M. Septime did not come to bid us good-bye. But I 
thought that he would feel too sorry to be able to do this, 
and that he had preferred writing to us from l^is next 
quarters. 

^<AMatters went on very quietly for two or three months. 
Josefte was as prudent, reasonable, and orderly as a non. 
She never went out except to go to church, or to fetch from 
the post-office, once a week, the letters from the quarter- 
mas-ter. They were engaged to be married, sir ; sbe did not 
teS me so, but 1 felt sure of it. She wrote to Inm long 
oveinrSnnday in her room ; but she would not confess it. T. 
outji though, by the paper that was missing frdhi the 
I counted the leaves, t lei this go on-r- Love 
hai^ Its y^y/ said I to mywlf— 'it spoil passed over 
and me, and it wi}! soon be oyer for my 
sister* j tyhen she has forgotten M. Septime, or M. 
ceases to think of her j well 1 there are numbers^ of 
^ Jhidsia tto wUgetaswOatheaii; theytriU 
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"" married^ and I shall go and live xrith to keep the 

house in order and take care of tlio children. That vrill 
be the end of it !’ 

LXI. 

“But I was (j[Uite wrong, sir. One evenini,^, while Josetto 
Was at her aunt’s, I received a letter sealed with a black seal. 

I opened it, and wdiat did I read I I h.avo got it still, sir, in 
iny drawer with the other ; there it is — read it.” 

I took the letter and read : — . 

“Miss Genevieve, 

Quattermaster Septinw 4e was killed in the 

very first skirmish we had on disembarking at Just 

before his death he said to me : ‘Write to Miss Qenevitsve 
at Voiron, to bid her and her sister fiirewell for me. I am 
very much to blame ; but I am more unfortunate tbau 
guilty ... 1 bog her to pardon me. If I had lived, I 

would have repaired the involuntary wrong I did her. I was 
not evilly-disposed, oh ! no ; the farewell, the night, and the 
despair we felt at being separated, intoxicated us . . . 1 

married ber secretly before a priest from Savoy . . . Fatal 
night ! She must send the child to my relations at ^ 

“Death here deprived him of utterance. I send you a 
loclj of his hair as a remembrance. He said to me before the 
engagement : ‘ If I die, you must be sure to send this to 
Voiron.*” 

LXII. 

“ The lock of hair fell to the ground wdtli the letter, sir ; 
for 1 paid attention only to the iiews of the death of this an* 
hapi^ and bravo young man, and to that terrible sentence 
^whicn revealed to me the whole mystery of their love, and 
all the disgrace of our family : ‘ She must send the child 
to ♦ * ^ ^ 

“ * Oh ! God,* said I, to myself ; ‘ what ! my sister ! Is it 
possible 1 . . . She, so good and so pious 1 . . . She to ha,ve 
deceived me thus ! . . Ah ! she is sufficiently punished !* 
I thought imniediately, ^ Unfortunate girl ! what will become 
of her whfen she hears of the death of him . * » • shall J say 
bf hor sodacor-^f her husband I . . . . Of him, who ts sto I 
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t^e father of the child that she bears in her womb i . . . . And 
Mfhat will become of her ? . . . . ^ And how can we make the 
matter known ? . . . . And how can we conceal this dis- 
grace ] . . . . Whither shall we fly 1 ... . In what part of 
the earth shall we hide ourselves 1 . . . . My God ! my God ! 
ceme to our assistance !’* 

I felt moved with anger against my sister. * How/ said 
I to myself, ‘ from me who have been her mother .... from 
me, who, for her sake, have renounced my love, my fortune, 
my happiness, my Cyprien . from me, who never have 
left her any more than her shadow by day, or more than tho 
wall of her room or tho luattress of her bed by night .... 
from jno she could conceal iball; her love, the priest fetched 
from Savoy, the night, the secret marriage, the anguish, tho 
terror, the fearful consequences of that mysterious union ! 
Ah 1 is not this deceitful ? . . . . is not this traitorous 1 is 
not this mistrustful of hor sister ? . . . I will never speak to her 
againr—I will never see her again — I will go away and leave 
her ! . . . . But if I do not speak to her; if I never see her 
again; if I Ipave her, what will become of her ? No, 1 must 
remain ; aud if I look angrily at her at the moment when I 
must tell her of her lover’s death, and when she will need to 
take refuge in the only arms which are open to her in the 
whole world, to conceal her despair and shame, her child will 
die in hor womb fr6m' her anguish and convulsions t . . . . 
Aud then, is she not still my sister, my little one, my Josette, 
my child, whom I have brought up, and who has no mother 
beside me, just as I have no daughter beside her?' 

'^And 1 burst into tears, and sobbed so long that my bead 
got disturbed, aud my senses wandered, and 1 fell from my 
ishair) uheonscious, on to thejloor. . ! 

LXIII. 

' . -i'. ^ , ' ' 

: Ht^reimainod in this state for I don’t know how long, sir, 

' ^ been a very long timq, for it was night when 

; 1 to I was awoke py a terrible cry that seemed 

heait pierced by its death stroke ! a cry that 
cease to resound in my ears— .0 God 1 such* a cry 1 
l holding the lobH of 

left hand, while with the other she 4^1(6 
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tearing her hair atui beating licr breast like a nia<l girl. For- 
tunately the door was slmt, and one little lamp only lighted 
the room; Josette had not seen me, for I had fallen from my 
chair behind the counter, and was huddled up in the shade in 
the corner by the wall. 

At sight of her, on hearing her cry, on beholding her 
furious and excited gestures, I felt that she knew all, sir; 1 
darted to her, caught her up in my arms, and laid her on the 
bed. 1 had not the courage to utter a si agio reproibh. 
Alas I the poor child! she was wretched enough already. She 
could not even recognize me; she thought that 1 wasM. Sep- 
iimo ! and she .kissed me, and talked to me as if I had been he. 

“ * Oh ! you are not dead,’ said she, laughing strangely. 

' Oh 1 tell me that you are not dead 1 Tell me ! Is it not 
your hand that is passing so gently over my forehead?' .... 

“ And so she went on, lavishing upon mo all the tender 
names, soft speeches,, and caresses that delirium could sug- 
gest to' her. ' Sometimes she would recognize me for a 
moment, and put her finger over my mouth, and say; 

** * Hush ! you mustn't say anything about it; it is a secret. 
We are married, you know; but he does not wish any on^ to 
hear of it until after the campaign is over, and then he will 
tell his mother and take me home to his house 

LXIV. 

“ Poor girl I she believed all she saw 1 she was so young, so 
simple, so innocent ! Then, suddenly, she would rise up in the 
bed, with hair dishevelled, and her eyes gleaming more 
brightly than the lamp; and she wauld push me away from 
the bett. 

Begone! begone!* she cried, ‘I will see no one; he is 
dead; ho is laid in the ro*a ground; I will bo buried with him, 
1 will be wrapped in ro/ shroud; and tbrea Crosses shall be 
planted to-morrow on my tomb in the cemetery !’ 

Then she actually wrapped, up her head in the sheet, and 
lay there as motionless as a corpse. It was useless for me to 

—.*11 . i * 1 . j .1 i .* 1 -. — 
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< Silence ! I am dead I* 

^fihe was in a terrible fever; but I was^ afraid to seiad 

the neighbours, lest the thing sboold hetWi# 
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Kuuwn. I poured a sootbing modicino down her throat; i 
talked to her, I kissed her, I tried to c( mfort her as well as I 
oould, I wept with her and over her. I prayed to God» 
kneeling nt the foot of her bed, and holding her cold feet iu 
my haiula* Ah! what a nigl^t that w^asl .... Since tlio 
night on which I liad given up Cyprieu, T had eullercd 
tiuihing like it. 

‘^Towaids moiniiig, her coiivnlsious, her erics, and her 
deHriun* ceased, and she fell asleep wdtli her eyes Imnifiil of 
tears. I thanked God. Wlicn she awokq, it was very late in 
the day; her reason hatl returned to her, l)ut she was nomoie 
the frame person Sho had grown at least five years older din - 
ing that single night; her voice was so low that you conld 
hardly hear it, and her face had become as pale as mine. Sli(‘ 
sat np in bed, with her eyes fixed upon the lock of hair which 
she held in both hands underneath the coverlid. I bail w'nshe<I 
my eyes and diessed myself properly to serve my cu^^tonii rs 
ns usual iu the shop, so that no one might ausjicct anjihin/. 
I was frequently asked. 

tt < Wiioro is Josette?* 

^ She is poorly and obliged to remain iu bed,’ 1 Wouhl 
answ^er; 'those young creatures are much nioio delicate tliau 
wo are,’ Or clso: ' She has gone out on an errand.* Or else* 
'She has gone to cliiirch to hear a mass said for her mother. 
And a thousand reasons of tho same kind. 

" Things went on in this way for several days, during which 
the poor girl, Sometimes in bod, sometimes sitting up in a 
chair in the bedroom, with her head resting on her arm, con- 
tinued to weep as though her heart would break. 1 went iu 
to comfort her a hundred times onlay, and all the night. 

‘"Oh! how good you are!’ said she to me, ‘I have 
deceived you^ I ha\e dishonoured you, and yet you con- 
sole me !' 

‘^She had been very iraprtideiit, sir, it is true; but she had 
such a good heart ! I think that after her misfortune I loved 
her more than ever. 

After the lapse of eight or ten days, she resumed her 
ordinaiT life with me in the shop, and went on making her 
laee. Only she no longer chatted and laughed with every 
one that came in, om sho used to do formerly. When she was 
not present, the neighbours u«ed to say to mo: 
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Your little sibtcr is becoming serious, Mhs Genevieve; 
she is beginning to reflect, so you must think about getting 
her married. When the fruit is ripe, the flo'wor falls; 'when 
wine has reached a certain age, it no longer enists.’ 

''You will iuiagiiio how it giievod mo to hear them talk 
thus; but no one buspooted anything. The house looked 
jubi as it ubed to do in old times. Only the ])(s>ple of the 
quarter nsed to bay: ' Genevieve ought to think about marry- 
ing her sister, for she is quite old enough no'w.’ And the lads 
of Voir<»n used to pass on Sundaj’s before our window and 
say to their parent^': * I should love her very mii(*b,if *‘hc would 
let me.’ 

LXV. 

" Meanwhile, sir, fancy bow sad we both were ! Time wa** 
juisbing away, and it was nearly seven months since the regi- 
ment had left. Josette never went out of doors now, and as* 
she always sat working by my side, behind the counter, 
]ieoplo could only see her pretty face, and so they entertained 
no suspicions about her misfortune. 1 liad long been talking to 
the neighbours about a vow that I had made, and that I in- 
tended to go with my sister, in a few weeks* timej on a pilgri- 
mageto the chapel of Saint Bruno on the Grande Chartreuse. 
This was the custom of the country, sir, so no one had any 
fault to find; on the contrary, eveiy one said: ‘ ThobO two 
young girls are very pious; they fear neithm* the distance 
nor the snow, that they may go and pray the saint,’ I thus 
accustomed them to the idea of our absence, and I said to 
them: 

“ * You will be kind enough to take cliargc of the slioji An 
us foi^a few days, won’t you V 
Oh 1 yes/ they answered. 

" This was only ^ trick, sir; for iny real intention was <o 
take some money that f liad got together, by selling my goo4ks 
at a lo«s, and to go some night with my sister to Grenoble or 
Lyons, where she might be secretly delivered in a hospital; to 
put the child out to nurse, after having marked it w'ell, so as 
to take it hack when it was weaned, and to return home with 
Jo ette, so that no disgrace might attach to our name. For 
the rest, I trusted to the mqrcy of God. I said to myself: 
‘ If she never gefs over her borrow, 'well! she can remain un« 
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Aiarricd, and bring np <lio clnld a*^ an orphan that had been 
placed at our door during tho niglit; and if, in a feyr yearn’ 
time, t»he doo'^ got ov^or it, and Hio child dion, well ' her repu- 
tation will not be denfroyod in oouHoquonco of a fault for 
which young girls are nerer pardoned j nu<l at some futuio 
time, perhaps, .^he niiiy win the af^bctio^I of some honest man, 
who will forgive Iier a marriage whicli she believed to be legi- 
timate, and will consent to marry her: and they will be 
married, and all will hq forgotten.’ Those were tlie castles 
that I had built in the air. Josette did not like being obliged 
to hide herself, she wished to toll every one boldly: ‘ ^^csl I 
was his wife, and I shall soon b(* tho mother of liia child/ 
When girl’s ^aro passionately in love, they consider their love 
an honour rather than a disgract*. But I sai<l to her: 

‘ Tho name and tho honour of the family do not belong to 
you alouo; do you wisli to <lishonoiir and destroy rno together 
with }roiirbolf i Do you wisli to disgrace tho moii^ory of our 
poor mother, and cast a nlur on the reputation of our brother 
in his regiment ? Do you wish it to ho said: See how well 
her mother brought h(‘r uji! and how >voll her sister took care 
of her I there g(»cs tho brother of the two bad girls of 
Voiron !” * 

She understood this reasoning, sir, and agreed id what f 
said, ami promised all I wished. 

LX\f. 

“ But, sir, there is an old and a true saying: Afan pn>po««ws, 
but (jrod ilisposes. 

^^Oiio terrible night, ahl more temhlo’thaii all (he others! 
just seven months after tho secret marriage of my sister, she 
was taken in labour ! I had only time to run hare-foot^ to 
fetch a nurse, who was as secret and as trustworthy as a 
padlock; and J made Jier swear not to* say anj^thing. She 
came homo with mo as quickly as she could, and received the 
child into her arms; it was a boy. Heavens ! what were we 
to do? No preparations had been made — nil my plans were 
defeated ! thoto was a child to conceal, to nourish, to swindle; 
the publicity, the shame, tho dishonour, the death or the 
destruction of Josetto I Judge of my confusion, of my dee* 
pair! I had no time for ^eticctiou. The nurso wae fortu* 
lately as discreet as the tomb* 
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^ What is to be done*?’ T asked her. 

* Mies Genevieve,’ she answered, ‘it is a j^reat misfortune^ 
but I have seen many as great, and, with silence and time, 
you gfet on better than with noise and bustle. Yon must 
have time enough to arrange means for saving your sister’s 
lioiionr; you must inform the fatlicr, prepare his family, ac- 
knowledge the birth and legitimize it. To do this you will 
require some days: trust to me, give the baby to my care, wo 
will mark it by some sign by wWch we shall always be able 
to recognize it, and I will take it to-night, in my apron, to 
the hospital for foundlings. I will ring the bell, a nurse wdll 
come, I will stand on one side, until I have seen the nurse 
take the child into the hospital, when it will bo given into 
the charge of one of the vrot-nurses who are always there to 
receive babies. No one but God and his stars will see 
me. It was St. Vincent de Paul who invented this,’ she 
continued,' ‘for the purpose of blinding charity, concealing 
the shame of poor mothers, and saving the lives of thousands 
of children.* 


LXVII. 

“I had no choice, sir,” continued Genevieve; “so I mur- 
mured a prayer to that great saint,' and I put a lock of bis 
father’s hair with an S and a J on a piece of paper, and tied 
it round the arm of the child, who had not yet begun to cry. 
The good nurse took him in her apron, and I went back to 
attend to my sister, who was unaware of what we had done. 
By degrees I told carefully explaining the reaious of o\ir 
conduct. She cried bitterly, poor thing! bfit she quite 
understood the necessify of this momentary separation from 
her child, when I had proved to her that she would certainly 
he able to recognize him, and that he would be as well taken 
care of by the charity of our merciful God, as he could have 
been at home. 

“In tiiree days she was able to get up again, sir; and 
people saw her, as usual, sitting at work by my side in thei 
shop, I told her to sing and laugh whenever the ueigh^ 
hours passed; and nobodjr imagined that she had even had 
a headache. 1 heartily thanked God and the killd-heI^rted 
Hum# 
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All I sir, min no\ti lviio\ mIkh to be ^Lidand when to 
woep* Whilst I \\a inw.iidly at the ]Hotectio?» 

which Pio\idoncc Iiad ijianlod us in our ini'-ioi tune, I litth» 
RU^jicWod tint 1 lai nu aler oviU^nn '‘i^V wo had ^vetomlurcd 
\Nas about to fall upon ih, Y<ni uould novel be !«blo to 
;ruoss what it wa^-, ir, T am Miie.” 

I listemd with redoubhsl atloiiUoii. 

“ Well, mr,” she wont on, speakliifij lu a lowtr tone, / 
fho had been ttllmg mo a hooiet which she was afiaiil s<nnc 
one c] 5 -o would lieai, althom?h wc woio alone toirothcr, five 
lomr days and lughte passcil, and still the 11111*0 did not como 
luck to toll us what she had done with the child Josotte 
;,row aLirmod I said^ ‘She is afiiud of conijmmiisinc: us by 
lonmii!; to us in lli<» day-tiim‘, but why docs she not come 
at mjLuhtI The siioot m d<“-f*ited, and no 0110 ]>asscs Ihiougli 
it when oner the poor poojdo have gone to bed; what, thou, 
lias lm]>poned — I must go ami see hoi V Accordingly, in the 
dusk of the evening, i })Ut on my cloak and went out, all 
ticmbling, us though I had couimittcd a crime, and vvitbont 
knowing whether I should dare to go inside tlie door of the 
old detached hoiibc in wdntli the nurse lesided. 

‘'At the veiy inomont that 1 turned the corner of the 
fc^root that led to l*«*i house, I houd the muiniuiingof a 
crowd mound he 1 door, and jHo»iciitly I siw two gendarmes 
loading tb<» poor wonuii, like a tUuf, botwoon them. 

LXIX 

"Oh I how agoui/ed I felt when I saw that sight, sir ; it 
seemed though the skin had been torn off my face, and 
the raw flesh exposed to the rays of a burning sun. It was 
an inward feeling of sliamo that mounted into iiiy face, and 
said to mo, ^ This is priilmbly on your account : you will he 
difiCoTcred, and your sister dishonoui’od ’ Oh, my Ood! my 
God I the presentiwjpnt was only^too I was lost. 

“ I heard some orio any to onother, lu thjG crowd that wafc 
ioUowing the nurse to piUon, ‘What Ins good Mother Brian 
lieen doingf ^It is said timtshd has killed a child.* 'Oh, 
the monster!* exclaimed all the old women. 'X<»/ said 
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others, ‘ she has onl^ sold some children to the gipsies for 
three shillings a-piece!’ ‘Pooh!* said a third, ‘you know 
nothing about it. She is not capable of doing anything of the 
soi’tj she is such a good, kind-hearted soul ; she has l>cen 
taken to prison because she was caught by one of the com- 
missary’s spies, while she was taking a baby to the foundling 
hospital. It is said that the mother paid her for doing so, 
and that she will not tell where the child came from.’ 
‘Oh, if that’s all,* said the neighbours, ‘she is quite right; 
perhaps the police would like her to go and proclaim on the 
house-tops all the ^secrets and misfortunes of the families she 
knows.* 

“ You will* imagine in what distress I was, and how a cold 
sweat stood upon me, as, concealed in the recess of a door* 
way, I heard the conversation; and in what agony I returned 
home. 

LXX. 

“I was so very, very pale when I wont in, that Josette 
remarked it. 

“ ‘ You bring bad news, Genevieve,’ she cried ; ‘some mis- 
fortune has happened. My poor child! my poor child! I 
will see him — 1 want to kiss him. I will get uj), and go 
to Mother Belun’s ; she shall tell me what she has done with 
him!’ 

“And while she was saying this, she had got np like a 
mad girl. She was putting on her cap and gown ; she was 
going out in spite of all I could say — she was going to meet 
the cn)wd that was still lingering about the door of tho 
nurse’s house, and in • the street. Her despair and her cries 
would have betrayed all : she would have been undone. I 
was obliged to throw myself before her, to struggle witli all 
my .strength against iny sister, although I feared all tho 
while that I might do her some harm, in order to put her to 
bed again, and to tell her all that I had just loaiihed. 

“ ‘And the child, my child! the son of my Septime, what 
have they done with him-— whore is. ho I I will, see him 
again! I will deliver him from the clutches of those 
monsters P * 

“ hhe cried out in this way, sir, so loud, while she was 
struggling with me, that I was obliged to put mv hand 
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07or her mouth, so that she might not be heard in the 
street. 

^The childf I ssiid to h^y, Mio is not there ; lie has been 
eout out to a nurse far away from hero. But calm yourself, wc 
Wve put a mark upon him by which we shall always be able 
recognise him.’ 

LXXI. 

But it was useless for me' to reiterate to her that the 
child wa^ well, that he was marked, that I Lad sent with 
him a bracelet made of her own and of his father^s hair. 
She would hear no reason; she threw herself on her pillow, 
and kissed it and dandled it in her arms, as if it had been 
her .son. 'She laughed, she cried, she behaved like one mad. 
All was over with her. This last shock had turned her milk, 
which was not yet exhausted, a fever seized her, and delirium 
augmented ; before the day came she was dead ! . . , . yes, 
sir, dead in my arms, alone, cold, dead — quite dead. 

*MVbon the doctor came, he felt her pulse, and turned 
away. He said it was a scarlet fover> accompanied by 
4QUrium, and then ho wont away, 

) * There are some diseases^' he said to tlie people who 

were waiting outside in the sho^, ‘ which leave no time for » 
remedy; when the physician arrives, tiie patient is dead.*, 
''As for me, sir, i said nothing. I stood there like a 
mother who has lost her only daughter; but I restrained 
myself, that I might at least save her honour, though 1 had not 
been able to save her life. 1 would not let any one besides 
mjrself watch by her bedside day and night ; I laid her out 
With my own hands, and 1 placed her, after having kissed hm 
forehead, in her coffin, wliich one of her cousins had made for 
her. 1 said to myself, as I v^as wrapping her in her shrond 
; like a child in its swaddling-clothes, ' It was, then, for this, 
that ! refold to mafry Cyprien — it was to marry a corpse 1* 

, was ^Spied, however, as much as it was possible for 
. mo hy the interest which my relatives, my friends, and 
my h^ghl)on?p(i manifested for me in my affliction. There 
; Willi thrpigkoiit aU Voiron; people came in eroyde to 
bf^tbe soe|>7 anil said^r * What a misfortunewwjiat a 
; j » laborious and. iwndent 

; there any one like he? in thi st^ 
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again. She was the rose of the country, God has taken her 
to himself! Poor Genevieve T 

''When the morning of the second day was come, the bells 
tolled as if it had been the ffineral of a real lady. The 
young girls of tho lown, both rich and poor, came dressed in 
white, to pin bouquets of white flowei*s upon the pall of 
lier bier, and to accompany her coffin to the church and the 
cemetery, A handsome iron cross w'^as set up over her 
grave, and covered all over with white ribbons and crowns 
of white violets, the symbol and honour of young girls 
who have died in their baptismal innocence. I’lie cross re- 
sembled a vine-branch laden with grapes, or a, dwarf apple- 
tree covered with blossoms npon all its branches. It is the 
custom of the country, sir, and when a young girl has not one 
of these crosses over lier grave, it is not a good sign for her 
memory or for her family. 

"I went there in tho evening myself, when the night was 
falling, and I saw these flowers and these ribbons, and this 
made me cry even more than if there had been nothing 
there, Lsaid to myself, 'This deceives men, but it does not 
deceive the angels. Poor child, thy tomb must keep thy 
secret — thy cross must bo left to preserve the purity of thy 
name in Voiron,’ 

" Ah, how I wept — how I wept, all alone on that new- 
made grave, all alone in my bed, all alone in my shop for 
'those three days I 

LXXII. • 

^ "And then I had another weight pressing on in^ heart! 
It was like a reproach that never left me a moment s repose 
— ^it was a remorse that gnawed iny heart whenever I needed 
sleep after my fits of crying. 

" I said to myself, 'What right have you to be bore at 
home, while poor Mother Bidan is in prison on your account? 
Have you the heart to let that poor woman suffer, and 
to jeopardise her honest reputation, whilst you know that 
»h8 h i)unocent, and tliat she if in trouble only to screen 
otberrst’ 

"After three days I could hold out iio longer. I dressed 
toyself iti. ifiy best clothes i without saying anything to any- 
body, I to pAy in the church and on my sister’s grav^ 
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and then I got into u vohick* iliat u«»ed to convoy poci people 
to Lyons for a shilling — it was tho sanjo one that the nurse 
had been taken to jnison in^ I made every incpiiry of tho 
driver, and when I bad got to Lyons, I gave a little boy a 
penny to show nic tho way to the door of tbo women’s prison. 
I askod the poiter to let me spoQik to the uur^c fiom Voiron, 
saying that I hail brought her news of her children, and a little 
clothing and money. Tho porter and his wife looked at mo 
very sharply, and refused to let me in ; but aftorw ards, when 
they saw me standing quite bumblv at the door, and weeping 
bitterly, in tho i)re8cnco of the soldiers, they took pity on mo, 
cullod mo back, and, having led mo into a little room by the 
side of their lodge, in which there wore some ehairs and an 
iron gmtin'g, they sent for the nurse, and left me with her as 
long as 1 wished. 

It made mo very much ashamed to see her again, sii, as 
you limy imagine, but abo\e all to see her there on our 
account. 

LXXIII 

*'She did not leproaeh me in the lea::»t, but told mo that 
at the moment that she vas'Uaking tho child to tho hospital, 
she had been perceived by some frpios wlio ere concealed 
close by; that those spies ha«i <lenounred her to the conimis- 
siry of police; that the commissary, according to the oiders 
which he had received from head-quarters, had accused her 
us a woman who, from intercited motives, conveyed foundlings 
to the liospltal, to the prejudice of the departiuout which was 
obliged to pay for their nurture ; that the gendarmes had 
come to arrest her; that they had taken her to Grenoble to 
ho interrogated, go that she might say whence tho child came, 
and might dosignato its mother. That she had refused to do 
su, so as not to got us into trouble ; that she would die rather 
than prov$ unworthy of the confidence which two unfortu- 
nate young girls had placed in hor piobity ; — that theroujpon 
tho Judge nad said to her, ^Wcll, you will remain in prison 
until yon haye told me whoi^ you got that child from ;* and 
that 4ie bad Wen sent to Lyons to this house of correction, 
to remain thorn as long as it should please Ood, as a {mnish* 
initnt for having exposed legitimate or illegitimato ehildreui 
to make th^ir Support chargeable upon the titate, and after- 
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wards to have them restored to their mothers, by means <A 
marks fosteiied round their necks or their arms. ^ But dbn*t 
alanu yourself, Miss Genevieve,’ added she, ‘ I can suffer, but 
I cannot betray. I would rather see my littlo chili^cn beg 
their bread from door to door — I would rather romain hero 
until 1 was as 6ld as these walls, and as dry as this wood, 
than denounce your sister. Poor little dearl tell her not to 
grieve/ 

“Thei^ 1 burst into tears, and told her of my sister’s 
death. 

'•nVell, then,* said she, ^sho has nothing to fear up above; 
she is in heaven with God, who has pardoned many a worse 
sinner than she was T 

^ ‘•Yes,’ I said, ' but evil tongues here never pardon, cither 
during tlleir life or after their death, the name and memory 
of poor innocent girls who havo been deceived into a false 
inarriago, and led to commit an involuntary fault. 'Sho 
memory and tho honour of iny sister arc more dear and more 
sacr6<l to ino now than they wero during her life ; swear to 
me, as you hope for salvation, that you will never toll to 
any living person, 9 xccpt your confessor, that Josetto had 
sinned.’ * « 

And she s^ore that she would not. Then I embraced 
her, and bade her farewell, promising bor that she should be 
set at liberty the next day, and thQ.t I would come and take 
her place in prison. She understood me, and tried to make 
mo abandon my design, 

** * W hat I Miss Genevieve,’ Raid sho, ‘ would you have the 
heart to take thp misfortune upon yourself, and to mako 
people behevo that the fault is yours, just to sot free a poor 
creature like me, and to prevent evil remarks being made over 
tho grav9 of a dead person 1 But you surely do not know how'^ 
cruel the world is, an<][ that it will take you, during your 
whole life, for that which* yqu are about to say that you arc. 
Ah, Miss! don’t do* so: preserve your honour— do not ruin 
yourself!’ ^ / 

« cannot help it. Mother Brian,’ said I, must risk all. 
I cannot endure tho idea of allowing you to be shut up within 
these four walls because you did us a scrvico. 1 cannot en- 
dure the idea of hearing tho name of my poor Josette, who is 
new an engcl in hoaven> uttorod with a «<milo of contempt by 

2 
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’ oteiyl'ody in Voiron; ot hearing pooplo all the rest of my 
lUe, whonfever tliey epoiik of her, whispor^half-words that will 
make her poor dear eon! 4)li(s]i in paradise; and then of seeing 
. the pariehionora, next Sunday, when they know the truth, 
snatch off as they pass by, tho ^lyto ribbons, the virgin crowns, 
and tho brandies from nor cross in tho •coineteiy, and trca(l 
down under foot tlio nosegflya of white flowers with which tho 
young gills of her own age decorate her tomb on every ftiint’s- 
aay. Ohl no, no, never could I ^jnduro that, to see my sister 
dcafd&od in her colliii before my foce, and her gj'uvo beejmo* 
a deaolaio place niid ar sign' of contempt ninoiig tlio graves of 
young girls in tho cemetery through which wa pass e\ cry djiy 
when we go to church I It soema to mo that her soul woy,ld 
never have rest In spite of^all the masses that I could have 
said for her, and that her gliost would come every night to 
torment mo with ropioachos for having allowed her to'^bc 
disgraced in her grave. - No, no, never 1 I would rather 
take all the disgrace on myaelf, for I can endure suspicibn and 
acorn for her a^e, because 1 have within me a conl^cience 
void of offence/ ^ * 

It was no use for her to argue and entreat, sir, my mind 
waa made up; I am obstihaie, that is my gl^epi fault, as the 
^ icar used sometimes, to tell me laughingly. 1 would not 
listen to her, and I IcU tho prisott with a lighter heart than 
when I entered it. 

LXXIV 

^ * 

" The next day, at noon, I wont to see tho judge, and I 
was taken into his ftadienoe-foom. .He was a goutloinan who 
looked at you with a sovoie and Buspiolous oxprassion of 
connteaii{toe. . For a mot^out I waa unable to speak* to him. 
He was writittg. . ^ 

'What do you want w'ith.me,,iuy girll* stud ho; in a 
rough v<dee^ nUsing his head. ' % 

" ' Pldoee your trobhlp,’ 1 roplieil, stutiorlug and trembling 
in ^to of tnyeielf, just like a person who had committed a 
uHnie, 'thete Is in your prison a woman from Voiron ealled 
Mother Bdlan. She is the midwife of our quarter,' and every 
one lures ai»d esteems her. She is sibcused of having oardied 
a kg hintate ebild te the hospital, to spare the expemm ef his 
Sni^iori to a maitied father hud motlifi', who were Sadroni 
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thus to rob^eliaiity. j^he lias been told that sho would bo Kept 
iu prihon until tho wifoinietl you wheie tho baby c.nue fioin,’ 

* Well/ saul he, lifting, and looking at nio with a tcvoicr 
frown than before. * 

“ ‘ V\ ell, Mr, sinco I must tell you, the* cdnld has no legiti- 
mate fatiioi and nn>the\, tho inidwife is innocent, she is 
punishod for another’s fault. The -child was taken’ — 

“ ‘Fioin Ijtmsof mletriipted^he. 

“ ‘From luy house,’ answered 1, in a very low voice, bow- 
ing do\\u my head, and blushing deoj>ly. 

‘"‘So young,* said ^ he, aitc^r a moment’s Mlento, 'and 
already an ,innatiiral mother What ! you woio hai batons 
Enough to expose your child to avoid a moment of just shame, 
and to Aiolato nature, lathcr than endure tho repioachob of 
your fiiomlft V 

‘^And a gioat de«il inoie he said; indeed, ho preached me 
as long and as threatening a sermon as a minister ever d»d^ 
ftom pulpit, when speaking to sinneis, in the name of the 
justice ,ef God. 

“ I made no answer, hut kejit my eyes fixed on the ground. 
Although I felt myself hutuiliated.to my very fingers’ ends, 1 
was inwardly happy to sts' that he really Imlievod mo to bo 
gailW> and was so very angiy with me. 

Ho oftked mo what wort my occupation, hiy income, and 
my means of existence. I made ray-^elf out to bo neither 
richer nor poorOf than 1 was, 

“‘Will yoTu take your child back, if it can be foumn* 
added he. ^ 

“ ‘Oh ! sir/ said I, throwing myself on my knees bcfoio 
him, ‘ I ask for nothing more, *ln tho name of heaven, ro- 
jstore him to me. I marked him with a lock of hair. Now 
tliat nil IB discovexed, and 1 have no moio flhamo to onduie, 1 
will pajr, out of my earnings, the wages of the nurso, and I 

will Dxmg him u}> as if ho were my son 

* “ I saw I was betraying myself, so I hastened to add : - 

“ ‘ As if ho were my legitimate son/ . • 

“ ‘ Well,’ said ho, in a milder tone, ‘ you don’t soom to be 
an ovilly-dispoded girl; I will write to Grenoble, And your 
child shall be searched for, and restored to you 5 and you 
must pay the expenses. Meanwhile, 1 shall direct •the mid* 
wife to he s^t at liberty, and you fthall take her pmre iti 
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prison for a few Your ropcrifance and confession will 

nave somo effect in fehorteniiii^ your inij^risomiient.’ 

l^He began to write upmi. Presently lie rang a little 
boll that stood upon his table, and a darb-complcxioncd man, 
with a silver chain upon his wai^itcoat, came in. 

' “ ^Sergeant/ said ho, Hake this girl to prison; here is bor 
commitment. And here is an order for the liberation of the 
midwife from Voiron.* 

The dArk man took the two papers, mode mo get into a 
carriage that was standing in the street, and conducted mo to 
the prison. 

“ The poor nurse, sir, wept more at leaving th.in T did on 
entering the prison. She had more pity for mo than for her " 
fcclf. 

LXXV. 

I remained nearly six weeks in prison. At first I was 
lint into the same sloepifig-rooin and yard with a horde of 
bad W'oinon ami giih, whom it horrified mo to see and to hear. 
Ah, sir, the dung-heap is a cleaner place than that prison- 
yard was 1 it pains my heart only to think of it, 

* What did you do to get hero ?’ they used to ask one- 
anothcr. * Me, f stole something !' — ^ Me, 1 got hold of some 
children, and made tJicm palo with hunger, and shivering 
witli Cold, and tortured them under their clothes to make them 

out, and ^t alms from compassionate people,’— ‘ Me, I 
did this Me, I did that ^ Me, I’d do a great deal more 
if I were out again.’ 

All tried to surpass each other lu their boasts of their 
vices, libertinage, and crime . Each narrative was followed 
by bursts of laughter that must have made the angels weep. 

* And you, what have you done to deserve to be in our 

company?’ tliey asked mo.-— ‘Mel I have done nothing, 
thank God,’ — ‘Oh ! you’re a simpleton or a hypocrite 1’ they 
said, pointing at tno with their fingers. ‘Go along with you, 
you’re asJiaJ as any one* of u**, althoggji you do look so sanc- 
tified; or at least, if you are as innocent as you say, wo’ll 
soon sharpen your wits/ 0 

used cry with shame, sir, and to sit down by myself* 
dtt the stern that led from the yard into the cloisters, by the 
trail M the chapel, praying to God in my heart, but with« 
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out moving my lips^ ior fear of leading them to attack me 
afresh. Ah ! what wickedness there is^j^ir, in those largo 
towns I All the filth does not run into the sowers ! 

** When the porter and his wife saw this, iffter the lapse of 
two or three days, that good woman having need of somo one 
to help her to draw water, to sweep the rooms, and to make 
the beds, kept rac with her during the day, and let me sleep 
at night in a garret above her own room. Ah ! how glad I 
was at this, and how willingly L did my work ! I was used 
to service, so it cost me no trouble. 1 used also to take 
care of her little children, for they made me think of my 
sister’s sou. This good woman took such a liking to me, that 
she said : ‘ 

‘ When you are liberated, if you like to stay with me, 1 
will give you good wages.’ 

“ ‘ IVon’t decline your offer absolutely,’ I replied; *butl 
don’t know what may happen.’ 

Lxxvr. 

After I had spent six weeks in prison, — a prison made 
endurable by the humanity” of the gaoler’s wife, the judge 
sent for me into his audience-room, whither I was conducted 
by the same dark, man who had taken me into custody at 
first. 

‘You are free,’ the judge said to me, in a severe tone, 
‘ go where you will, but do not fall again into your former 
evil courses. The law will bo inflexibly rigorous against 
these exposures/ 

“I still remained in the room. 

* « * What are you waiting forf he said, with an impatient 
gesture. 

“ ‘ And the child, sir V I, asked him, timidly, for I thought 
it would be restored tp me. 

“ ‘ Your child, unhappy woman I’ he cried, in aw angry 
tone; ‘do you think we. would restore your child to you, if 
ive had it, so that all guilty and unnatural mothers like you 
might ^ve themselves the pleasure of seeing the fruits of 
" their vices brought up at the expense bf the country, for theni 
to claim "afterwards, when they"* had grown up strong aaad 
healthy children. No, no, the law must at any price ^e- 
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vetlt-sucli abuses, or the dcpaq;tments would bo soon ruiood 
BQteidcs/ Iio added, * discubsion is useless in tbo prcbont case, 
jrour child can’t bo found. On roceiving them into, the hos* 
pitals of Gioimhle, the nuns have strict orders to take from 
ihtMii any inaiks of recognition that might ho attached eith(‘r 
to their )ieck or tlieir arms ’ 

'Ah! is it possible 1* I cried, lifting my two hands to 
waids liim in a supplicating attitude, 'the lock of hair haw 
been taken from him ! the , child is lost I Oh, my God, my 
God, what have 1 done V 

"And 1 burst into tears. 

"j>Iy g('bturo, mydes 2 >air, my tears, and my cries, only 
bcr>od to confirm the judge in tiio conviction that 1 was 
really the mother. 

“*Yos/ ho said, 'lostt lost fOr over! and this is your 
punishment. Those who sxx.poso their children, do not <le^ 
terve to have them restored to them. Go now,, and try to 
live hohcstly in future; and reniemher tho.polico will have 
their oyes upon you ’ 

"I went out liko an unfortunate criminal, whom the police • 
have ju**! loloased from imiuisonment, whom the passers-by 
regard with disgubt as she leaves the justice-room, aud whoso 
bh imo follows her into tho stieote. 

LXXVII. 

"I nicchamcally took tho road that led to the place* at 
which 1 bad ^ot down fioni the carriago when I came from 
Voiron. I paid iny fare, put my bundle under my arm, and 
took my teat outfei<lo tho same vehicle which was’jubt going 
to bturt. The driver, who had boon polite to me on iwy journey 
tljithor, scowled at mo now 1 was going back. Ho kept 
npeakiug in a lew voice, durin^^ the whole of tho time, to tho 
comitry people, who were sitting near him. No one spoke 
to all' looked at me with an air of oontempt and 

disgosi Tw 0 * 0 T three times I , hoard my name nientionod, 
followed by bursts of laoghter, and expressions of sconf and 
loathing, 

^ She has just come from an inn, whore she got her hoard 
and lodging gratis/ said driver : < ask her if the table 
w4s aa gOoi as tho bod.’ 
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, ' TKoy vrj>n*i take* in children two mouths* old/ said an- 

other, with a sneer. 

'‘‘What a hypociito she is!* said an old woman , ‘any- 
body to look at ber would think sho was as pious *as a saint/ 

“ And then they lau/^hcd, laut^hed all around me, just as 
iiiough they had been talking of sonto one who was not pro-* 
sent, lint, ^ir, I well understood their malice; 1 hung down 
iny head; and pretended to knit, but I only got into disorder, 
my conlusion blinded my eyes aiul <leprivcd my fimfers of 
tlieir usual skill. I could have wished to he shut i\p in an 
under-gioimd dungeon for all the rest of my life: for walls 
are less cold, loss harsh, and less offensive than nieii. I sai<l 
to myself? ‘What will becomo of you when you get into the 
streets of Voiron? The children will follow you as though 
you were a puppet-show! You woi/t even dare to go in the 
day time and jiriiy to God on your bister’s grave on behalf of 
her poor little child !* Oh I how long that day was ! I was 
afraid to hear in)rself breathe i 

LXXVTlf. 

“Fortnuatedy for*ufa there is a Providence, bir; tlie car- 
riage hi oke down a few miles from Voiron, and we wore all 
obliged to w.alk the ro-^t of tho way. Night fell ; I sHpp<»d 
along through the back streets of tho town till I canio to my 
own door. I went in,— -no one saw mo 3 I had a piece of 
broad in my i>ocket. Oh, how 1 wished that day would 
never dawn again !** 

“ But, my poor Genevjpve,” said I, interrupting her, “ this 
was folly 5 you might have hold your head up boldly before 
both men ana women.*'' 

“That is true/ sir; but I had so tliorouglily taken tho 
misfortune and tho shame jbo myself, that it soomod to mo 
that I Was really guilty of all that others might think about 
me/** 

“ And what did you do the next day?' 

LXXIX. 

The no:^t day, sir, I did not daro to open tlie shutters of 
my i|hop, for iear that the neighbours and passers-by \vould 
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come and look at mo through tho windows. *1 remained 9,11 
day in the darkness, praying to God, and thinking of Josette. 
When tho night had come, I tremblingly opened tho door, 
and went to buy somo food. 

^ Oh I so you Vo got out of prison !’ said the shopkeeper 
to me, ‘ ** 

^ Yes,* I answered, humbly, 

" I saw that everybody knew whore 1 had just come from, 
and believed the cnarge a^inst me. Peopfe looked at me 
with repugnance, but not, nowever, offensively ; they pitied 
me with their eyes. I went to the cemetery, and sat down 
on my sister's grave, which was still adorned by the fiowors 
that nad been put there fresh on the preceding Sunday, 1 
prayed there, and ate my broad there in tears. 

LXXX. 

After that T returned home ; and the next day, seeing 
that there were * only a few pence left in the drawer, I said 
to myself,*^ You must earn your living; at your ago you 
cannot beg. Como, cost what it may, you must.ro-open your 
shop, try to obtain employment, and work and soil that you 
may live !* 

had the courage to open my shop; sir, to display 
my little sto^k of mer<;handize, to sit behind the counter ss 
usual, and to endure the looks, the smiles, and the whisper- 
ings of the passors-hy, just as though nothing had happened ; 
but no one came in, sir, except one or two beggars to ask for 
alms. 1 hoard malicious tongues saying in the street — ‘ ^^'hat 
impudence she has! Ah, if poor^t^retty little Josette had 
lived, how^ hnmiliated she would have been at the disgrace of 
her oldest sister I She was pretty, at least ! ft was merciful 
of God to take her to himself!’ ' • • 

And then, there was in thevstreei opposite, a bad woman, 
wbo> seeing that I was away, and believing that P had been 
sent out of the country, or imprisoned for a long while, had 
hastened to take my place, hau opened a shop for the sde of 
the same" kind of goods as mine, had drawn away all my 
customem, and was continually pointing her finger at me, 
ind saying; ‘Who would dare now to buy oven a penny- 
worth of soap in such a shop? It would soil your hnnJs 
instead of cleansing them 1* « " ” 
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Ob, heaven ! how I suffered during that unhappy 'week I 
My half-sisters and my cousins were the first to cast me off, 
and never again set foot within my house. 

LXXXI. 

I soon found, sir, that no customers would buy of me. 
The mothers, when they sent their daughters out to purchase 
an 3 ^hing, used to^say : ^ You must not buy it of Genevieve.’ 
Neither would aify one. bring me afiy work to do; and I did 
not dare to go and ask for employment, for I should have 
been told, ' We have non© to give you.^- Ah, sir! talk about 
the plague; bhame is even worse than Iho plague to a poor 
girl. If my mother had not brouglit me. up in iliq fear of 
God I don’t know what I should have done ; but I speak the 
truth when 1 say that I never once thought about taking to 
oVil courses ; I would have .died rather (ban commit a crime. 

LXXXIL 

But this was .not all, sir. Unfortunately 1 had .bought, 
during the prccedingnspring,. fifty crowns’ worth of merchau’ 
dize on credit of the wholesale dealers in the high street, 
intending to*pay them in autumn, after ‘the season was ovqr. 
As I had no customers now, I could not. pay my merchants ; 
neither could I* return to them their goods, for during the 
two mouths that 1 had been in x^nson and my shop had been 
shut np, the cat, finding that there was nothing left for her 
to.eat under the counter, hud run a^ay, and you may imagino 
what fine work the rats had made in her absence^ As for the 
woollens, it was a sad sight to look at them, sir; there were 
great holes gnawed through the pieces of cloth. The salt 
had melted, and the soap become mouldy ;; the gingerbread 
*was as full of tooth-marks as a«saW; the lace was fikediDt, 
and the mirrors lay broken on the stone floor. No one would 
have taken their goods hoxik; but every .one came to ask mo 
to pay them what I owed them.^ It was said : * She will 
docamp soine fine morning, so we must get what we can opt of 
her.* The whole of my rent was not paid ; and the lanmord 
.would not renew my* tenure, because my shop gave/ he said, 
a bad repute to bis house. At last, sjr, ne and the wholeisaio 
merchants agreed to sell my things hy auction; 
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Yes, sir, I saw all my property sold off before my door, 
on the pavement of the street. A man, staliding on tho 
bencli from which Cyprien had tjikeu me so joyou^y into his 
arms to seat me on his mule, unfolded pieces of cloth, haml-A 
kierchicffl, ribbons, and even ray drosses and tlie dresses and 
stomachers of poor Josette, ctyingout: ‘Only threepence-^ 
foiirponce — sixpence; who’ll buy? Hero is Miss Josette’s 
apron! — Here is Miss Genevieve’s Sunday gown! — .What’ll 
yon hid?’ And groat roars of laugfhtor cesouiided through 
.the (‘rowd into tlie room behind the shop Aylmre I was con- 
cealed, bitting on th^pilliabso of my bed while tho inatfre«s«ses 
were being sold at the door. 

“And, no ono came to console me, sir, not oven tho auc- 
tioneer, w4io was- continually coming in and brutally taking 
away, from imdor my very eyes, sometimes one thing, ami 
sometiines another, to put fhoin up for sale, and who, 1 really 
believe, would, for *di version, have put me up for sale, bo 
excited was he by tbo tumult and by wine; and 1 almolit 
think I should have made no^resisfance, I was so much over- 
come, gjid my strength had so entirely failed me. 

‘‘ Uuiing the evening, tho niiffee caum to see me, and* said 
10 mo, reproachfully : 

^ ^ Is it possible. Miss Goaovieve, that you nte content to 

endure all the affronts that are unjustly heaped upon you, 
and that you will roleaso me from the oath I made to you ?’ 

“ * No Mother B^laU,’ I said, * I will never release^ you 
from it at. any jirice.’ 

‘ And why are you sp obstinate?’ she asked. 

“ ^ Bedaus^,"^ said I, * the living can endure, but the "dead 
cannot defend themselves ’ 

“‘And ^hat Ao you iiitdhd to do now'?’ said the poor 
woman, folding her hands over her apron. 

“/ As soon m it is night^I intend to go and ask shelter of 
my half sister.' • . * * 

“ She tossed her head and went away) but soon she returned, 
and said to me : * • 

When you come to be in want of bread, Miss Geneviere, 
remember that you will alwajs^ be wolpome to ray house/ 

liXXXIII, 

‘‘ As soon as the streets became as deserted and emjpty 
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ai^'inv aliop^ and Jt was quite 1 went and |^nocked at 

the door of my half-sister, the only one Vho remained, for 
the other had loft Voiron. She was not unkind; hut I have 
^already told you that th(^ two daughters of luy father by 
his first vfife, had always moked down tipon us, because they 
had a little fortune on their mother’s side, whilst we inherited 
nothing from our mother. They did nop look' with much 
, affection upon tlioir poor relations, and since their -inarriago 
we had seen Very Jittle of them, * 

She, dioweveri received me kindly, gave mo plenty tfc eat 
and drink, and even tad a bed made up*for me in fhe gajprct, 
by ibe side of the servant’s bed. 

' But wo hav.e children, young girls who will soOn bo 
marrlageabie/ said she, roasoniug with mo in a very friendly 
manner; ^you know what is said about- you in the country. 
That has nothing to do with me, I don’t believe it, for I think 
you are a very honest girl.* l^overtheloss, if my daughters 
^vere seen ih the company of their bad aunt, what would not 

people say? ‘And then you have been unfortunate in 

business,' and obliged to have your things sold hy auction. 
This, ie injurious to credit ; idy husband is in business, and 
your being here Height go against him, you know. It will 
never do for you to remain with us; you ^hall stay hero for 
^ few days, but it must not bo known ♦in the town. When 
jhe week is over you must IcTave us, and try to get into 
service at some place a little distance away. We will give 
you money enough to pay your travelling expenses.’ 

I understood her reasoning, and I could not blame her, 
for every one thinks first of thok own children : it*was 
painful, but still it was hothing but natural. 1 thanked her, 
took my supper* with the rest of^the family ’that evening, and 
^ went to sleep with the servant, after I had helped her to 
*#fast^^ up the house and wash the fishes. 

LXXXIV, 

. I did uof feel any difficulty ahqut going into service in any 

fahiily, on the contra^, t was made for it, and it pleased me 
to^nder any one assistance, even though I was not paid for 
it. ' 1 not fond of fine clothes, and I was not afraid of 
Woi:k, as you know. But what person at Vojron, know* 
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ing tbo e^ories tliat were ^}(1 about me, wouia give me a 
bituation*; and wlio would take mo withbut a character at 
any other place? A poor girl who has been unfoiiunate, 
who sent her child to the foundling-hospital, and who h^ 
been confined for two months in* jail at Lyons, — ttiat was no 
great recoininendatioii, was ii, sir? 'No. -Well, then^ there 
was only one person in all Voiron who could conscientiously 
give mo a good character, and her reputation had been some-* 
what damaged by the share she had taken in my afiair, and 
1 v^s the only person who could clear Jier ; this was Mother 
Belan, tbo midwife. Hero was an instance of the chances of 
human af^irs. We were both of ns suspected, and wo alone 
could certify to each other’s morality and innocence* Truly 
life is a badly disentangled skein of thread !” 

This reflection made me smile, though I was really much 
grieved at the singular embarrassment of this poor girl. 

LXXXV. 

^ Well !* said I in the morning when I woke, ‘ my course 
is clear, must go to Mother Belan/ And I went to her 
house before there were any persons out in the streets. 

“ The good woman ^\e me a certificate to the efiect that 
my name was Genevieve, that 1 was a ^trustworthy and 
honest girl, that \ had never done any one in the country an 
injury, and that 1 might be trusted by any one and every 
one, to attend to the kitchen, to keep the houso in order, or 
to take ciire of the children; and she signed it. It was not 
very well written, nor on very clean paper ; but bhe wrote 
it with a kind heart ; and when she had done, bho went to 
her drawers and forced me to accept twelve shillings that 
iho had there, *and one of her best neckoroliiefs, so that 
I might present a decout appearance when 1 wont to 
house. ^ You will repay me this out of your savings. Miss 
Genevieve,* she said. I owe it her still, sir ; but she also 
saidi, ^If you can't paysne here, why then you must repay 
mb in heaven I* ' * . 

LXXXVL 

My sister atso gave mo some clothes and a Uttto^money, 
^and I staj^fed to seek a situation at Grenoble. Mother 
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B^lan. had reoommonded me to^ one of her friends there who 
exercised the same profession'' as she did. 1 served there 
without wages for a few weeks ; but the sight .of women in 
labour, and the cries of the little children in the house, con- 
tinually recalled so very forcibly to. my memory my poor 
sister, and the origin of our misfortunes, that I could not 
accustom myself to it. I was soon obliged to leave her, for 
I did nothing* but weep, and I was always ill. A poor 
woman, the^widow of a grocer, wl^o had a pretty daughter 
sixteen years of age, then .took me to do the cooking apd 
make the beds, and*to teach her daughter hov^ to make lace. 
I was to have ten crowns a-year for my wages, and twelve 
^yards of cloth and two aprons on New Year’s Day. The 
mother was kind, hut rather suspicious; she used to go -to 
market with me herself, to see whether 1 bargained well, 
and to make sure that I did not ^ckot a single apple or 
plum for myself out of the provision basket. This humi- 
liated mje very much, for I had always been trusted most 
implicitly. 1 * . 

But the daughter was so pretfy, so kind-hearted, so 
affable, so good-natured, »that she made up for all her 
mother’s faults. As soon as I had done my work in the 
kitchen, and that never took me very long, she arid 1 used 
to sit together working in the parlour, with our feet upon a 
foot-warmer, during the whole day, while her mother was 
out Chatting with her old acquaintances. At the end of 
three months we were like sisters. She reminded me of 
Josette, sir ; and I was very happy, so happy that I would 
have stayed theVe the whole of my life. 

‘‘ But just at the very time when^ we had become most 
fond of one another, and she had promised to take me with 
•her whenever she ^ot married, so that we might never be 
separated, a tmvelling pedlar from Voiron, whom I did not 
oven know by* sight, but who knew me; came into the house, 
with his pack upon his back,* to sell some linen to niy 
mistress* I was sent down to the cellar to fetch some wina 
ta give to the man *«ifter ho had been paid, for he had 
bargained that Something to eat and drink should be given 
hini in addition to the pried' of his goods. Oh I tho wicked 
. maul I ‘do not wish him any evil, tJiough j hut ho might 
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have kept hie tongue within Kjn toeyi, and not Lave ruined 
a poor girl like me, just for the ploasuio of talking. ^ ^ 

“ When I caino up from the <dlar, with a jug of wino in 
my hand, I lioard this iiian #jpoaking in a low tone to tho 
two ladies ; they loft oil* when I ontcied, but I saw an extra- 
ortiinary and hUfai>inoub cxprfs'iiou on tho countenances of 
both nioilicr ami daughter. Tho mother looked angry, tho^ 
d'lttghter borrowful. They no longer spoke to ino in tho 
s.iuio tono of ^oioo ; they did not look at me with the saiiio 
liiondly (yo; they did not tell'uio as jisual to bring my 
work into tho parlour in tho 6vcning. I 2 >assod a night of 
anxiety, wondering wllat I could have done to displease 
tlionu /J'ho next morning my mistress camo into tho kitchen * 
and said : — 

** ‘ Hero are your wages. You are very bold to dare to 
set your foot in an hone<-t house, after what thopodlat told us 
about you. Make up your bundle in my proseuco, so that I 
may bo sure that you tajto nothing that does not belong to 
you, and leave iny house ! ’ 

“ Alas! my bundle, sir, was not \cry largo, I could tie all 
my things up one pocket-handkbrohief. 1 did not vouturo 
to answer her ; dnd I went l^ack into piy bed-room to put* 
on my shoos, Tho daughter came secretly to bid -mo fere- 
well ; she wept at leaving me, and slijipod a erown-pioco 
into tho iKickct of my apron. I went from door to ^loor 
over all the town to try and got a place, but every one 
asked me, ' Where do you come from 1 ,Are‘ you known 
bore? Have you a good chAraeter from your last mistress f 
We will inako inquiries about you.* When I called again 
in tho oenihg, or on the .next (fay, I was told, ^ We have 
engaged some one else.* I wont away wiping my eyes with , 
the corner of my ajiron,* 

At last, tho wife of my hUo mistress’s sheomakor coii- 
dbnted to engage mo to take care of her childrbn, anti to 
bind shoes in the i*oom behind tho shop. I had my bod and 
» board, and twopence for every jiair of shoes that I bound. 
Well! sir, 1 was putisfied, because tho slioemaket and his 
Wife did not despise mo, and used to say to ine sometimes, 

* All havi^ thdr fenlts, but that is no reason why we should 
scorn one another. The children are well token cure of, the 
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RIG wpII hound; tjioro are never any hii^li words in 
tlio hhop*; icmain with us as long as you pleaso, wo are not 
aslinniod of you !’ 

Yeb, it is true, ihoy wore not ashamed of me; but would 
you belie>^ tliiil otlior& found fiiiih with them for their 
diariiy towards mo? Yes, sir, my foianer mistress began 
W* withdrawing her own and her diiughtoi’s custom irom 
thorn, and aftei wards induced her fiicndb'to do the same, 
saying: 'Those people a^o*very insolent, au<l very indo- 
licato take into their service a vagabond who deceived 
the conlidcuco of an honest fanyly )ik<^urs, by never saying 
^biit she had just been libciated frlftailpison, whore sho luul 
been conflue<i for the most frightful enmes. Indeed, I am 
told hlio not only tried to lose but also 'to kill her poor 
child 1* When I* found this out, sir, and saw that the shoe- 
maker’s charity to me was the cause of, all the evil, and 
that work ami food were getting scafeer on iny account, 1 
said to myself, ' You must not liring mibfortime upon there 
poor people/ So I bade good-bye to the shoemaker and bib 
wife,'kibsed the children, and set out one evening, so that 
nobody might see mo leave the *town. , The dmermakor’s 
wife gave me a letter to the wife of a citizen of Lyoiib, in 
whobo bov\ice bhe had been when younjij* She bai^ihjt 1 
was careful, and oidorly, and that sho had no fault to find 
^vith the way in which I did my work. She begged her to 
help mo, if by chance sho ot any of her friends stood in need 
of a servant. « 

BXXXAfll. 

This letter wub of gi'cSt use to mo^sir; for the* day 
after I ai‘rived at Lyons, tho*dauglifer of the lady to whom 
it was dddrsissed, who had just •’married a manufacturer* at 
Tararo, took mo into her borvico, and I went With her to 
their coimtry-houige in the environs of that town. It made 
my heart inoxprobsibly glad again to behold mountains, 
hedgerows, and meadows, and to soo tho weavers at woik, 
ai)4 tlio linen spread out on tho grass, just as it had boon in 
my mother’s field at Voiron, I remained for throo years in 
that house, very quiet and tolerably happy.. I had no fault 
to find with my master, except, that like nearly all other 
inqi’chauts, be wAs rather avaricious. They weref howSver^ 
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Tery wcjl off 5 but you might have said that thoir purse f^as 
dropsical, for tho larger it swelled the more desirous it was 
to drink. They liked mo very well, because I required very 
little wages, had a poor appetite, and was willing to do any 
kind oi work ; so that I did the cooking, dressed the lady 
and her two children, dug ii^the garden, washed the clothes, 
and took caio of niy master’s horse , for he had n hoiso to 
draw the carriage in which he used to go about to sell hit 
linen. Tho poor animal 1 thoy begrudged him his food, too ! 
If I had not secretly carried to him tho outside leaves of tho 
vegetables, and other things from tho kitchen, he would 
often have had nothi||g hut his rack to cat. But I took a * 
liking to tho poor beast. He used to neigh in his stabie 
whenever ho ^eard' my voice or my footstep in tho yard, 
and when I opened the stable-door, ho looked at ino as 
fondly as a human being could have done. It was, however, 
fiom my master’s avaike as regarded his animals, and tho 
pity that 1 felt for them, that my la«t luisforijine, and sub- 
sequent happiness wore brought about. I will toll you all 
about it, though I’m suio you will laugh But never mind, 
it is all true ; tho heart leads us to commit many follies. 

, * , . LXXXVIII. 

There were in the stable along with my pet horse, two 
or three sheep, that used to graze in tho meadows 'donng the 
day, when the linen was not spread out |o bleach. My 
master and mistress woie «inwillii)g to loso even the few 
blades of half rotten grass that sprang up undernoath tho 
damp cloths. *At the beginning oi winter, after Ihese sheep 
had boon shorn, they wpro sdd with their lambs « to tho 
butcher, so that their owners'might not have the expense o& 
feeding them during tho cold weather. 

One of those sheep yeaned at Martinmas, that js, on the 
11 til of November, and eight days after she was sold to be 
killed ; but her lamb was too young for sale, so it remiiined 
with mo. I gave it milk from the cow in the hollow of my 
Inmd, and brought it up just as I would have brought up 
a mothorlcbs ohihL Tho poor little animal became quite 
attached to mo, sif. When it could not follow mo to tho 
ttablth tiie or the gaiden, it used to bloat most 
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piteoiisljr; so that, ■ to keep it quiet, I was obliged to let it 
come with me into the kitchen, where it lay down with the 
dog, by the fire-side. It was never happy unless it was 
with me or the dog. The dog had also grown so fond of it, 
that he would bark in his kennel until I took the lamb to 
him. He made room for it on the straw, and there these 
two animals used to play or sleep together in a way that it 
gave me pleasure and compassion to behold. 

“ Shall I confess it, sir 1 When my fire was smouldering 
beneath the ashes, and my master and mistress were out, 
I used often to go and sit down by the kennel in the sunshine, 
and watch those two animals, while VlKras knitting my stock- 
ings or hemming my napkins. I was so foolish, sir, that I 
used to feel thoroughly happy there with two animals which 
I was sure loved me. I felt their warm breath as they put 
their heads over my shoulder. Indeed, sir, though it is said 
that animals have no souls, 1 really used sometimes to fancy, 
when I looked into their eyes, that I could see as much 
thought and intellect in them as in the eyes of a human 
being. At all events, sir, be that as it may, tlie dog and 
the lamb were my^ society, my family, my chief consola- 
tion, How could it be otherwise? We love those who 
love us ! • 


LXXXIX. ,p 

" Ah I but,'* said Genevieve, checking herself, " I have 
not told you anything about the dog yet I” 

“ True,” I replied, '^please tell me all about him, for you 
know I am very fond of dogs.” 

Well, sir, he was" not a citizen-dog like yours, for you 
know that dogs, like men, belong to difierent ranks; there 
are beggar-dogs, labourer-dogs, citizen-dogs, and nobleman- 

1 them by their hide, os you tell men by their 

dress. Why ? I don’t know, it is a mystery, but it is never- 
theless so,” 

This proves to me, Genevieve, that you have been a 
careful ol^server of' animals. Nature has fitted them for 
dSfierent professions. Food and lodging cannot alter them, 
they are what they are. Sometimes you see a noble dog 
belonging to a peasant, and a peasant dog belonging to a 
noble, But they can’t deceive one another ; they reo6gniiie 

X • 
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eool) other for what they really are, and they do this the 
more easily^ because thoy havo no clothes in which to dis- 
^uiso themselves. They arc proud or humble according to 
their rank j they envy or respect one another just as mon do. 
All nature is made of the same materials. But tell mo what 
kind of dog yours was."* ^ 

My dog was noitlicr large, nor small, nor fat, nor lean ; 
his name was LouIok, bccaiiso he was a wolf-dog; his muzzle 
vras rather poiutod, his eye grey and keen, his teeth short 
and white, his lips smiling, his bark gentle and ratbor plain- 
tive when ho was chained up, and his ears wore braoll, sharp, 
and contiunally pricked U2>, and he used to turn them fioiu 
right to left, like the sails of a windmill, to catch the sound. 
HIs tail, as bushy as that of a fox, was turned uj) at the 
cud, but 1*urved at tbo middle by the weight of his long, 
tinok, silky hair. His hair was Jong, fine, and as soft to 
the touch as well-comB*ed flax ; and it was so bushy that 
when 1 patted him my baud was quite covered over by it, 
and when I took it away the marks of my fingers remained, 
just as footmarks romaui in a meadow when the grass is 
high. He was of a sort between a pcasaut-dog and a 
ckizeu-dog, something like the vicar s dog that is lying on 
the chair there. * 

XC. 

Though <stho house was wery large, sir, my mistress 
very parsimonious, my master very ill-toinpered, my wages 
small, and my work hard, the dog and tho lamb kept me 
company during the day-time in the stable or 'the court- 
yard, and during tho evening in tho kitchen. Their society 
attached mo to the house, it seemed to me that wo were 
related to ono another, and that if 1 were to leave my mas- 
ter’s service, they would be left without anybody who could 
understand them, and I should remain without anybody to 
talk to or to love in the world. Thoy seemed to belong to 
mo, much more than to my master, by tjie right of habit and 
of mutual attachment ; however, I would not have stolen 
them on any account, for thoy were not kept at my expense, 
but at that of tho house. So, though 1 was not happy 
there, 1 Uever thought about leaving. The idea of bidding 
IsreweU for ever to the dog and the lamb never once 
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entered my mind. Without them life would have been a 
desert to me. 

The lamb used to slpep with the dog at the foot of my 
bod. It gave me so much pleasure, sir, to see of a morning 
wJien I awoke, their four eyes looking friendly at me ! 
And then, when I had got up^ the dog went to liis duty at 
the gate of the court-yard, or into his kennel, and the lamb, 
following me from the kitchen to the stable, from the stable 
to the wood-stack, and from the wood-stack to the garret, 
whither I went to spread out the linen, came after mo up and 
down the stairs, and never willingly left me. 

“ They did not so much begrudge the dog his food, because 
he kept watch over the linen, and up the leavings ; but 
the lamb was a soiftce of great grief to iny nuister and. 
mistress, because it ate hay, broad, and grass. I used often 
to bear Gomplaints against it; sometimes it had devoured a 
salad, sometimes eaten a little salt, sometimes gnawed a crust 
of bread. My mistress said • ^ We must shear it and sell it 
at Martinmas ; we cannot afford to keep an animal that gets 
fat at our expense and yields us no rotuni.* Oh ! the eco- 
nomy of those people had neither consideration nor „ pity, 
neither eyes nor ears, neither if nor hut ; everything must 
yield them some return*. When once the poor animal had 
giv^ them its wool, it had nothing else to 'give but its icn- 
dorhess and alfeotion for me ; and that was not thought of 
for a moment. 

XCI. * • 

^ V *■ 

Well 1 * said I qpa day to my mistress, ^ since the keep 
of the lamb distresses you so much, I will pay for its foo^ 
if you will allow me, cut of my wages. '^Take ten out 6f the 
thirty shillings that you give mo a-year, and say po more 
about. It. You shall have the wool, and 1 pliall have the 
friendship ;■ and we shall both bo satisfied/ My master and 
niistress calculated upon their fingers, and then laughed and 
^id : ‘ Very well.*, For the future I had only twenty ehil- 
liu^psT ary$s^, and the lamb waf allowed to remain along with 
me and the dog. AM went on well until the next Martinmas 
drew nigh. 

, BaVunfortunatolyi one evening, when I had gope out to 
U^llk the eow> and had left the {>aU of milk at the stable door 
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while I went to litter down the horao^ this greedy lamb^ sir, 
saw the milk all foaming before him, dipped his head into 
the pail, and began to &nk. He did not drink a quarter 
of a pint, sir, at most; but suddenly my mistress opened 
the window opposite, and Ij^egan to shnek as tkough she 
were being murdered. I ran iip, drove away the lamb, and 
tried to make excuses for the poor creature by saying that 
it was my fault for having left the milk within his reach ; 
but it was no use. From that time forth the lamb and I 
were regarded with suspicion, and watched as though we had 
been two thieves ; our bread was measured out to us, and I 
was obliged to give a strict account of the refuse vegetables. 
It was said that 1 gave to the lamb the salad leaves that 
were intended fbr the cow; in fact, I now had no p^jice ! 1 

sometimes used to weep about it, caressing the poor creature ! 
it seemed to understand' me, and looked up in my face with 
a sorrowful expression, as it lay with its head in my apron, 
and its pretty, gentle eyes fixea on mine. 

XCIL 

** Martinmas was now at hand. My master and mistress 
were continually saying that 1 neglected their interests to 
look after the animals, that 1 was too fond of them,«and 
that 1 made too great pets of the dog and the lamb; that 
the dog should be chained up all the day, and the lamb sold 
at one of the country fairs,, or else they would not get a 
purchaser for it, or would lose by the sale. I offered to buy 
It tot mysetf, and to give a whom wages for my poor 

&}end. But they said that would be a bad bargain, because 
t let it do* so much mischief in the garden and in the kitchen* 
!fhen they mada a conspiracy against me. It makes me 
. shudder to telt^ou about it. 

XOIII. 

^^One Satni^y evening, aifc after 1 had done my work 
Ojnd was Sitting down tjnletly in my bed-room Seconding my 
stockir^vW^^ dog and lamb were playing jtegetber 
in the Hennei bdow, and suspecting no evil, I hecm agireat 
mm nnd^r soy wlnd^^ * people were runningj^ the Iamb was 
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bleating, and the dog barking and grinding his teeth. 1 
dropped my work, opened my window, and what do you 

think I sd.w % I saw a man, with bare arms, a blue 

apron round bis waist, and a great knife in his right hand, 
t^ing with his left hand to drag the lamb out of the kennel 
or the dog, who was defending his friend with his teeth as 
well as his voice ! 1 cried out to stop the butcher, but he 
did not take an^ notice of me ; and enraged at having .been 
bitten by the dog, he plunged jiis knife into the iamb's 
throat, under my very eyes, and in spite -of all my cries and 
gestures. Ah ! sir, it seemed to me that 1 was witnessing a 
crime, and that he was murdering a Christian. 

** However, the man having been knocked down, and having 
left the knife in the throat of the poor animal, the dog and 
the lamb had jumped over his body and run instinctively 
into the kitchen, the door of which stood wide open, to come 
and take refuge with me. They both ran up the wooden 
staircase, the one yelping, the other groaning, and lay down 
under the bed, at my feet, as if to save themselves from 
their assassin. Poor creatures 1 You should have seen how 
piteously they looked at me, and how they seemed to 
implore my protection. I threw myself down by tlie bed- 
side to take the knife out of the lamb’s throat ; it stretched 
its head towards me, and let me do sp, as if it knew that I 
wished to relieve it and not to destroy it. But no sooner 
had I removed the knife, than the olood gushed out in 
torrents over.nny hahds, and the lamb expired in my arms ! 
The dog trembled* with grief, as though he were shuddering 
at the murder of his companion, and b^ as great a horror 
blood and death as myself! 1 wept also, with the dead 
lamb in my lap, and the dog howling at my feet, mingling 
my cries with his, and my tears with blood of the lamb. 
Ah 1 sir, I had never seen a crime committed before, but 
this one made me undorstawid all others, and will never be 
effaced from my memory. 

I did not reproach my master and mistress. I said : 
‘ They are masters of what belongs to them the carcase of 
the animal is theirs, but his friendship was mine. Why^did 
they deprive me of it treasonably? I shall go away/ I 
embraced tha dog ; I was sorry to leave him lu so hard a 
place, but could remain there no longer, firsts becaaea I 
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eliauid have always had that scene of horror^ of murdei* and 
dl blood before luy eyes when I was in that room; and 
secondlv, because the assassination of my poor oompanion 
had^haa such an effect upon me^ that 1 should not have been 
' able to attend to the cookings any longer^ as the sight o| a 
piece of raw meat would have made me faint, l&erefore 
^termined to leave my situation. I took my three years* 
and my bundle under my ann, and I left Tararo, 
without knowing 'whith6]|. I should go. I could no longer 
offer myself as a servant of all work to any family, because 
of my repugnance to do the cookingl I said to myself : 

^ t will i^etum to Dauphiny, and try to gain my living as a 
needle-woman somewhere in the neighbourhood of Voiron. 
Perhaps the people there will have forgotten the fault iin-* 
puted to mo^ and some good woman will engage me to 
attend to her children^ to take care of her silkworms^ or 
to stretch out and bleach linen.* 

XCIV. 

After I had paid my expenses, all 1 had left out of my 
three years’ wages was a dossen crowns and a few clothes. 
An egg-merchant, whom 1 knew, was going to fake n load of 
chesnnts to Lyons fc^r and he agre^ to let me ride with 
him in hk cart for a shilling. I got lb saturated with the 
snow, and so benumhaii with the cold, that, on my arrival at 
Lyons, I was obliged to go to the hOi^pital. The Skfers 
of Charity i^beived me kindly, and took *mat care of me. 
i made friends of two of them, who acM as nurses in the 
women’s ward. It seemed to me so good and so noble thus ^ 
to do fveryl^&dy them or not/ 

Wbethe^ they were i^pugnant or otherwise, without asking 
,%iany recompense from them, but on the contrary, obeying 
ihteir i^igbt^i W^ii^es for a rbward that would be given only 
1>y tib Jffaiait# of i«w all in Paradise ! Oh 1 how I envied them 1 
L i^ed thls^ if - 1; could not become oiie of them, as 1 was a 
fifbrifant abb* yesi hni that I must have gboe 

and that I must entet 
ebnreatJ^ from MW I ehould by-and-bye be sent to servs 
r ^ did liit Idk hospital* , B^ommandaticaist l eOuld 
any ones. A conventf I diould hate been , 
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asked: ^Whence do you come, audwliat do you bring J* 

A dowry? I bad only about thirty shilliugs, and a few 
clothes. , '+f 

But, I mistako, Sir ; I thought 1 had that sum, but I 
had not. A wicked woman wo was recovering from lier 
illness, and who slept in the bed next to mine, seeing that 
I frequently looked at my bundle as it lay on the chair 
beside me, said to me : ' Be careful j you don’t know whom 
you may sleep by in these inns of the good God. I don’t 
know whether you have got a purse, but, if you have, con- 
ceal it carefully.’ I believed, sir, that she told me to do * 
this out of kindness, but it was with an evil intention ; she 
only wanted to know whether I had any money. I took out 
of my bundle the stocking in which I had put my thirty 
shillings, and hid it under my pillow before her eyes ; but 
my fever soOn becamo so violent, that I forgot all about my 
little property. 

This woman left the hospital while 1 was ill, and when I 
left it myself, I had nothing ! She had robbed me during my 
fever. I had only two sixpences in the pocket of my apron J 
How could I venture now to return to my country after an 
absence qf several years, and thus to insult my family ? I 
could not think of doing so ; 1 bought some bread, asked 
my way of the people I met, and walked on slowly through, 
the villages, towards CremieUx, Bourgoing, and Tour-du- 
Piu. Everywhere I offered my services, and everywhere I 
was refused. I lived for about fifteen days on the high-roads, 
selling all my poor ^jffects one by one to pay for my bed 
and mod at tl|e hms at wbiob I stopped. It was the bad 
season of the year; there were no sllk-wonns to take caro 
'of, nor hay to turn; nor silk to wind, Uor corn to reap, nor 
any work for a pUojp girl like in the country. It was 
no ttfiU for mO to wander about from door to door ; I was 
told: ^ We have no work for yoU to do ;* or else, ^ You bare 
no references ;’ or else, ‘ That girl has a sickly appearanci>, 
she wottl4 be always ill, we oUnnot take her, ai^ wC have 
enough to do to keep our own old folks and children.’ The 
7oa& were covered with ice and buow* . 
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XCV. 

At 1ongtli> sir, I had nothing left but the elothos that I 
wore upon my body, and they were all in tatters. My shoes 
were full of holes, and my stockings out at heel; 1 looked 
like one of those vagabonds who have gone into a prison or 
a hospital in their sumnier-clotheb, and who come out again 
in the month of December with a cotton gowA, a light straw- 
bonnet, and thin shoes fit only for walking upon the grass or 
tho dust. When I saw myself in the glass of the shop-win- 
dows, I could not help fearing and pitying myself. I 
said: * Who would ever let such a beggar sit down by their 
fire-side f 

“ Alas! sir, I was soon obliged to become a beggar. Yes, 
sir, I do not blush to toll you, 1 have held out lUy hand for 
charity. I did not do so for long, but I have irpld out my 
hand. 

"Poor Genevieve!” I exclaimed. "What! you were 
reduced to the necessity of knocking at persons’ doors, and 
begging food and shelter for tho night, for charity 1 Ah! 
you have well repaid it since,” 

XCVI. 

" Yo% sir,” she continued, raising her head more proudly 
than she had hitherto done, " 1 resolved to ask for ebarityy 
rather than to return to Voiron and disgrace my elder sister 
and my rich nephews and nieces. I preferred to fho) shame 
for myself, than to bring shame on all tho rest of my family. 
Accordingly, when 1 had nothing left, and had given up all 
hopes of obtaining a situation, I kept away from the towns, 
large villages, and high-roads, and 1 said to myself; * It will 
be better to go along the bye-roads; you won’t be seen so 
much, and it will be better to beg food of tlie poor people of 
the country, at the doors of isolated houses, than of the rich 
tradesmen of tho towns. Whore you find more misery, there 

S on will find more pity and less insult.* This is singular, 
ir; but it is nevertheless ^uite true. You might say tnat 
the rich 1hink:'^Pooh I we shall never fall so low;* and that 
the poor think, 'Ah I we may be as badly off to-morrow,* 
This makes them better underatand that word of God which 
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eaye: * As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them like^tdae.’ And then I have always found that 
misery opens ihe^ heart, but wealth hardens it. This is not 
iavanahly the case, of course; there are servants of Gpd' 
among the wealthy as well as among the indigent; and. there 
are some rich people who take as much pleasure in giving as 
the poor do in receiving. But you do not always happen to 
knock at the good. Samaritan’s door. It is better, when you 
thus humble yourself, to ask of the lowly and not of the'grcat. 
And then, the' unfortunate are never ashamed of misery. 
Sometimes they haye no bread to give you, but they never 
insult you^. So I said to myself: ^ Walk only through the 
fields, and stop only at the doors of cottages;’ and I found 
this the best plan. 

XCVII. 

'^You will ask me: ‘But wbither were you going, Gene- 
vieve?’ Ah! sir, I quite expect such a question; but as I 
hope for heaven, whenever I put it to myself, I could never 
answer it clearly. At all events I was travelling nearer to 
that ridge of the Chartreuse mountains that lies between 
Yoiron and Saint LaurCnt; either because the same instinct 
tliat brings the rabbit back to the burrow it has left, made 
mo turn unconsciously towards the scenes of my youth and of 
my love;' or because 1 had a confused notion that 1 should 
^iid more oharity by going higher up the mountains and thus 
getting nearer to heaven; or because niy good angel was 
leading me by the hand, although I did not know it, towards 
the asylum of my salvation. 

XCVIII. 

- “ Yoji ,wonld have been pained and shocked to see me, sir; 
my 'dress, my stockings, my handkerchief, and my shoes were 
all so much^£^>iled with the mud of the roads, saturated with 
the* rain and snow, and tom by the flints and thorns of the 
bye^paths and fleld& In spite of all this, sir, I met with a 
Iwd reception in all the cottages which I saw of an evening, 
and to which 1 bent my steps to beg a few pieces of rye- 
bread, and a little hay or straw to sleep upon in some corner 
for the night. They made me draw near to the fire^ hhd 
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troquently gavo tiae soniq milk, batter, or honey, togetlict 
mth my brqad. They generally allowed me to sleep in the 
cow-house, where it was so warm and smelt so nice, and 
^hQte I was lulled to sleop by tho peaceful rumination of tlio 
cattle. When, in the morning, 1 \^as still too wet or too 
tired , to be able to go on my journey, "^thoy would say to nie: 

^ Stay as long as you please, poor woman, you will bring otir 
cattle good fortune; we have never shut our door against 
misery. How do we know but that we might refuse to 
I'eceive providence and salvation into our house 

But 1 never abused their kindness, sir; and, as soon as over 
my poor legs were strong enough to bear me, I thanked the 
mistress gratefully, taught the little children some prayer or 
other, and wont away to seek some other refuge that I might 
not remain too long at the expense of the same family. They 
used to say: \ She is a pilgrim who has made a vow to Saint 
Bruno, and is performing it in spite of the inclemency of the 
weather;* but they always spoke to one another about me in 
a loi^voice. The peasants are not inquisitive, sir; they say, 
every one has his own thoughts, and other people’s secrets 
are not ours, 

XCIX. , 

“ After all, my life would not have been painful beyond 
endurance if 1 had not been obliged to seek a fresh shelter 
every , day, and if the weather had not been so cold. But iJW 
was tlien a little after Christmas; and tho higher 1 wont ^ np 
the mountaitis, the more did the ico, ^now, and fogs, hang 
like white oil upon the branches of the fir-trees. They 
covered the earth with a shroud ^;hat made all the valleys, all 
the mountains, all the and all the roads, ^resemble one 
another. I could only recognize the fields by tbe footniarks 
wbieU the Utile birds, the kids, and the rabbits had left on 
the is:hite cloak of the herbage; I could only find the foot- 
paths W,tbe’(»de^bu^ unequal holes which the sure foot of 
the nl tiles in the snow, and which tho wind ^lad not 

eniitibly / Sometimes 1 wandered out of tho roM,^ 

got hsif tho white dust with which the ravines ' 

.. ubib litonchOs of the holly-ttees and ba!rberry- 

'^shes that kept me upl and, ihapk 

I only iupi^ the misToAfifib of losing iny sh(4^. 
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‘ Well !* said I to uiysolf wheu I got out again, ' you woto 
boru is'ith naked feet, were you not ? Then you can live in 
the same state!’ And I took courage when I thought: * The 
snow Tfrill meltj arid after haring walked bare-footed upon tlio 
ice, you will have to walk bare-footed upon the tender grass 
aitd flowers of spring. Such is life; you must take it a^j God 
has made it; to find fault with it would only be to put your*^ 
self in a bad temper; it is better to look at the sky than at 
youir feet, for there at least you sometimes see the sun. or a 
star. Forward I’ And I went on, sir.” 

Good Genevieve?” said I to her, ‘^what admirable resig- 
nation and courage you possess !” 

And I could not help regarding her with admiration, so 
much moved was I by the words of this excellent woman. 
She cast down her eyes in silence, and did not resume her 
nari*ative till tho next evening, when the Angdm had 
sounded. 


However, one day I fell into a great misfortune, or rather 
I should say, I just escaped falling into one. However, if I 
had died theiiiie, I should Lave had a magnificent shroud all 
the same. This is how it was, sir. 

I had, one fine winter’s morning, left a farm-house that 
was very high up among the mountains, and I was going 
up higher still, whither I know not, along gorges separated 
by torrents whicb I crossed without bcin^ able to see them, 
l>eoause they were covered wdth a crust ot ice, and the falling 
avalanches bad rested upon that crust, I had been told that 
there were a number of scattered cottages on the side of 
Savoy, and that the people there we^e kind and humane. I 
thought I might be able to get my Ijl^ead- tbore by spinning 
black wpol or peeling hemp during the winter. So I went 
forvrard bare-moted, but with cunndfence in God, and with 
the hope that my life as a beggar would soon copie to an end; 
for I had always been ashamed of eating the bread of other 
people, without having earned it. 

, “ It Was about three or four o’clock in the afternoon* I 
knew this by thj^ sun, whidi I caught momentaiy glimpses of 
thrpMgh the heavy grey clouds that ran across the sky, like 
{righted bocks, driven along by tho furious wind The itietui* 
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tains oraoked beneath my feet, the fir-trees hissed, bent, and 
broke every now and then, and were roiled along root upper- 
most, with avalanches of snow and Mones, into ravines so 
deep that 1 dared not look down them. 1 crept along the 
brink of these abysses, holding on to the icy branches, to save 
inyself from the wind, which had carried away my bonnet, 
my cap, and my comb, which was lashing my face with my 
hair until it bled profusely, and which seemed desirous of 
tearing oflT my gown, and casting me quite naked into that 
sea of frothing enow. I cried out, but I could not hear my 
own voice, for the squall carried away the sound as soon as it 
had left my lips; it was so strong, sir, that it drove my eye- 
lids into my eyes. At the same time, this wind raised such 
clouds of dust and dropped them again so suddenly, that 
heaven, earth, the air, the light, and the snow, were con- 
founded together, and formed only a single element, half 
transparent, half dark, half stifling, half respirable, throngfa 
which I advanced with my bands stretched out before me 
just as though I had been groping in a dark cellar without a 
candle. The night fell rapidly and it was soon quite dark; I 
was afraid to go forward for fear of falling down a precipice, 
so I sat down on a heap of snow, and awaited ^py last hour, 
praying to God in a low voice. I was not afraid of death, 
sir, blit I was afraid, of being disinterred the next day; by 
the wolves, who would tear off my dress and scatter ray poor 
naked limbs over the road, to be seen by the passers-by. 
And yet, in tbe midst of my fear and my horror, I felt dis- 
posed to sleep, and frequently let my head fall on the snow 
as though it had been a pillow. The cold rain tnii^ling ^th 
the snow, and filing upon my face, awoke me; 1 sat up on 
ray seat and asked myself; ^ Where am 1 f 

. " ' * ' , 'it 

ci. 

■ Alas t Mr, l .ivas'Bot yety fax from euoconr, but tbe viud, 
tbe iinet; the ntin, were eo violent and loud^ and tbe 
waa that no one eould either see or hear me. 

Bemdegj fi'liiid ^o| jndM out fpr a long while. The wind 
inid now tittie, the enow was beginoiijg to melt and 

f way ^d^nfej, and the elonda loOhed nei^er ao low nor 
' btti Idft lifkril^ blue add bltok ^raoest in the eky. 
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in which 1 could perceive some stars shining brightlj^ The 
night was far advanced; it mast by this time have been two 
or three, o’clock in the morning. * 1 had shivered, prayed, or 
dreamed, without suspecting it, during more than half the 
night. Oh ! what a night it was. But do not alarm your- 
self, sir, I will soon tell you the end of all. 

Oil. 

1 stood up on iny benuiubod legs; 1 could no longer feel 
my feet, they were so frozen. I saw nothing, it was too dark; 
but whilo listening so attentively that I should almost have 
heard a flake of snow fall upon the dumb carpeting of the 
mountains, I suddenly beard, close by me, tbe low bellowing 
of a cow, which was answered by tbe crowing of a cock, 
which perhaps was singing in its dreams, or bad taken the 
glimmer of a star for tbe first ray of morning light. * 

“ I cannot describe to you what 1 felt, sir, when I heard 
the cow and the cock. I said to myself ; ' Man is there ! ’ 
It seemed to me as though some one had dragged me out of 
a river in which I was drownix^, and had placed mo in the 
palace and bed of a queen. 1 fell down with the .reaction 
of my emotion, and then I knelt and thanked God for las 
inerc^, and listened once more. The cock crowed again, as 
if it bad been calling me, and agijn the heifer lowed more 
quietly from the depths of her stall. I walked carefully 
forward in the direction of the sound ; and soon 1 perceived 
a black patch of fir-trees on the slope of a hill, and the 
outline of a house and farm-buildings upon the white sheet 
of snow that coverei all the rest of the ground. In a few 
minutes 1 found myself, by the dim light, of the stars, iu a 
courtyard, in which there were a well, a dunghill, some carts, 
some OB-yokes and harrows resting against the wall, and a 
wooden staircase loading from the courtyard into the house. 
I could see no ligh^ of a fire through the windows ; I could 
bear no voices xmr footsteps in tbe house ; I did^not dare^to 
call out, for fear that 1 might be taken for a robber. I could 
not remain outside for the rest of the night without dying of 
cold and of feai*. I was very bold, sir ; I conjectured that 
there ^was a stable, as I had heard a cow ; I felt with my 
hands* along the wall of the house until 1 found a 4oc^ , 
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Hbocording to the custom in the mountains^ it was only fastened 
l>y ^ of wood^ tied by a string, and pushed into a hole in 
, angther piece of wood, just like a cork is pushed into the 
neck of a bottle. 1 pulied back the peg, opened the door^ 
shut it noiselessly after me, and found myself in a stable in 
which, there were several auunals, as I perceived by tlie 
noise they made, and whore it was as warm as the vicar’s 
parlour used to be when I made a iire in the stove there, so 
that he migliJ; read his breviary in peace. 

“ The cows did not take much notice of me, I only heard 
the sound of two or three of the bells which they had on their 
tu^ks, »nd which tinkled when they raised their heads to see 
who it W'as that had come into their stable so early, ' 

cm. 

The ebelter, the warmth, and the nice smell of the stable 
in which the cows lay sleeping on a wooden floor, which in 
these mountains, as in those of Switzerland and Mount Jura^ 
was well washed and sw’^ept every day, re-animatod me in a few 
moments more thoroughly than a good fire like ours would 
have done, and restored to me my feelings. and thought^ 
1 groped my way along, lighted only by the little moonlight 
that shone through a, window, and by the eyes of the cows 
which glittered like stars in the darkness, and I proceeded 
to the and of the stable, where it was warmer than near the 
door ; i took an armful of dry hay from the rack, and lay 
down upon it, sil shivering and wet with the snow, by thb 
sido of III magnificent black heifer, which moved to make 
room for me jn her stall, and warmed me with her breath, as 
she smeit the stranger who had come to share her litter. 1 
her in a kniv voice and patted her with niy hand, and 
a ^minute she was as sociable with me, and chewed her cud 
m ,|)ea<Mfnlly as if I had been the mllkrmaid or the Stable- 
iwd* The hay Into which I plunged ipy feet, hands, and 
w)^ alino^here, ana the breath of the cows, soon 
i4iSe3:^e Aom the of the storm. My body got as 

Waw by ^ Kbifer as it would have done Wore 

.nSsy filOi 1 ^at I in a i^e&ge which God had provided 
on top of mountains, similar to that hi which 
¥iigin bad taken shelter hi former times* This 
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recollcotiou, whioli occurred to my mind at that moment, took 
away all the humiliation I had mlt at bogging half her stall 
of a heifer. I said to myself : ' Think ! the handmaid of 
God was not ashamed of a stable, and why should you be 
so r And T finished by going to sleep quietly, although the 
wind WQS making the shutters of the stable-windows clatter, 
and the sleet was driving against the glass. 

CIV. 

“When I awoke, it seemed as though I had slept a wdiolo 
night, I felt so fresh and supple in all my limbs, and so 
thoroughly rested. How’ever, the first faint gleam of morn- 
iiig light was then only just beginning to enter into the 
stablo through tho holes in tho shutters, and the chinks 
between the threshold and "the door. I hcheld a beautiful 
stable, the walls of which were as ^yhitc as chalk, and tho 
ceiling of which was fonn^d of . large unbarked, fir-trunks, 
between the crevices of which straws from tho well-filled 
hayrloft, hung like lustres. On tho shining beecheu shelves, 
that were fixed against tho wall, I saw pails of fir-wood as 
yellow as gold, butter wells and stamps, and rows of dishes 
of varnished earthenware, some of which were deep, while 
others were largo and shallow, so that the milk might spread 
over a larger surface in them, and the cream might be 
skimmed off more easily afterwards with a maple spoon 
There were nine beautiful cows, of different sizes and colours, 
each in their own stall. They were black, white, brown, 
and brindled; all were fat, and their skin shone as brightly, 
and their tails wore as well combed as if they had only just 
come from-grass. Their leathern collars and bells even ‘ had 
been left round their necks, because the noise pleases them 
when stabled during the winter, by reminding them of the 
meadows, 

CV* 

“As I stood admiring the cows, the pails, the dishes, the 
straw and the hay, I felt myself devoured by bnpger and 
thirst There was a groat deal of cream in a large fiat 
earthenware basin, close by mo ; but I did not venture, t6 * 
take a difop of it without having asked leave of its o''vne?8* . ^ 
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18 quite enough,’ I said, 5 for me to have borr^iwed a place 
by the side, of their cows, and to have enjoyed the wiirmtli 
of their stable, without, in addition, stealing the cream from 
their dairy.’ I would die, 1 thought, rather than touch it, or 
even covet it. I turned my head in another direction that 1 
might not see the temptation. said : ^ When they have got 
up, they will give me a piece of bread and a drop df water 
before they tell me the road to the next village or to another 
farm-house.’ Nevertheless, sir, when I reflected that 1 had 
no handkerchief upon my neck, nor cap on my head, nor 
shoes to my feet, and when I looked at my tattered and 
muddy dress, I was so ashamed of myself, aud so afraid Of 
the opinion that they would entertain of me when they saw 
me in such a plight, that- 1 was ready to run away without 
waiting for anything to cat or drink, so that no ono might 
see me. 

‘'But while 1 was deliberating with myself, and was just 
going to get up from my bed and make my escape, I heard 
the noise of footsteps, some light, the others heavy, descend- 
ing the outside staircase of the house. Presently the stable-door 
opened, and two women came in talking together. One was 
a little peasant girl of about sixteen years of ago, the other a 
beautiful young woman, who appeared to be the mistress of 
the first, and who plight have been twenty-four years old. 
Although she held herself upright and still walked nimbly, 
she pregnant, and apparently not very far from her con- 
finement. 

“ When I saw these two women appear in the doorway, 
at the very moment when I had made up my mind to run 
aVrAy, all 1 had time to do was to hide myself behind the 
biaoK beifet at the furthest end of the stable. I thought that 
she would be the last that the women would come to milk, 

S d that I should thus have time, before presenting myself 
fqte ihem, to Arrange my hair a little, and to conceal my 
nak«»d feet iu the straw while speaking to them. 

, said the mistress in a clear and pleasant 

yofeil, *you to fasten the peg yesterday, after you had 
littered the cowo down, for it was hanging by the string 
-when we;came in/ 

, ‘ Yesi mistress, I did fasten it,’ replied the girl ; ‘ but the 

: yMeUt wiud last bight must have shaken the door, and made 
;■ h\V , 
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" Iniagino lidw uneasy 1 was, so x»ear being convicted of 
having broken open a door. I hardly ventured to breathe. 

" They continued talking together while they were skim- 
ming the milk and preparing the pans. Then the servant, 
sitting down on a throe-legged stool, near tho first cow, 
began to milk it into a pail of white wood, whilst the pretty 
young hoiisowifo, who could not stoop on account of her con- 
dition, stood lo-;riing against the door-post, with her hands 
folded over her |ipron, talking and laughing with the young 

girh 

“ I w'ould have given half my life to have sunk under the 
CO All. Tho idea occurred to me of hiding myself in tho straw . 
under the manger, but I said to myself : ' That would make 
a noise, and the wooden hay-fork would find?' you out.' I 
perspired with fear, sir ; I, who had shivered so with the cold 
on the evening before. But tins was nothing to what was 
in store for me. ' Pay attention, sir, and I will toll you some- 
thing worse than anything I have told yon yet, and which, 
perhaps, had never before happened since the world was 
creat^.” 

My interest redoftblcd wlion I saw the interest that the 
poor woman herself attached to what' she was about to relate. 
She went on 

eVL 

Whije the maid was milking the cows one after another, 
and getting continually nearer to the corner where I was 
crouching motionless like a condemned criminal, I took occa- 
sional glances at hex: young mistress, to see if her face 
promised unkindness or compassion. The sun was now rising, 
and one of his rays striking on the door, cast a redeotlon on 
lior head, and lightedjup her charming > at rather languishing 
features. I opened my eyes as wide as ihe double heartsease 
iu mydlower-pot. The more I looked at her, the more I 
fancied that 1 had already seen somewhere that beautiful 
face, those Aesnut tresses, those elegant shoulders, that 
swanliko neck, that stnfling mouth, and those lovely dark 
eye^ that as sparkling and tender as fire shini^ 

tnrongh a wM sieve. 1 said to myself : * Pooh ! it's iuipossl- 
We 5 yon had never in your life been to this out of the way 
place, before that terrible night on which the. storm drovf , 

p 
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yon liither. But it was tieeloss to ar^uo thus with myself ; 
my eyes knew better than my rongoning, ami continually said 
to mo ; ‘You have seen her before. Think now, this is not 
the first time that her face has met yonr eyes ; com6> recol- 
lect yourself.’ ^ 

evil. 

* Just heg?ven ! ’ I suddenly cried to myself in a low tone, 
starting backwards as if 1 had received a blow in the chest, 
and felmddering all over; ‘Just heaven! my eyes told mo 
only too truly. Unhappy wretch I where will you conceal 
yourself ? That is the face of the young girl who camo tuie 
day into your shop at Voiron to afek you to make her wedding 

<lre8S for her,'*' as she was going to be married to to 

Cyprien 1 .... Yes, and that same dress which she is now 
w^oaring was made by my hands .... I recognise it now, 
tliougli it is somewhat faded .... Mercy ! where has the 
anger of the Lord cast me ! O my good angel I cover me 
with your wings, make me invisible, and conceal my misery 
and my humiliation from her who is justly enjoying the 
wealth, the good name and the happiness which were once 
within my reach, but which I lost by betraying Cyprien I* 

CVIIL 

I siiid all this and a thousand other things to myself, sir, 
much more quickly tlian words “could have expressed them. 
It was an assault of thoughts which overthrow one another 
in my head, and gave me the same dizziness that I had felt on 
the brink of the great precipice while coming hither. I 
fclushed, I turned pSe, I bit my lips, I pinched my arms to 
prevent myself from crying out. I was turned into stone, or 
lather I did not know what I was ; my heart beat and yet 
seemed still j I waiS like a living come !’* > 

Ah I podr. Qencvieyc 1 what a dreadful situation to be 
, ih r* said 1, my band over my eyes. 

CLt. 

A aiitnatipn^ indeed, sir,” she continued; “just 

hnagiiim Look at me, Oenevieve^ stiU yonngi 
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and rather pretty^ as people said, a /rood and iioiiost needle- 
woman, piiy^shig for an excellent taiforess, and thought to 
have a thriving business, receiving this young girl into iny 
shop, selling to her as to a child all that she wanted, undress- 
ing and dressing her in my room, putting on her ear-rings 
and necklaces, making her more beautiful than a queen, 
that she might go and marry my own betrothed, find make 
him forget me, by pleasing him more. Look at this .young 
girl, laughing and talking, proud at liaving even entered into 
my shop, and of having been di’csscd and Uidorned by me, — 
thinks me a rich and orderly woman, almost a lady ! . . . who 
marries tl:e love of my ^outh, my betrothed, I may say ; 
who is proud, and rich, ^nd happy with him in his house, 
which has now become hers, in that house in which my 
•betrothal-feast had taken place; for now I well remember 
the cows which Cyprien had named to mo in the meadow ! 
And then, look at me now, a vile, dishonoured beggar, just 
out of jail, tramping through the Country, having sold my 
goods, without a roof to sloop under or bread to eat, without 
a gown, a cap, or even wooden shoes, found by this young 
girl now that she has become his wife! .... atid where? .... 
miig in the straw, with the cows in her husband s stable ! . , . 
Oh> it was too much ! Never, ne, never, had human disgrace 
gone so far ! 

“ These were the thoughts that filled my mind, sir, and 1 
wished that the pow'er of God tvould transform me into one 
of tho^e despised animals' that gras^o on the earth, and eat 
from the manger, and plough the laud ISnder the guidance 
of the fia-tmer, rather than let me appear in the place and in 
the dress that I was, before the eyes of her who had been my 
rival. 

CX. 

. But time was passing away, and, alas, the wall against 
which I was leaning did not move faHher away from the 
milkmaid. Whilst 1 remained overwhelmed and undecided 
by these thoughts, the girl, taking her stool in her left hand, 
and her pail of milk in her right, passed slowly from one cow 
to anothjer, until she came to the fast but one. I say slowly, 
eir, not because sbe appeared slow to me, for I fancied she 
ireat like the wind, and I was always hoping that there #ere ^ 
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El number of cows between the one she was milking and tlio 
slack heifer, so that I iniglit have time to think ai(|d to decide. 
Perhap, I said to myself, the mistreas will go away, or the 
girl will forget to milk the black heifer, or perhaps the heifer 
uas not calved yet, and yields ,po milk. In short, sir, I caught 
at any shadow of hope tiiat appeared before me. 

eXL 

“ But all the branches break one after another when the 
wood is ripe, say the woodmen. J ust as the girl had finished 
milking the eighth cow, and was taking up her stctol to conic 
into the stall of the black heifer, she saw me there still 
motionless and hesitating, uttered a cry, dropped her pail of 
milk, spilt the contents all over the floor, and ran to heiv 
mistress, saying: 'There’s a beggar-woman there!* pointing 
with a gesture of alarm towards the end of the stable, and 
running out into the court-yard to call the people of the 
house. 

'' I instinctively took advantage of the moment when the 
terrified girl rushed out of the stable, to issue from my hiding- 
place, with my head bent down and my hands folded, and to 
walk ver^r gently and elowly towards the young mistress, who 
had remained standing at the door. She uttered a cry of 
compassion and made a gesture of pity at seeing^ny forlorn 
condition, my humble attitude, and my ottered clothes. I 
Fell on my knees before her, with my face almost touching 
her feet, hoping tlmt at least she would not recognize mb. 

'"Pardon me my feuiy I smd to her; 'if 1 ventured to 
come into your stable without your leave, it was because I 
wim.fo^d unwillingly to do so by the storm and the cold; 
but I wiU go.away; and you see I have robbed you of nothing/ 
idded I, showing her my hands and my exapty pockets. 

" When I had said this t rose up, with my bead still Wnt, 
md 1 moyed leeward so as to pass between her and the door. 
ni4 to the observation of the other inhabitants as 1 

from the ^use^ . \ 

, 'f But she, ^ing a woman of humane disposition, said to 
ne Ju a as she placed herself before me to pre- 

rent me frfitn g<»ng out: / No, poor girl, ypii shail not go 
|way in this statO; it sti^U not be said that you jleft our 
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house ■without having sat hv our fire ami eaten our bread. 
God would make our salt molt and our cows lean if we were 
to let you. Come with mo, you shall breakfast with us.’ 

“ While she was speaking thus, she looked attentively 4u 
luy face, wliicli I found it impossible to conceal entirely Ironi 
her. Suddenly she uttered a cry as 1 had done, and said : 
‘Is it possible ?-“iliss Genevieve here, — in this misery, — 
. l)ogging her bread?’ 

“ I, saw tliakall Avas lost, and trusting only to her coiiipas* 
sioii to let me escape, ‘ Yes, Catherine,’ I said in a low tone, 
‘it is I; it is the tailorcss of Yoiron, who made this gown 
for you, and who dressed you handsomely for your marriage, 
yrlicn she was herself rich and honoured by all in her own 
rank in life.’ Then, taking hold of the hem of her gown in 
hotli hands, I added ; ‘ In the name of this wedding-dress that 
I made for you in by-gone times, in thejianic of the child that 
you will soon bear, let me depart without eating or drinking 
anything, that Cypricn, your husband, may not see my shame 
and my floverty 1’ 

CXIT. 

Catborine raised hoy band to her eyes, as though my 
wof<ls had gone to her heart, so compassionate did she seem 
to poor j>eople, w'hen a great noise of poi’sons coming down 
the'w^ooden staircase was Jicard mingling with the ciic.s of 
tlio little milkmaid. ’ Cypricn, his father, his lame oM mother, 
and the girl entered the stable together I remained like one 
thunderstruck, on my knees, with my head bent down, and 
bolding in both hands' the hem of the gown of Cyprien’s wife. 
A bright ray of the morning- sun unfortunately shone fully 
upon my head, as though God had intended that I should 
blush before the fire of heaven. 

CXIIL 

* This is Geueviem the tailoress of Voiron,’ said Catho- 
line to them as they came in. 'Would you ever ^lave 
thought to see a girl so rich and so much esteemed in such a 
condition added she, pointing to my tattered gown, my naked 
shoulders, iny Lair filled with bits of hay, and my shoeless 
. tot. ' What may not happen to us !’ 
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** At tlio name of Genevieve, every countenance assumed a 
severe and harsh expression ; no one either said a wo^d or 
made a movement, except Cyprien, who turned back as if he 
had been pulled from behind, and put his face against the 
wall, and his two hands over his face, to conceal the grief he 
felt at seeing me again in such a plight. 

‘ Yes, w'hat may not happen to us!’ ^aid at length the 
old mother, taking uj) the exclamation of her daughter-in- 
law ; ‘ what may not liappen to us wdien God ^abandons us, 
nnd after we have long deceived our neighbours, it is f()und 
that w^e are not what wc seem to be, and we arc thrown into 
contempt, just as a bad-smclling flower is thrown on to a 
dunghill!’ 

I made uo answer. 

‘ To think,’ orie<l the old man, ' that a girl who was too 
honest to rob a poor man of sixpence, should have been 
willing to sell her honour to a soldier for nothing, and to 
throw away the life and name of her cbild! For we know 
all about it! Rumour comes up to the mountains as surely 
as a mule steps.’ 

‘ And to think,* resumed the old woman, interrupting 
ijim, ^ that such n creature might hav^ hoeu the wife of our 
Cyprien, and that she sat in a silk gown and a lacc head- 
dress, on a chair, at - the betrotlial table, beside bis father and 
mo 1’ * ^ 

^•‘Oh! my father and niotber,’ cried Cyprien, tgdiing^his 
hands from before bis* face, and turning towards ns with his 
eyes all red and wet with tears, ‘do not thus reproach her; 
she betrayed me, it is thio,’ added he, sobbing; ‘but I am so 
hai^^y with tuy dear wife Catherine, and she is so unfor- 
tunate, that wc ought not to upbraid and distress her T 

‘ Oil, yea, M. Cyprien,’ said I, still Tcmaining on nty 
knees, but turning towards the side whence his voice had 
co«ie> and keeping my eyes fixed on the ground; *oh, ye>. 
I wUfS agreat traitress to you; you might hate mo for it, but 
y^u^a^e kind-hearted as cvei, I can sec ; and as you are 
b*tpf>y wltli*yoar present wife, wlio is much better and 
mudi than I am, pardon mo the past, and |>ermit me 

go and seek for food elsewhere, I did not know I was, in 
yonr stable,r^i woahi rather have entered the gates of pur- 
irafor}^ ; but th^ darkness of the night and the providence of 
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God forced mo to seek shelter in the only farm-house that 1 
yras anxious to avoid.’ 


CXIV. 

* 

“ While I was saying this to Cyprien, with downcast eyes 
and fast-rolling tears, I licai^ another person como hastily 
down the staircase from the hay-loft» where the room ' was 
situated which Cyprien had formerly pointed out to me, and 
I saw the shadow of a fourth woman pass along the floor, 
and join the group of three women who stood beside the door, 
looking at me. 

“ ‘ Oh, no, we are not at all oflended with you,’ said the 
old man, ‘ for refusing to bo onr daughter-in-law ; on the con- 
trary, we thank God for it daily. What a ]’e])utatiou you 
would have brought into a country of honest folks, like ours!’ 

‘ Oh, no, neither Cyprien nor any of us are offended with 
you,* repeated the old woman. ^God kin<Ily protected us, bn 
the contrary, by unmasking yon as ho did, before your name 
was connectc<l with ours! Go, Miss Genevieve, — go, wicked 
daughter and wicked mother, — go and oat elsewhere the 
morsel of broad that may be thrown to you, and take good 
note of the road that you may never come this vray again. 
There are some people who ought never to bo seen wlicre 
they are known.* 

' Genevieve 1* cried a voice that sounded familiarly and 
kindly in my cars; ' Gene vie v’'e ! What? is this ragged 
beggar -girl, whom you ,have been insulting and reproaching 
for the last hour, and who is kneeling there shivering before 
you, — is she Genevieve ? Ah! you ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves !’ 

“ And saying this, she ran hastily towards me, and raised 
me up, adding, 

^ Ah, well ! Tm not ashamed of her I* 

I raised nvy head, and opened my eyes at her voice and 
movement, and though ^almost blinded by my tears I recog- 
nised — whom do you think?*— Mother Bblan, the midwife of 
Voiron, the same whom I had libemted from prison by going 
there myself^ 
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‘‘ Mother Belau took me in her arms ami kissed me at 
feist tM'eaty times in presence of all the rest, who were quite 
at a less to iiijclorstand hcr-H*onduet towards me. J made 
signs to her to be quiet, and not to divulge my secret, but to 
let. ino pass for wliat I was not. 

no, it is too much for me to endure,’ cried slio, 
stamping with her foot upon the stable floor, and putting her 
two hands upon Iter hips, to look steadily at Cyprien’s father 
and mother, whose faces w'ere expressive of disgust at her 
proceexiings. *No, it is too much for me to endure! I 
W''oUld rather break my oath, and save the character of tins 
good girl, than keep it and allow her, though innocent, to bo * 
condemned and insulted!’ 

“ 1 put my band upon her mouth, and implored her to say 
nothing ; hut she pushed my hand away, ami tuning towanfs 
iliein all, said : 

‘‘ * J will speak out for once in my life. Til have my own 
way for once! Well, do von ]:cople know whom ytvu are 
insulting, and despising, nnJ tnating as badly as if she ncre 
a mere erossing- SAveeper f ' 

They were uU silent. 

“ * No? Weil, I’ll tell you, and then porliaj>s you will 
learn not to speak again until you know wliat you’re talking 
about’ 

“‘Well, who is sbef asked the old man, picking up 
courage to address her. 

“‘The honestek and best girl In Voiron, — a v*duntary 
• victim suffering for a crime that she never committed !’ 

“She said this, sir, stamping so furiously with her feet, 
and looking in the faces of them all with so confident an air, 
raising her voice to such a pitch, and cmpluujrzing gome words- 
so loudly, that t\ll . her hearers trembled, and drew nearer to 
her, &o that they tni^it not miss a word of what she said. 

. “ Thon> itt Jspite of all piy eflbrts to ^strain her, she told ’ 
them all, sir. My supernatural attachment to Josette, my 
promise to "he mother to her, my grief at having been 
obliged to give up Cypricn, so that Tmight not be compelled 
to leave her^ her secret marriage with the young quarter- 
the biltu of her child, her death, * the aceusatio»‘ 
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brought against the ini<hYife. iny taking the fault r.]»on my- 
self to save the memory ami the virgin cross of my sister^ my 
generosity (for so she called it, sir) in coming to liherate lu'r 
from prison, being contiiiod there myself, and allowing ))coj>lo 
to think me, guilty of a fault I had never committed,— all 
this she told them, and omitted no particular. 

“ 'And sec!’ added she, forcing me to be quiet wlioncver t 
attempted to stop or to coniratlict her, 'see! hero she is wil- 
ling again to he iiis’iltcd and despised by you, and suileiung 
misery, shame, hunger, and cold, rather than rednim wliat 
properly belongs to her — her rei>utation and Iior virtue . . 
and now you know all.’ . 

Then she wept over mo, and kissed me, and said to me : 

" 'Miss Genevieve, forgive me for Avhat I have done; 1 am 
sure 3 'oui* poor sister, who is iion^ in heaven, forgives mo. If 
these people will not do you justice, come htune with me; yaii 
shall \ye a daughter to me, and I v*ill houst before all Voiron 
of sharing uiy bed and board with the mo<t •dia^te and honest 
girl in the country.’ 


CNV 


^’o one faid anything, sir ; but wr'v ore bur [o le;irs. 
At last, Cyprien ami Ills wife kr^dt d(>un beTeK. and bo 
said: 

‘ 'Forgive u.s, Miss Gcuo\ie\c. for having wnmgcd you. 
But you would liave it so. I have always felt convinced that 
there must be some mystery /n the matter, and that nlien 
you bade me farewell on the bridge, you had no intention of 
ditocardhig iny aficctioii and deceiving mo. But how could 
wo have thought otherwise? You must forgive my father 
and niother for ha ving been deceived. When there arc fogs 
in the plain, they become clouds in tlie mountains* AVe have 
not been able to bco' clearly through them until to-day. But 
my wife, I am sure, will love you dearly, and my father aim 
mother will * treat you like a recovered daughter. • I wil* 
stand to you in the stead of your brother, the soldier, tmiil 
ho returns home again. I have two children already, and I 
shall have a third very soon ; that is why the nurse is here, 
as it were by miracle. God is God, you see; apd what the 
lowlandcTS call chance,- wc tnouniuincors call Providence* 
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My mother is ol<l ; my father is not the mao he used to be ; 
Catherine will have enough to do to attend to her three 
children, and needs some one to help her in the house’ 

^‘^Yes,’ said Catliorinc, interrupting him, ‘that is just 
what I was going to say.' ^ 

‘Yes,’ said the father, ‘ that reminds me of the story of 
the sixpeiice. I sliall not be afraid of her robbing us.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said the mother, ‘that makes me think of tho 
betrothal- day; she served at table excellently.’ 

“‘Yes,^yos, yes,’ sa’id Mother Bclaii, making Catherine 
and me kiss each other; 'come, Genevieve, and I will leml 
you some cl ol lies, a cap, a gown, and some shoes, that you 
may not enter, in your beggar s dress, into the house which 
you formerly entered as a betrothed bride. After you have 
changed your things, we will have breakfast ' 

CXVII. 

“And thus I been me a servant, and a. very willing one, in 
the house where I might have been the mistress, but without 
feeling any ill-will, sir; rcuienibering with pleasure tliat i 
had once loved Cyprien, and loving his wife dearly for his 
sake. ^ ^ * 

CXVIII. 

“ This lasted for three years and, two months. I loved 
the house, I loved my employers, I loved the children, I 
loved the cows, I loved the stable, in a room above which I 
now slept, in a comfortable bed, within hearing of the bells 
of the cattle. I used to spend the greater part of the day, 
during the summer ^nonths, in watching the heifers graze in 
the upper meadows, by the fir-]>atch, and knitting stockings, 
or isaying my prayets. I used to say to myself, when I saw 
the whiidwiiids of snow gambolling over tho tops of the trees, 
and powdering tlm meadows, ‘ Lmik now at wluit might have 
been your shroud, but which was the means of leading you 
to a good house, WWre yoii no longer fear shame, hunger, or 
Ah! sir,, whenever know how the grace of God ac^; 
;w^ never believe iir it sufiicicntly! Tlien I was anxious 
scarcely anything* 
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“Well, I was wrong, nevertheless, we must never tempt 
God, either by aii excess of mistrust, or by an excess of pre- 
sumption. We frequently possess happiness wljeu we think 
it is far off. Wo freciuently speak too loudly of our hap- 
piness, and misfortune is at our door. 

“Misfortune! .... ah! what a misfortune I It arrived 
in a way that no one had over thought of. 

“You know to what I refer, sir. You are you^g; hut it 
happened only ten years ago. You Iiavo heard talk of . the 
diseiiso which "floctors called the epidemic, and which caused 
the death of so many poor people during the three months 
that it ravaged, first the valleys, and then tho.so mountains, 
where it is said that the eagles took it and communicated it 
to tho other birds, and the other birds to.jthe fowls, and the 
fowls to the insects, and the insects to inon. It came up hero, 
sir, and hogiih by carrying olT the vicar, as though it ex- 
pected then to have more liberty to ravage his flock; then it 
knocked at tho door of almost every house, like tho cliurcli- 
warden does, when he goes about collecting the rates. The 
carpenter and his two sons wore quite unable to suj»ply tlio 
demand for coffins. Presently one of tho sons died, then the 
other, and then the father.* We were obligo<l to bury tho 
last without a coffin, in nothing but his shroud. 

“ Ever sineo the .beginning of the epidemic I had left the 
cows alone in the mead#>ws, and devoted myself to taking 
care of the sick. As I came from the town, and was more 
expert at applying remedies and watching ]>atients than the 
peasant- women of the village, Cyprien and his wife ha<I 
allowed mo to join the two sisters of charity who had conic 
fmm Grcnoble^fto attend to the dying. I as^^i.'^ted them in 
the performance. of their duties for the love of God; and I 
learned from them how to make all tho medicines that wei*e 
prepared in the hospitals. When they hatl both obtained 
death as tho reward of their beneficence, I was the only nurse 
left in the whole neighbourhood 

“But, alas! although Cypriens house stood by itself, and 
was exposed to a current of wholesome and refrediing air 
froiH the ravine above, death found its way thither. They 
all died in my arms; first his father, tlmirhis y^ung 
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n ith lior throe tliiMnn, in three days, and then poor 
Cyynien liiiuholf, hull’ <»f gm f, and half of tncdiscaso It was 
1 ^\ho watched hy hi'' hodsidc on tlie ni^ht after his death, 
and took off Ins niaiiiagc uiii> from liis finger, to wear it at 
least after liib diath, in memoiyof oui hetroihal. (May God 
forgive me*) Ahii! I thont^ht th it I had foigotten the past; 
hut 1 soon discuxied that 1 lo\ed him still, ^litliout kmming 
i+. Our lyos ai’<* like the oraugco Ih.it I uhod fo t<piee/e to 
make a draught foi him, fair; when you Invo sjpieezcd them 
once, you fancy Ih 010 is no jnico left in them; hut if you 
Mjuee/o them again, you fin/l there is plenty remaining; it 
(Iocs not cun (mt, tliat is all. Ilia old mothefwas tlio only 
one w ho sun ivod. 

' Death will not lake me, becuise of my siub against you, 
Genevieve,’ said ‘'he M have been too harsh towards you, 
jind (rod is pnin hiiurme foi it. I v ill return to my relations* 


** It was at tins turn* S'lr, that the new vicar, }j)in |>t»or 
friend, «.ame to il'(» paii"!! in tho stead of the deceased vieiir, 
like a forlorn hope that U sent forward to the hroach to fill 
tho trench with lus body, <»r to keep the banner floating a 
moment loneci. No sonant had been w illing to come witli 
him from the town; ho could oflbr no wages, except tho 
trouble relieving the djing, and giving some of his goats’ 
milk to lltc little orphans whose m«itlu*rs had been carried off 
by the ejndcinic, Tho noor young man, though ho was very 
humane and very kiud-heaited, could not do everything; he 
could not attend to his patients with the skilful and gentle 
hand'i of a w^oman who w'us accustomed to invalids and 
children, f asked him if lie would have inotfor a servant, as 
I was well known in the place, and could do a little of every- 
thing, * Wo will not speak about wages, sir,’ I said to him; 
* you shall give me my food and clothing, and 1 shall spend my 
ovenina« in peeling hcmj>, spinning w^ool, or making stockings, 
that w^ill bo cnongli for mo. I was not so rich when I canio 
tm here; and I, can lotuni to the valley ns p(or as I left it, 
if you ever send me away.’ 

He agreed to tin*? arrangement, and I entered upon my 
last place. 
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rxxi. 

"Ahl sir, li(»w happy I was in his service, and what a 
compensation for all iny troubles our niennlnl Ood had pro- 
vided for me! Tliiiik, sir, Ko was f ‘0 ejood, and so cliarilable 
that ho would haVo given away all that he had, and not loft 
an ounce of salt in the cupboai*d, or a single salad in ti»c gar- 
den, if 1 had not looked after him. Ho iio\cr uttered nu 
angry word; and though always sad, ho was always re- 
signed. I had to do about ns much cooking as would have 
hecn recpiired for a fly, and to keep bread upon the table for 
any beggar that might kinjck at the door. Then I had to 
attend to the cow, tlio goat, the dog, and the birds; to keep 
the boo-hives well Mirroundcd with stocks bon oath the w in- 
<low, and take care of the flower-jiots that stood in the 
balcony. Mine was a peaceful life, sitting all day, either iu 
the kitchen, or in the sun at the door; teaching the children 
to spell, and chatting with the poor women, who used to 
bring their spinning-wheels and sit with me round the warn^ 
lire on a winter’s evening. I had nothing to do but to light 
tho tapers when a baptism took place, and to receive boxes 
of comfits from the godfathers and godmotheiN, as they came 
out of the church. Every morning and evening 1 could spend 
in prayer, for as long as it pleased my heart to <lo so. I was 
too ha'pjiy, sir ; it could not last long.” 

CXXII. 

“But, my poor Genoviovc,” said I, “ what are you going to 
do with yourself flow?” 

“ Oh! sir, T feel no anxiety about niy fate,” she answered. 
“ Ho who led mo by tho band from my coffin in the snow to 
Father Cyprion’S warm stable, will continue to lead me 
whithersoever it may please him. Are there not many inoro 
stables among the mountains? and urn 1 not well known amt 
loved by all? I may boast of this now without vanity. 
There are many good people who would give uio board and 
lodging for the weeding I should do in the sjiring, th§ wheat 
* should glean in the sommer, and the distaffs 1 should spin 

1 during the winter. I only ask for enough to supply .my 
bntS; and they are not numerous, and the folks about here 
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are generous. Pu not l)e iinxious aljout me. And thou it T 
heroine infirm, I know' iLo w'-toi-h of Groiiohlo ; they will 
willingly give me a bed in their liovpiHl. Do I need more'<!” 

“Olih I answered, “1 hope tjiat Vvhen all the little debts 
hH\c been paid, theie will remuin a wnall fiiiipliifl of the jwo- 
eeeds of the ^aln of niv poor*fueud’b fui nitui*e, and I bhall 
n^k you to neccjit it in roniemhraneo of him and me.” 

*‘()h ! Mr,” she leplied, ‘‘you need not think about me . has 
n(»t oui good (tod taken care of me hitherto, and wi^i He 
not continue to do so until I am laid in the a^a^e hcic with 
(’yiniim and liis wife, and my poor master, in the cemcteiy 
There arc bods for every one in that last hostelry upon earth. 
All wo need to strive after is to go thither with a good con- 
science, and without resfret ! 

“And then, sir,” added «-hc, rising quickly from her chair, 
and taking out of htr diawcr her mibsnl, which was quite 
runipl(‘d and worn by constant use, Mie opened it at a page 
niaiked hy a piece of folded paper; “I will tell you another 
thing that has always comforted ino. 

CXXIII. 

“ One evening last wdnter, an old mau came here drossoil 
like a hermit, and ,iskcd to ho allowed to remain al the j>ar- 
fionage for the niglit. The \icarwras absent at Grenoble; but 
1 novertheless received tho poor pilgrim into the house. I 
made some sou]) and boiled some eggs for him, i>repared his 
bed, ami then wo spent the evening in talking together 
tho fireside until it was nearly midnight. Ah! sir, except it 
was tho vicar, when ho bpoke about God manifested in tho 
fiesh, I nt'ver heard any one bpeak as that old man did., I 
looked at him sometim<»s, expecting to find that he was an 
angel in disguise ! 1 begged him to teach mo a prayer suitable 
for a person of my condition ; and when ho went away the 
next morning, he ga\e me this niece of gaper, upon which ho 
had written a prayer forme, aim told mo* to read it sometimes 
in remembrance of him* Hero it is, sir; read it.'* 

And I read ; 

Tiin sekvai^t's ekatee. 

0, Lord God I grociouslif tfrrant that I may 0nd my senri* 
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tude pleasant, and may endure it without murmuring, as the 
condition that thou didst impose upon us all in sending us into 
the world. If wo do not serve one anf)lher, we eauiiot nerve 
God; for human life is but a reciprocal service. The most 
happy are those who servo their neighbours without wages, 
for lovo of Thcc. But wo, poor servants, must earn the 
bread with which thou didst not supply us at our birth. 
We are. j»erhaps, even more pleasing in thine eyes on this 
account, if wo understand our condition aright; for, be- 
sides our labour, we have to endure the humiliation of re- 
ceiving payment for serving those wdiom we love. We belong 
to every house, and all houses may be shut against us; wa 
beloj^g to -every family, and yet all families may reject us; 
we bring up children as-thoiigh they wore our own, and when 
we have brought them up, they wdll not recognize us to bo 
their mothers ; we are saving of our masters’ property, and 
the property that we have saved for them is bestowed on 
others and not upon us 1 Wc become attached to the llresido, 
to the trees, to the well, to the dog in the court-yard, and yet 
we may bo separated frmn them all at* the whiui of our 
masters; our master dio|, and w'e have no right to go into 
mournrng for him I Relations without consanguinity, fami- 
liars without a family, daughters without mothers, mothers 
without children, hearts that offer themselves and are not 
accepted; — such is the lot of servants in thy sight ! Grant 
me to know the duties, the sufferings, and the consolations of 
my condition; and after 1 have been a good servant of men 
here below, may I become a happy servant of the perfect 
Master in heaven above T 

exxiv. 

Here ended the narrative of Genevieve, When she had 
conclude<l it, she went on as quietly with her knitting as 
though I had only interrupted her work and the ordinary 
course of her thoughts to ask her to^o her one of those slight 
acts of service that she used to perform for mo twenty times 
a-day. She did not think that so eiinplo a tale was worthy 
to induce repose after its conclusion, still less that it was 
likely to inspire with the least admiiation. Indeed, she had 
no regard for herself; she did not consider herself to hold a 
more important place an other people’s thoogUs, or even ia 
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ber own, than one of those stalks of hemp which she used to 
tread under foot, and to sweep into the fire lifter she had 
peeled them. 

^'1 am of no coiiscqucuco/* she used to say ; ^^God is only 
pleased to make mo useful in some things.*’ 

I have never behold a more remarkal le instance of 
self -renunciation than was presented by thi“ excellent 
woman. 

After she had terminated her nan*ative, I remained for a 
long while looking at the fire, but not saying a word, for fear 
of again inspiring her simple heart whh recollections of Cy- 
prion, josette, and Jocelyn, which could not hut ho productive 
of iiitenso-eiuotion. I even reproached myself for my curi|j|fiity, 
which it had cost her many tears to ‘satisfy. Why shoiild I 
disturb a peaceful stream merely to tg-ko a handful of sand 
from its bed, and look at it in the sun 1 That sand was in- 
tended to remain under the water. So it is with the pure or 
impure sediment of a hidden life. Wc should leave it undis- 
turbed in its bed. 

I signed to mylflog, and went to rest without bidding Ge- 
nevieve good-night, and taking cyo to walk as gently as 
possible through the kitchen and corridor that she might not 
notice my departure. Sho still went on wdtli her knitting. 

exxv. 

Early the next morning I heard Genevieve moving^ about, 
calling to the fowls, patting the dog, milking the goat, feed- 
ing the birds, watering the flowers, digging in the garden, 
dusting the furniture, attending to the door, and chatting with 
the peasants just as usual. It was nevertheless the day of 
the sale,' Her heart was very full when she heard article after 
article of that little stock of goods disposed of, in the court- 
ymif p the highest bidfler. But, fortunately, the sale was 
soon over: BeloreJen* e’eloek in the morning all J ad been 
taken away by the neighbours, who were all desirous to^oh- 
taia^ 'ii any pl*icej some relic of their departed friend and 
pastor; one Sought the wooden bedstead, another ihe table, 
another the,wriiing-^os^ another the copper crucifix, while 
the women bohgVt the poultry, and the young girls the rasa- 
lies. Cyprien’s laothcf purclmsed the goat, at Genevieve’s 
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earnest* recommendation ; and I bought the (fog for myself, 
and the birds for Genevieve. She wept, bitterly as eacH 
thing was knocked down and carried off the pvetuises. When 
all was sold, she and I returned sadly into the house which 
now looked very desolate. The walls socincd to look at us 
and say : “After all, what is a. house, which, when full, con- 
tained so much human love, happiness, and sorrow ? oiilj*' a 
few stones bound together with a little mortar, and covered 
with a few tiles !'* 

“Alas ! alas !” cried Genevieve, touching the naked walls ; 
“is it worth whiKto become attached to anything? Would 
it not be ae .well to take refuge in the gra ve at once ? I have 
no house of iny own; but I shall always bo welcome to a cor- 
ner under the roof of others.’* 

Wc had saved a little lunch, and so we, sat down and ato 
it by tlio side of the fountain, scattering the crumbs about for 
the swallows, sparrows, and robins that we were going to 
leave behind us. 

exxvi. 

“You shall come homo with me to my mother’s,” said I to 
Genevieve, “and remain with us until you can get a place 
sonicwhere in the country, which will suit you better. My 
mother resembles you in some things, — like you she has a 
gentle and tender heart, and like you she has become the 
voluntary servant of all tho neighbourhood ; she is disturbed 
fifty times a-day, and woljen up, in tho night sometimes, 
to give something to one br* other of her pensioners; she is 
not very rich in raone^, but she is rich in heart; and that 
you loiow, Genevieve, is almost the same thing, for, whatever 
people may say, there is more friendship and service in the 
heart than in "a crown-piece.” 

“That is true, sir,” said she smilingly, “ I had never thought 
of it before. But why ?” added she with an inejuiriug look. 

“Why?” I answered. “The answer is ‘very simple; be- 
oauso a crown-piece is never more than a cfown-pieco, wberejis 
a heart multiplies itself. And then, one is living, and the 
other is dead 1” 

“Yes I and, moreover, one is warm and thp other is cold/* 
said she^ finely. 

* We fittiiihea by smiling tlirough our tears* 
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“Well 1 sir, lot us set out as soon as you like,** she^ said to me 
a minute afterwards, taking up the little bundle in which her' 
whole fortune was contained, including Jier clothes and the 
box of treasures from the cheJt of drawers. 

‘iiCome along,” I said; and we started on our journey, not 
"ivithout turning back many tirhes to look at the grey walls 
and reddish tiles of the parsonage, that lay now in our rear, 
embosom eel in the. fir-wood and canopied by the blue sky. 
Wo saw some swallows skim over the roof, which was now 
deserted by all their friends. 

“Go, go, poor little things,” said Geneviev’C, sobbing bit- 
tei-ly, “ 1 sbsill never again be there to caress and feed your 
little ones, and to pick them up when they fall out of the 
nest r . * ' 

“ Come, Genevieve, let this corsole you,” said I; “ our good 
and merciful God will still he there 1” 

“ That is true, sir,” answered she, drying her eyes, “ but I 
cannot help it; it is too much for me. I cannot endure to 
see animals suffer. I am very glad,” she added presently, 
“that it is fine, and everybody is at w^ork, so that no one' can 
come apd stand before the door of their houses to see mo pass 

by-” . 

tiXXVIII. 

Whilst conversing in this manner, v/c were ^oing down the 
rocky pathway that led from the Tillage, * and had just ar- 
rived at a turn in the road which ^conducted to the *itorrent; 
and where a great rock surmounted by. a cross stood on our 
left, and concealed tb'e red bridge from our view. 

“ ilero , is the boundary of the parish,” said Oencvihve 
sorrowfiflly; “ I can hardly summon up courage to pass it, 
mi to think that I shall never cross it again ! and to tWnk,” 
added she, a^sliglit blush of involuntary pride, “to think 
that' lshpuld be gving awa on foot, with my bundle 

nndev my Arm, to roeeive an asylum from your mother for 
charity, when ibe fii^t time I ciime to that bridge, I was 
mounted on^.a handsome mule and surrouude^ by ibe vil- 
hgers wh^ com^illmMted mo as if I had been a real lady, 
and threw j^op^es under feet of iny mule. AJk\ that 
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n^aa a trinmpli/;sir, such as. I shall never witness a^ain ! 
And then at that time there was another person in iny heart, 
for Cyprien was alive, ainl 1 might have been his wife T ^ , 

CXXIX. 

j/r^ 

k- 

“Come, come, don’t distress yourself, Genevieve; I am 
very sorry for having made you ‘think about these jthings* 
The sun is going down, and wc must got clear of the ravines 
before night; but if wc stand still every nou^ and then to think 
about by-gone times, Ve shaU never get to Our journey’s end.” 

And I got lior to walk on faster. 

Bat just as wo were turning the angle of the rock, to walk 
on to the abutment of the red bridge, Genevieve stopped 
short, uttered au exclamation of surprise, dropped her humllo, 
and lot it roll into the dust. * 

“ Good heavens 1” she cried, “ what do I see there T 

r stepped forward^ and saw about forty men, women,' and 
children standiiig together in the middle of the bridge, all 
holding something in their hands, and looking towards the 
direction from which wo were coming, as though resolved to 
prevent some one from passing. - 

exxx. 

* 

On perceiving Genevieve, they all fell into order — first the 
children, then the girls, then the men, then the women, then 
the old people, — just as it was the custom to do on Ilogation 
Sunday and other festivals, 

*'Here she is-^here she is!” cried the children,’ clapping 
their hands.^ 

“ Ves, here she comes with tlic gentleman,” said the young 
girls. 

“She thpughtshe was going for good,” said the women ; but 
sTie will never have the lieart to leave the country in this way.” 

“We’ll take good care to prevent Jier,” said the men, 
making a barricade with their arms across the bridge ; “ the 
river belongs to God, but the bridge is ours !” 

The dogs, frightened at so many people, ran behind uSt 
Genevieve stood as motionless as a statue at the end of the 
bridge. . - 
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“.Well, Gcneviove/’ said I, smiling, before the profession 
lK»d com(3 (juitc np to us, you ^*ere saying that you would 
never again behold such a triumph as that which greeted you 
on the day that you and your mule wore - stopped upou this 
very bridge. However, another triumph now awaits you, 
and if the bridge is not strew'n with poppies, it is laden with 
hearts that all love you.** 

“ Oh, yes, sir. replied she with a deep ‘sigli ; but there *was 
one with nje who loved me as much as all these put toge- 
ther !*’ and she sobbed with emotion. 

' . CXXXI. 

By this time the proce^^sion had reached us, and collected 
round us, leaving a space, however, into wliich a fine old man 
»tep])cd forward, took a scarf ou{ of his pocket, and put it on 
as gravely as if he h?-d been going to perform a public cere- 
mony. He then advanced towards Genevieve, unjfolded a roll 
of paper, and read the following speech t — - 

Miss Genevieve, you sec here before you the magistrates, 
the inhabitants, the women and the children of tho ])arish of 
Yalneigc^ whom you saved from the epidemic, and whom you 
have tended in all their sicknesses, miseries and afflictions, 
not only during tiie-year when they were deserted by every- 
body .else, but durjng seven consecutive years afterwards. 
This is enough to induce ns hot to. allow you, like ungrateful 
and ill-taught persons, to go and earn your livelihood else- 
where in your old age. It would be said in the canton, 
'Look at tho people of that commune, they have. not even 
Ihe menmvy of animals, for animals khow the persons who 
have been kirul to them, and attach themsfelves to such for 
life.’ Ill the same wav we. Miss Genevieve, we are all, both 
jnen and women, young and old, rich and poor, attached .to 
you till death, and we have decided among ourselves that 
you slioll novel* he allowed to*,rross this bridge with our con- 
sent, but tliat each one of iif*, according to his means, shall keep 
: you foi' six nionth.«i/ three months, one month, or a week, in 
ids house; and shali lixlgo, feed, and clothe you until your old 
age; besides which the jwirish shall voluntarily tax itHclf^ 
without pennissioA of the authorities or need of a collector, 
fur the jpurposci uf obtaiMug a bed and a room for yott; when- 
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ever you may need it, in the hospital of the Sisters Hospi- 
tallers of Grenoble, who came to help you to nurse us, and 
who know you. . In virtue of which, I, deputy mayor of this 
coniniuno, in the absence of the deceased mayor, forbid you 
to pass this bridge, and command yqu to follow me, first to 
my house, where iny wife and daughters have prepared a bed 
for you . 

After this beautiful speech the deputy mayor put the paper 
hack into his pocket, and having givep tlio signal and tho 
oxiimj)lchy kissing Genevieve, all the others hastened to do 
the same. Then the children picked tip her bi^iidie, and car- 
ried it beb^’e her with cries of joy, and she. was forced tf> 
return to the village. 1 b‘^de her adieu, and kissed her in 
my turn, with inoisteuedr-eyea and joyful heart. She sobbed 
so mucli, that she could scarcely sjtcak to me. 

Oh, yes, sir,” she said, ‘‘you were right; here is another 
triumph ! hut I am sure 1 did not expect anything of tho 

“No more did I,*’ I replied, “but wo must never di spair of 
good feelings ; ingratitude has its day, to be sure, but so has 
gratitude. Farewell, Genevieve, and be happy with your 
now large family: it may well replace' that which God has 
refused to grant you.*' 

Jocelyn’s dog followecr her. 
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Two yoars after* tho occurronco of the oircunistances jnst 
related, a long boar-hunt, which lasted for stnoral weeks, 
brought me ifito tlie forests in tho iieighhouihood of Valncigc. 
J was desirous to find out what Iiad become of poor Goue- 
vlove, so 1 loft my lmnting>conipanioiis at the inn of Ahiines* 
and went alone to tho village over the red bridge. 

'‘Oh, Oenciievc*’* said the first cluld that 1 mot, in answer 
to my iiKjuiries, “she does’nt live now with one family iiUer 
another as she used tp do, they have built a little house for 
her between the church aiid tho jiarsonage, and there are two 
bods tbero for the use of any sick people of tho jiarish who 
have no one at home to nurse them: so she keeps tho 
infiniiarv.” 

I walued tliitlier at once; she was alone- just then no one 
in tho village was ill She was very glad to see mo, and 
kissid mo as she had, done upon the hrulgo 

“ Oh, 1 am very linppy, sir,” said she, “ now I am nobody’s 
servant, but only t1 o servant of all who haAO no one- to take 
caro of ibem Soi.iothnes — for example, to-<lay, 1 have only 
Cod to served and you, sir, if you like,” she a<ldcd gracefully, 
“ftiT my othtjir loom is unoccupied, and tho bed i« very dean, 
BO I hope you will coiHont to stay hero for tho night. We 
shall want neitlicr ogg-^, im honey, nor rye-bread, \yhen it is 
known in tlic village that you ju-e hei% , And then, tho dog, 
how delighted he %vill bo to seo you again, for he knew you 
well as his poor mafctei s friend ; and when 1 toll him your 
name in play, ho wags his tail as though he could seo you in 
his mind’s eye,” 

CXXXIT. 

I joyfully ac^pfecl Gonovio\eei hospitality, and all tho 
neighbours, hearing that she had a gentleman in her hou%e, 
brought much more than wa.-* neoesii*ary for tho supper of a 
huntsman. ' • ^ 

Wo i^uppod together as we used to do at the vicar’s tnWo, 
talking of old times, and of what had happened to us during 
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tlio two years tliat had passed since we last saw each other. 
After supper she throw an armful of pine sticks on the fire, 
and wc continued tu talk of all sort of thii%s until eleven ’ 
o’clock at ni^jlitj listening to the thunder that was rolling 
outside, and the rain rusliing in torrents against the windows 
of the ?oom. * . - 

OXXXIII. 

Just as the clock struck eleven, throe little knocks, by an 
evidently timid hand, at the door of thq court-yard, inter- 
rupted -the remarks I was going to make to her about her 
simple stoiy, and the questions that I still intended to ask 
her. But although it was late, and the night very dark, 
Genevieve ran to open the door, without manifesting the* 
least hesitation or alarm. I mechanically put my head out 
of the window that looked into the road to learn who it was 
that could he knocking at an isolated door, at such an hour, 
and I heard the following dialogue : — 

“'Open the door, foj* the grace of God, aiul let me remain 
for the night in your hay-loft or your stable.” 

*^Who are you?” 

“ A poor little tinker s boy, wdio has lost his road, and is 
going into the country to fetch his master’ s wife,” 

I jierceived’ by his voice that the si>caker was a child of 
tender age, for his voice was as clear, gentle, and bcll-liko as 
that of a young girl. 

“ And whore is your master?” 

“At Voiron, ill in the hospital.”* 

‘**Como in, my poor little fellow 1” said ' Genevieve ; and I 
heard her draw bat^k the holt and turn the oaken door upo# 
its creaking hinges. 

She soon came up the staircase, and entered the kitchen 
accompanied by a boy about eight or nine years old, who was 
leaning upon a staff of white wood taller than himself, and 
bending under the weight of a large hempen bag, which was 
fastened on to his shoulders by two leather straps, * 

Th^re had been a violent storm during the evening. The 
bag, the dotbes, the white folt hat, and the long Jiair^ of the 
dhild, . weroif^all as wet ^ as ifhehddjust been pulled out of 
the well. . ‘ . . 

Genevieve threw some more ifticks on the fire, and sooa 
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inaile it burn up brightly^ and thou Hbe cut a great slice of 
bread from the loaf, !)rouglit out the remnants of our supper 
from tljo pantry, and placed them, with a mug of wine, on llio 
table for the boy. Whilst she was doing Uiia, lie had unfas- 
tened the «itraps, taken oH' his jacket, shaken the lain off his 
hat, and put his bag on a chair to dry before the fire. 

CXXXIV. 

I could not help looking with a smile at this little traveller, 
who was already able to traverse the^o wild mountains alone, 
although bo A\ould have been obliged to take two or Ihrco 
of his little stops in order to cress over one of the ant-hills 
which are so abundant among the pino-forcsts 

He bad one of the most ebanning and ino^t touching cliild’s 
faces that I have ever scon in my life. The lid^^ of his laige 
black eyes cast a sLado on bis lower oyo-lid similar to that 
artificial shade with which the women of the East increase 
the brilliancy of their eyes ; his mouth was half open like 
that of all children who appear 'to have a long life to look 
forward to, and who ds yet have nothing to retain in their 
hearts His teeth were hinall> and as regularly arranged as 
pomegranate-seeds in their sockets of rosy fiosh ; the trans- 
parent nostrils of his little no&o palpitated like the wings of 
a young bird which is trying to fly before it lias any plu- 
mage; hi b forehead was rounded, very white just above the 
eyes,* and marked with a red streak where the heavy hat had 
pressed upon his timder skin. His hair was dark, nearly 
black, long, undulating, and shining, hut divided by* the 
water, with which it had been saturated, into small dam]) 
tresses. With all this, there was in his look, his face, 
his movements, and lus attitudes, a serious, refiectiAT, 
careful expression, that was beyond his years. I took plea- 
buro in watching him take off his jacket, spread it over Ids 
knees to diy, empty his pockets, place his hag on a chair 
beforq^ the firo, put his stick away behind tho door, and walk 
to and fro in the kitchen, taking care not to disturb any- 
thing, ^or to tread with his heavy-nailed shoos upon tho paws 
of tho cat or the, dog Genevieve contemplated Wm with no 
loss attention, admiration, and tistoftishmont than 1 did; ^he 
ti 'on seemed to watch him with a fi:!fod and melancholy gaze, 
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if Ilia face and <jliariu*ter had awakened sonic memory, or 
borne some Teseinblance to some one wlioin she had known 
in by-gpne times, and whom it grieved her to think about. 

• 

cxxxv. 

* 

When the child had finished his supper, and thought that 
we were too busy talking together by the fire to take any 
notice of him, he came quietly and took his bag off the chii-ir, 
fyirriod“it to the table, unfastened it, and displayed one by 
one before him on the cloth all the diflerent articles it con- 
tained. Ho touched them, examined them, wiped them, and 
arranged them carefully to make , sure that tlie rain had 
spoile<l none of the treasures that he was carrying homo to 
the wife and <laughters of his master, the tinker. 

-There were wooden boxes on which large red and yellow 
flowcis were painted, needles and pins donef up in small 
packets of blue paper, children’s toys, rosaries and necklaces 
of black and rod heads, brass rings, and Iasi of all a letter 
folded up in a piece of that thick grey paper wliich gj ocers 
use for wrapping up sugar. Ho looked at all these things, 
touched them, tunictl, dried, and polished them as ivcjll as 
grown-up person could have done, and as though he felt in 
his precocious isolation the importance of tho trust that had 
been confided to him by his master. Ho did not perceive, 
however, that both Genevieve add I were watching him 
attentively. 

When he hsvl finished his examination, he folded all tho 
things up in their respective papers, arranged them all care- 
fully in his bag, and tied it up strongly; then, taking his 
jacket' otf again, he opened his shirt of coarse linen, tho 
rdhghness and colour of which only served to set off the fine- 
ness and delicate whiteness of his skin. He next took off 
from his neck a long horse-hair chain, at the end of which was 
suspended an object apparently much more precious and per- 
sona), for ho laid it on tho hiblo, bandied it more caiefully, 
and examined it more attentively than ho had done anything 
else. It was a large round tin box, like those in which pil- 
grims cariy' their^rclics, and sailors their papers. 

The child^ after having breathed upon it and polished it 
* with his little hand, finished By opening it, doubtless with 
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the intention of making sure that the rain had not soaked 
through. JTo took out of it something that laycoiled wpin 
tlie hox, wrapped round witli j)aper, and looking like a tamo 
Bcrpcnt lying asleep ip the hand of an Amb siialvc-charmiy. 
He unrolled it, took off the. paper, and slowly exhibited to 
our eyes a long tress of dark hhosnut hair, as fresh and undu- 
lating as if it had been just cut by the scissors of her mother 
or sister, from the head of a young girl sixteen years of ago. 
At the sight of this lock of hair, Genevieve, vrho had risen 
froin her chair and was standing quietly behind* flic boy, 
uttered a cry, snatched the hair frpm his hands, took it into 
her own, and tremblingly, examined it by the lamp, gazed at 
it and touched it, growing paler every moment, • At length 
she turned towards the, child, and asked: 

''Who gave you this liairf* 

" The nun,” replied tho child. 

" What nun.?” inquired Genevieve. 

Tho nun at the hospital of Grenoble.” 

You are then a child from the hospital?” 

"Yes,” said the boy, hangiiigdown his head and blushing, 
as though he had already learned that there was shame at- 
* taching to his misfortune, 

"And whose hair did she say it was?” added (Genevieve, 
with such hurried w ords and such a boating heart, that she 
seemed about to choke, and the lock of hair trembled in hot 
hands like a loaf in the wind. 

" My mother’s,** answered tho child. 

"Your 'mother’s,” cried Genevieve; ajid she fell (Jpwn 
" fainting, ivith her arms rouml the hoy’s neck. 

I perceived that spine great and perhaps unsolvable mys- 
tery had been propounded to the poor w'omari’s heart; but I 
i^id in her own danguage; "God is God, and what men wll 
, cbeiBCO; angels call Providence.” 

CXXXVI. ^ 

Geneviove’e fainting-ilt lasted only for a few seconds?? and 
idio sjoott rose from ihe bench on to which she had sunk down, 

! and throw her two arms round the child’s neck, excUiming: 

’ ^Jc^ette! Rosette qjliiid, alarmed at her cries* and 

r Ig^tures, and unable io andei^taud her emotion and violence^ ^ 
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ilionirlil iluit hlio waiih^fl to «loprIvo Inni of tlio lottorM, tl»o 
Im>\, ninl fho'hnir tlml lio bn<l laiclon tlio tnblo; 
tlu ‘10 iij> mulor bis two littlo bunds us if Jotouninoil not to 
lose llicin w’illomt a htrmififlo, and looked irn}d(>nnj;ly towards 
me, besjcecbing prot(‘elion botli with his voice uud eyes 
(ii-neyjove, without ])crceiviug tbo terror vvitli wbicdi hb<* lind 
filled the child, c<mtiiiuod to bobUbin lieud in l^otb her hands 
and altornutcly jn’c^scd him to her bosom and dr<*w him 
towunls the hum]) to ^a^i^fy herbclf timt her senseh Vero Jy- 
bouiini^ under no illu,'' ion, and that tho features of the child 
which she was tliub I'xamininft, and menially com]){irini; with 
tliObo she had treasured np in her memory, wore indeed the 
features of her poor winter.* livery now and flien ‘ho huist 
fiutli into iapi<l and dhjoin|jfid exrbiinaiions addressed to 
Iier^olf. Is this her loielu.m, rather swellini* on cacli side, 
and divided in tho middle by that little imleiitatioii that my 
mother used to call tho mark of my li}>b? Ves!'’ And then 
fehe kissed the smooth, white forolu'ad of Iho boy tit the veiy 
bam*'* place at which she had so often kissed JosetteV. 1 h this 
her uos<', sliglitly turned up, with two pretty little tmiif* parent 
nostrils throuifh which I used to be abl<5 to sec the rod lifi;ht 
of our lump of nu CAOiiin/?? Oh yes! there h the htimofonn 
and the same transparency !’* And she pressed the boy'oiico 
more to her bobom. Is this her moutli, tin* two corners of 
which, buried in her cheeks, used to bend upwards when sbo 
was ay, and downwards when she was disposed to weep? 
Ob ! yes, yes. Stop, it w*ems to mo Ub tliougli she were ;^oing 
to sjieak, and tell mo my namb.” And bln' claspcMl her hands 
before tho trembling li[)b of tbo boy. "Are tiioso lier eyes; 
as blue as tbo sky in winter? Is ibis bor chin, witli bcr 
jp’etly dimple / and licr round, white, bwan-likij neck on to 
"wbicfi ber hair used to. fa II till it touched bef ^houldertf I Oh! 
yes, yosl” And, wdiilo saying this, she <lelicat<dy miliibteiicd 
the cbild’s necktie, and attentively examined every part of 
bis small uoek, kissing it uU over! Then suddenly crying 
out more loudly, and turning towards me, witJi her lingei* 
pointed to something: 

^^OJi! look, sir, bok 1” she exclaimed, " there is eve^y thing 
alike, oven to the spot that we ubcd to call tlie ffrain 
b^aiihj which Josette had just at the jdneo whore her nock 
entered her breast as though tho angels, when bho came int^. 
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tlic wolltl, li.id lisfciietl 11 beautiful jet pin into her bosom! 
Look, 'sir ! lieie it is, hero it is! Who will tell inc now that 
he IS not her child 1 ’ 

hih‘ iitlernii» these cries <f surprise <iiid joy, hhe opened 
the child’s coarse Inicn shirt and showed me a lar^o mole 
upon his neck, .she kissed it with even more traiisporli than 
that with whudi she had kissed his torehoad, cheeks, and chin. 
Tills mole, situat<‘d at i>reejsely the same place as on Josotte’rt 
hysom, ap]>earcd to (jicne\ie\c to hen mark of recognition 
M t hy Chnl upon the (diild now lettered to her arms. 

She now became*moie calm, and '•at down on a chair, still 
kceinng h<*r 0}’<.s lived upon the charming countenance of tho 
little hoy, rtiid wiping away the tears that continually flowed 
from her eyes. ^ 

CXXXVII. 

“ Wh^ did that lady undress me in this way, ami what is 
sho crying ahont?” said the jioor Iremhling child turning 
tow aids me, for lie plainly saw that Genevieve was sobbing 
too nuicli to answer liiiji 

Beciuso sho knew your mother,” I n'plied, and you aro 
so verj nuieli like her, that she thinks she beholds her again 
alter Jier death and can embrace her in you.” 

“iMy motle 1 * 2 ” said tho littlo fellow, sho is not dead, 
thank Go<l! On the eoiiiiaiy, she is quite well; sho i« imteh 
younger and mucli more rosy-cheeked than her; and then, 
everybody says that J am hotnt all like her, no nioro than a 
white lamb is like a black sheep 1 Ucr hair is like the ohim- 
ney-])lato and mine like tho ahoots of our vine! How- 
ever,” ho jnlded, counting on Ida fingers, ** slic may be right, 
for I liavc had one, two, three, and perhaps four mothers. It 
id said m the coimtry that other boys have only one, and thii# 
is perhaps how tho lady knows her.” 

CXXXVII I. 

*'So you have had tw'o, thr<‘e, four mothers?” elxclaimod 
Oone>ie^e, who had Inward all lie said, rising from her scat 
with a convulsive etfurt and looking at me with a triumphant 
ail which seemed to say: "Sec if my eyes and my heart liave 
dmoeivedme T Well !*' she added in a moment, turning to the 
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child, whom hIio again hogan to <£iichtiou with more oalmticdn 
and in the wnno gentle Yoice; who was your first mother? 
Como, t(*ll ns about Iim*.*' 

‘•Oh ! Iho lii'bt.” answiTod the hoy, “1 iit^M'r saw Inn. They 
say that she livo^ in a country far, far above this, ahovt* tin' 
snows jmd (ho stavs, to which wo only go after deith.” 

‘‘Alas! yes,” said Genevieve, who was drinking in aU liii 
words, “ho tipeaks only too truly, his lirst mother is dead!” 

“ No^ she is not dead,” said tlie hoy, ‘-only she docs not 
live in the same country that wc do." 

“ Well I as yon ))loase,my <*hild,” saitl Goneviove; ‘‘hut do 
yon icmonihcr your second mother?” 

"Yes, i remomher her a little, hut not mneh,” answered 
th(' boy; “ she was very wicked, and let me suller from thirst 
and cold, but 1 do not even know hel* name.” 

“And your thiid inolhm*, whal of her?” 

“Oh! the third,” s^id he, joy.oudy clapping his little 
hands together, “she is my hd^t mother! she is my real 
mother I She is J^nce, the wife of my father the tink(*r.* Oli ! 
how much wo all lovo her! She takes great care of me, and 
bho cried very much when I loft hei at midsummer, after the 
fair, to. go for the first time with my father on hija jiiuriiey 
throiigli the country, and blow the bellow s for him wliilo he 
is mending kottle.s and bauceiiaiis in the villag(‘s.” 

“ And whore does ^"ouv third mother live asked Gene- 
vieve. 

“ She lives a long way ofl) on the other side of J^Jche/Irs, in 
a place called Gros jSopei\ where tlune are live houses 
detached from one anotlier, and each has an orchard and a 
meailovv with walnut-ticcs and mountain-ashes, and ouivs aio 
the best of all.” 

* “ But what is the name of the church tlioro,*’ said 
Genevieve. ^ 

" Tho church? oli I 'wc call it the parisli eluirch,” answoied 
the hoy, eonfidently. 

“You don't know its other iiaim*, then?” 

“No,” Tsaid the child, “but I know my w ay tliore well, 
for when you have passed EdufUea, you (uin to the loft, ami 
walk along by the tenrent for an hour, and flu n you turn to 
the rightj ami gti up the mountain by liie <^oul-palli, and at 
WinJet yoii arrive at the liou^e of my lutliov ilio tinkor* If it 
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ploase God, and if you will give me, early to-morrow morn- 
ing, a piece of bread to put in my pocket, I hope that I shall 
be at home in the evening, though I am (inly a little fellow ! 
But, alas! how sorry my mother Luce will be when l-toll hei 
why I have come back iill alon% anif that my father has sent 
me to fetch her so that ho may bid her good-bye before ho 
dei>arts to a land from which nobody ever returns !” 

'‘Oh! you shall not go by yoursetf,” cried Genevieve, 
kissing him again, “ for 1 will go with you, or leather I will 
go instead of you, and you shall remain hero. I will set out 
directly, while you are asleep; I will enquire at Echclles foT 
the parish in which the hamlet of Gros Soyer is situated, and 
I will bring your mother here to-motrow evening, and you 
shall td.ke her to Voiron to. her husband, wlip, 1 hope, will 
not bid h6r good-bye for so long a time as you think, my 
poor boy.*’ 

Having said this, Gene^evo began to put on her walking- 
shoes and to prepare fpr ner journey. But I stopped her, 
and laid: 

“No, Genevieve, neither you nor the boy shall go, . I will 
go and wake up .some one of your good neighbours, who is 
well acquainted with the country; and I will pay him to go 
with his mule and fetcli the tinker’s wife from Gros Soyer. 
He shall bring her lihher on his beast, and they will be hero 
before the end of to-morrow. You must put the boy to bed 
now, for he'^is quite overcome with fatigue. At sunrise, you 
shall both mount my horse, which is vesy quiet, and I will 
load him by tbe bridle. Wo wilkgo to Voiron togetber; the 
boy shall conduct us to the house in which his father is lying 
ill, and I will send for the physician, who is a friend of mine. 
You shall nurse Luce’s husband as you well know how; and 
. hiai^ifo will soon be with him to console him if he must die, 
w take h!fe home again if he lives; and you will be abte 
to cohterse with ' her, an^ clear up the mystery which the 
sight of thm chiMf has laised in your mind. Who knows, as 
Jp^lyn used^to s^y^Jbut that the bird that falls out of its nest 
the doorstep, wSH he the most fortunate of the brpodl*’ 
You are air/’ said ‘Genevieve, taking oiflher shoes, 
/iSnd lobkitijg disappointed, for though she could not but 
the justice of ray observations, she nevertheless 
; she would have to put off for tWdnty- 
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Four hours longer the conversation that she intended to have 
with Luce about this child, whom silo already adored, but 
whojrt sho feared to lose again. You are right, I .will' go 
and wake old father Lacloche. He returned only the day 
before yesterday from GresivaiKlan, so that his mulo will bo 
rested by this time.” 

CXXXIX. 

In a few minutes the hoy had been put to bed,' father 
Laclocho woken up, a bargain made with him to go and fetch 
the tinker s wife from Gros Soyor, and his mulo saddled with 
a pack-siuldle, covered with^a woollen cushion for tlio woman 
to sit on. Soon I lieard tho tinkling’of the bells as the mule 
went off in tho directioti of Savoy/ 

I went to bed j but as for Genevieve, she ^as a prey to such 
a conflict of ojnotions, uncertainties and* hopes, that she would 
not leave the kitchen in wfiich thg child was sleeping, but 
remained there all night, sitting up in her ^hair, with Jier 
eyes turned towards his bed, os though she were afraid tliat 
hd would vanish while she slept. I verily, believe that she 
heard the clock of the village church strike every hour that 
night* ■ . 

OXL, 

.Before the^ beams of the morning sun had* rendered tho 
dark trunks of the fir-trees distinctly visible again^ the blue 
sky, Genevieve, wlio was afraid to call «ie, Jbut very anxious 
that I should wake, made such a clattering with her’ wooden 
shoes upon the stone floor of tho kitchen,. tliat I understood 
her indirect appeal and arose from my bod, upon which I had 
thrown ‘myself without undrcssinff. I wont at once to the 
stable of the little inn, whei’6 I had left my horse, and having 
saddled and bridled it, I borrowed a thick woollen covering 
to spread over the saddle. I made Genevidvo mount, and 

C jed the boy in front of her ; I then took the bridle in one 
d and xny gun in the other^ a^d wo |)roceeded thus, some^ 
times silent, sometimes chattily, to Voiron, where we arrived 
before noon* 
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Wc wove guided by tlie^cliild, wlio seemed to* vciiiointcr 
every stone iind every house that wc passeil on onr I’oud, to 
a miserable inn in the subuibs. of the town. We cntere<l a 
liU’ge court'vard, full of couHtry waggons, horses that w'ero 
being euiTicd, and all the tumult of inn-yard ; while from 
the surrounding tap-rooms we could hear tho clinking of 
glasses and the cynical oaths of the waggoners. The (;hiid 
ran before us, and stopped in tbfe right-hand corner of tho 
yard, underneatli a dark shed, from which a kind of Kstaircase, 
or rather ladder *oT worm-eaten *wood, led up to the room 
usually occupied by pedlars, knife-grinders, and tinkers, 
when they stopped for a night at Voiron. 'I ho child’ seemed 
very impfitient to«ee his father again ; but before mounting 
the ladder, ho stopped, atul, turning to Genevieve with an air 
of mystery wLicli contrasted strangely with the open simpli- 
city of his countenance, he said in a -low tone : — 

Please, mu am, don’t sp^ak before my father of what I 
told you about my three mothers ; Luce tloes not wish him 
to hear it. She has often told me that she would leave me in 
the road if I mentioned it to her husband, because ho*must 
not know that I have had several mothers. She said that if I 
told him it would .make ker grieve, and she would have to 
scold me.” 

Genevieve and I looke<l at one another, astonished at Luce's 
procantions and .the -child’s prudence. We promised not to 
divulge his secrets, which he had been induced to tell us in 
answer to our questions the evening before, and followed him 
up the stairs. 

CXLIL 

When we had got to the top of the ladder we found, in a 
species of gatret constructed of deal-boarlls badly joined 
toother, a large room partitioned off from the hayloft, and 
furnished ^^ith six beds aijd.a few chairs. The do6r alone 
^ Emitted the fresh air Wq this apartment, which was 
rendered almost stifling by the acrid vapours from the stable 
heneath, TJl© jroom was lighted hy a single candle, stuck 
into H) Waggonert Janteni, nnd snsjiondcd by a string from 
the roof. The beds were all empty, except the one that 
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6fc<jod nearest the partition-wall. By tlie light of the lantern 
we could discern the form of a body beneath the coverlid, and 
the pale face of the poor invalid upon the pillow. ^ 

‘‘ Here I am, father,” cried the boy, running to the bed- 
side, and throwing his little arms round tho dying man’s 
neck. ' - . ^ 

“ Oh ! is it youl” answered he in a faint voice, aud.ap- 
])earing to wake up from a feverish dream, but where is 
Luce 1 could you not find your way home again 1 ” 

* Luce is coming to-morrow on a mule, with a man from 
Valneige. who was sent to fetch her by a gentleman and 
laUy who are very kind to poor people, and who brought ' 
1110 ' hack on a beautiful horse to Voiron, to take care of you.” 

Then the child briefly related to the invalid all that had 
happened to him on tho preceding evening at the hospital of 
Valneige, without, however, mentioning the discovery of tho 
hair, and his resemblance to Genevieve’s sister. Thou he 
beckoned to Genevieve and me to draw near the bed, and 
said : — 

Hero are the lady and gentleman.” ^ 

The invalid tried to support himself upon his enfeebled 
elbows, while he expressed his gratitude and astonishment at 
the kindness which we, though perfect strangers, had shown 
to the wife and chjld of a poor man like him. We forbade 
,him to utter a word thanks until he had recovered his 
healths Genevieve, after, giving the boy. some fond, set to 
work to sweep and wash the room, to ligjit ar little fire in tho 
grate, to prepare some broth, and to change the sheets of the 
bed, with so gentle and practised a hand, that ho did not 
suffer q.t all by the removal the b(^ assisted her with a zeal 
and intelligence beyond his age. I weht down to the bar- 
room of the inn, and paid the host the rent of all the beds in 
his garret, so that no stranger mi^ht be put to sleep in the 
room until the poor tinker had either 3ied or recovered. ; 1 
said that he was one of the retainers of my’ family, and th£t 
1 took a particular interest in him. 1 also gave the stable- 
boy a present to induce him to prevent, as much as possibicf 
all noise and shouting in the shed ; and then I went to seoa 
young physician, who had been a college’ friend o#miue. He ' 
was an excellent man, whose heart Entered more largely than 
bis learning into his practice; but it was this which gtm pie 
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eonfid^uce in hiis skill, foi medioine, in my opinion, is rather 
an intention than an art of healing. The. Icnowledge of 
doctor^an supply him only with axioms, but his heart sup- 
plies him with divinations ! '|,^he desire to relieve is of itself* 
a soothing power. A physician should be k|pd-hearted, for 
therein consists more than half his talent. 

I found him just returning from his visit to the hospital ; 
he accompanied me to the inn and felt the invidid’s pulse. In 
his presence ho affected an appearance of satisfaction and 
confidence, which he 'exhibited both in words and looks. *Ho 
knew that hope is a great vital force, and that life must bo 
* encouraged, especially when struggling with death. lie 
directed Genevieve, wnom he know, to adopt a simple, gentle, 
and cordial treatment, most snitable to those whose maladies 
arc as simple as their occupations. * « ^ 

After having thus inspirited his patient, and co^olcd tho 
child, who kept looking in the doctor’s face, as intently as 
angels would look at tho face of a prophet, he tcok Gehevieve. 
and myself apart, at the head of the staircase, and said tp us 
with an expression of doubt and disquietude • 

It is a pleurisy of five days’ standing ; the ninth will 
decide his fiite. The case is serious, but not " desperate. 
Potions, perspiration, and peace of mind, are all th%t^must bo 
attended to. I will ootae two or three times a-day to give . 
Genevieve directions. She can do for him more than I can* ^ 
1 am only the eye which sees the evil, while she is thd hand 
which toiicheaand cpmbats it at every moment.” . * 
Genevieve returned to her post by the bedside : the child 
employed hhnself in oleaning. his father’s tools and mending 
» his bello ws in the epurfr'yard, at th® f A>t of tho stairs, running 
up every nOw and thfa to see if Genevieve wanted him, and 
mkhg off his shoes so as to make no noise* 1 took a room in 
<|i^ inn oppoi^l^ thcishedj and from mynrindow 1 could 
ihp of Genevieve and the boy on the stairs. 

Ip^new Sie siA^teom to get a monthfnl of fresh 

to fetch seni;6thmg ironv the kitchen of inn, the ' 
womu^ ^otdd pass her land through* the beadtiful hair 
jPIlihe through Her h'and'a'sJf it irndbeen 

>(81^ and kiee^ hina on the fcreheM, no 
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CXLIII. 

Thirty-eiz hours passed without edeoting any change in 
the condition of the invalid. On the ninth day after the 
appearance of the ^disease, the physician left him with a 
gesture of dis^uragement, 

A miracle only can save him now/* said he, as he wont 
down the stairs, ^^and nature is hot fond of working miracles. 
If 1 find him no better this evening, it will be time for the 
poor young man to think of making his will/* 

I walked a fCw steps along the street with my friend, and 
returned grievedat his prognostication, both on account of 
Genevieve and the child. • 

Scarcely had I re-entered the court-yard of the inn, when 
1 heard the tinkling of the bells of a mountain mule behind 
me* 1 turned round 4ind saw an active old man, with a long 
staff inAis hand, leading by the bridle a mule, upon which 
was mounted a young peasant woman about twenty-six years 
of age. Genevieve had heard the bells before I did, and had 
guessed that father Laclocho was arrived. She was already 
half-way down the stairs, running as 'fast as she could aftort 
the child, who, while she was greeting the old man, had cast 
himself in a flood of tears into his mother’s arms. 

GXLtVr* 

It was one of the charming heads of Greuze, that painter 
who, born in a ootta^, has, next to Baphael, best succeeded 
in delineating the rustic Venus, the sylvan beauty, simplicity, 
grace, and candour, of the countenances of young village girls 
and children. ^^jGreuze’s bro^ther was the curate of one of my 
grandfather’s {iarishes ; and when t^e^peasant-Raphael' came 
to spend a few summer-days with his family, "the curate used 
to bring tbo painter to the manotirhouse. When he took his 
departure, he always left my gran(^atherBoraeUttlesketch,su:)(jh, 
as a head, a fl^re, or a group, sk^ched upon a strip of ^ 
vass. After ms departure, these trifles, as he (^lled thekh 
w:ere carpIhUy framed ; they wet© the first pictures ufcm 
which ihy eyes rested when a child. From them^ I thin^^ t . 
acquired my tafte fcr village beauty-^-a beauty which i« 
pleasing to the eye, which does not dazzle bat toudies you^ 
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and the uniform and peaceful expression of which recalls to 
your mind the penetrating melancholy of* those simple notes, 
with which the shepherds’ flutes are continually making our 
woodland valleys resound. 

cxiv. 

Such was the face of Luce, the tinker’s young wife. The 
periwinkles that grew in the^ shade, beside the spring, were 
not of a paler and more shadowy blue than her eyes. Her 
features were calm, and seemed never to have been agitated 
by passion ; her mouth, even ih tlie anxiety and grief which 
had made her lips pale and •palpitating, had that tender 
expression and that sweet smile which, so to speak, are 
sculptured on the always half-open mouths of young peasant- 
girls. Her beautiful pearly teeth were as regular as those 
of a lamb. A round hat, with a broad-brim, edged with 
block velvet, covered hcf white cap, from bene^ which 
issued a few tresses of black hair. A kerchief of red wool 
' was crossed over her breast, and a very short gown of green 
cloth, my stockings, and thick nailed shoes, ornamented with 
^silver buckles, completed her jjostume. 

•' CXLVI. 

No sooner had she kissed the boy, whom she lifted up to 
her face with her vigorous arms as easily as if he had been 
an infant eighteen months old, than sho walked up the stairs 
with him still hanging round her neck. The boy showed 
her the door, and then the. bed ; sho walked up to it very 
goiitly, and falling on her knees by its side, she encircled.the 
sick tttan’s body with her right arm, and repeatedly kissed 
his damp forehead, while with hbr left she pressed the boy 
to her bosom. GbnevieVe and 1 bad followed her, without* 
her haying taken much notice of us, and in silence and sor- 
eow, we witnessed thie mournful meeting. 

; 0 my Jean 1 'she saidj do you recognize me ? ' 

; The invalid only answered by pressing her hand with all 
his remaining strength, ahd turning towards her his brim- 
f^ng eyea She wiped her tears away with her fingers, 
'and then kissed his eyes, as though anxious to devoor the 
impotent expression of tenderness which still rested on thenu 
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*^Oh! you do rocognize me! Well, tbat is right,” she 
saidj^ “ I will take good caro that you shall not die, since 
your heart still speaks to you on iny behalf ; for what would 
become of* me without you, — of ftie who have no father, or 
mother, or brother in the world ? Who would cut the wood 
for me ? Who would mow tho field ? Who would work 
during tho winter, so as to bring home food and money in 
the summer-time'? And who would bring up tho child, and 
teach him a trade ? And who would love you? poof Luce so 
much 

And 80 she went on, enumerating a hundred reasons why 
he ought not to die, as though she had believed that dying 
was an act of volition and discouragement on his ‘part, and 
that his illness was a whim which could be driven out of him 
by good reasons. 

But tho poor invalid, who had been roused from his le- 
tlnirgy for a moment by the voice and embrace of his wife, 
now hsW ceased to hear her. His eyes were closed, his breath 
came painfully, his inarticulate mutterings announced that 
ho was dreaming. His wife bid her face in tho coverlet, 
looking iip every now and then at her husband with an 
expression of tho deepest sorrow. The boy sought to con- 
sole her by telling her of Genevieve, whose care had preserved 
his life hitherto, of the physician who came to see him two 
or three times a-day, as if he were a gentleman, and of luo 
who ha<l brought Genevieve and himself back to his father, 
aild taken care that they should want for nothing. 

CXLVIL 

These words appeared to revive hope and courage in the 
poor woman’s heart. She then appeared to perceive for the 
first time that she was not alone, in the room with her son 
and the sick man. She timidly approached Genevieve, with 
whose name and character she was acquainted by the ac- 
counts which father Lacloche had given her on the road, of 
the services which she had rendered to the people of Valueige. 

thank you very much,” she said, taking her hand. 

“ I am told that you have very kindly taken my place by 
the side of my poor Jean, so that if he recovers from hie * 
illness, it will be to you that I shall owe his safety in this 
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world What can I possibly do to show my gratitude to 
you, ma'am ? iVias ! I have nothing to give you V* * 
“Who knows? my good woman,” replied Gouevievo. 

" Perhaps, if God restores your husband to life, you will bo 
able to give me as much, as X h^ve given you.'* 

While speaking thus, she was thinking of the child ; but 
Luce could not understand her, 

“And you, sir,” said Lhce, turning towards me, “what 
can we ever €o to thank you for the kindness you have 
^diown to such poor people as us ?” 

“ The ' heart is the luohey of those w4io have no otlier 
wealth,” I, replied with a smile, by which I was anxioui^ to 
conceal my anxiety about her husband; “and, as the Bible 
says, it is the best money. I shall be amply rewarded for all 
I have dene, if (iod restores your husband to you.”/ 

CXLVIII. 

But, alas I Providence did not seem willing to grant our . 
prayers for Jean’s restoration to healtli. On the evening of 
the ninth iJay he was in agony. A priest was called in to 
bless bis departure from earth. The physician had just 
in vain administered potent cordials to prop up his declining 
strength. He then 'drew near to Genevieve and Luce, who 
were wet^ jing together at the foot of the bed, Luce on account 
of her husband, and Genevieve for the sake of Luce, whom 
she already loved as a sister. 

“You must send a messenger for the notkry,” he said 
to the two women in a low voice ; “ if Iiq cannpt write, he 
h{MS left no will at hioime, and he must make one 
Jean, like all the mountaineers, had, addition to his 
business and his tools, a little property, consisting of his oot- 
hjige, his garden, a little copse on .the hilLside, and one or 
two ^ meadows and an orchard in the valley* He was so 
that he hj-d nover tWugKt about leaving this to any 
one;*.; Ho imagined that his little^atrimony would naturally 
pa$s to his ivife md child ; so he nad never troubled himseif 
to a, wUh, jSdwover, when the physician had explained 

to him the child would have, it all when he was 
^t%baty«oh 0 years of age, and that his poor Luce would b% 
j^haps, mercy of a daugh^r-iu-law in her own homaii 
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he coneonted to let us send for a notary and witnesses, that 
he might divide liis property between his wife and oliild. 
I was ready to bear testimony to this last act which unites 
the dead to the living by inheritance. The notary lived only 
two doors off from the inn* Jean, as he was now near his 
last moments, had recovered 4us intellect, aud was perfectly 
liicid^ 

' CXLIX. 

- He dictated tho“ following wbrds to the notary as his last 
will and testament : 

I bequeath the onjoyment of niy' property at Gros Soyer 
to Luce, my wife, and, after her death to my son.” 

'‘Is that all said the notary to the dying man/ 

"Yes,” he replied. "As my wife is such a good mother 
she will take care of the child ‘during her lifetime, and when 
she dies, he will find it just as *1 have left it. Is it not so, 
Liico V said he, looking at his wife ; " does not that arrange- 
ment please you ^ 

Luce did not answer, but tunfed towards the wall with a 
gesture of despair which did not#secm to mo compatible with 
the habitual gentleness of her diameter, and the melancholy 
calmness of her attitude. Indeed, ever since mbntfon had 
been made of a notary and a will, and the public officer luid 
entered the room' with the witnesses, she had seemed a prey 
to an agitation which had not merely the appearance of 
grief, hut also exhibited all the symptoms of anguish and 
convulsion of souL, 

"Well j gentlemen, let us sign,” said the notary, when ho 
had enveloped this short will with the usual formalities. 

I stepped forward to sign amid the most profound silence. 
I had taken the pen ijito my hand and had already written 
the first few letters of my Christian name, when a terrible 
4sfy made me droj) the pen* 

Stay, sir, stay ! do not' sign,” cried Luce, tarning«*ottnd 
suddenly with uplifted hands and excited countenance towards 
her husband, falling down conviibively uiioti her knees b> 
fore the bed, and beating her . breast with her hand; like a 
person 'confessing, and punishing herself for, a crime. " Stay, 
sir, I am a miserable wretch. I am not worthy of so godd a 
husband as God gave me in iny.Joon! I have deceived 
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kill! ! I liavo lied to .him for eight years so as not to giv€ 
him pain, and I was going to let him toll another uncoiiscioiia 
lie upon his death-bed, to prevent him from disinheriting a 
ehild whom- 1 love too much.” 

“A child whom you love too much, Lnce?” said her 
husband, surprised at her erfes and gestures. And why do 
you love our little boy too much ? Is he not thine as well 
as mine ? ” 

Oh 1 pardon me, pardon me, my pooi; Jean 1” said Luce, 
taking his cold hands within hers and pressing them again’st 
her forehead, as though anxious to hide her face within the 
shadows of death. “No ! ho is not mine ! No 1 he is not 
thine ! -Our child died at two months old ! I did not wish 
to grieve you on your return by telling you so ; 1 have lied, 
I have lied! first* out of love to you, and then out ‘of love 
for the child T But I will not life to God in the presence of 
death, nor burden my conmenco by the robbery that I should 
commit against our relations by allowing you to leave all your 
propertj^ to a child that is not ours ! This will would^ be 
a theft, Jean ! Now, Mr. Notary, write what ho will tell 
you 1” • • ' 

Luce, having disburthened hei: conscience by this avowal, 
awaited, as if thunderstruck, the reply of her husband. 

“ Well T’ said Jean, after a long interval of silence, during 
which he seemed to be painfully collecting together in his 
memory the entangled thread of his thoughts, “ you only 
deceived me to secure my tranquillity, my dear wife ; and I 

E strdon and bless thee for thy falsehood on my death-bed, 
uce ! 1 loved this little fellow as if he had been* mine and 
,thine ; but I must not rob my relations. Write, Mr. Notary, 
that I leave my property to my wife, and after her to iny 
nearest relations.” 

, The notary, wrote this, the witnesses signed it and retired. 
The sick man, exhausted by his emotion, relapsed into the 
delirwtis sleep from which the arrival of the notary had for a 
moment roiisw him. 

Luce was taken ill of a slight fever, in consequence of the 
mental sufifering she had endured, and put to bed in tbe 
lame room with her husband. Genevieve had now twq pa- 
tients to attend'to instead of one. But she was equal to her 
pqssiug from Jeen’e bed to that on which Luce lay. 
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and assisted by tho child, who tourly grow more attacboil 
to her for the tenderness with which she watched over Luce 
and Jean. Ho had not at all understood tho scene that had 
taken place at the signing of the will. ' If he had been told 
a thousand times oyer that Luce and Jean were not his 
mother and iiither, his heart would have always told him 
more strongly that he was their child. 

CL. 

♦ 

Three days passed thus, and no great change was percepti- 
ble in the condition of the poor tinker. His wife, relieved 
from the * burden which had weighed down her conscience, 
speedily^ recovered. The long duration of his disease began 
to inspire herwitli the hope of beholding her husband restored 
by G6d to her love. The physician himself thought tho 
symptoms more, favourable. In the room inhabited by tho 
four poor people, hours passed in silence and calm, which 
was ■disturbed only by tho more gentle and regular breathing 
of the sleeping Jean. The two woinon, who now never left 
each other, then would sit talking together in a low tone by 
tho window ; while the child played or worked with Jean’s 
tools on the stairs. Genevieve had gained ground rapidly in 
Luce’s cgnfideuce and affection- Ever since tho young wife 
had uttered the cry of coiiscienoe in the presence of tho 
notaiy, Genevieve seemed to love her. better. She never 
hi her for a moment out of her sight, but watched her as 
people watch a treasure or a mystery ^whicli they fear will 
disappear with the person who* is the depositary of it, and 
who would carry off all if be* disappeared. Luce was not 
slow to return her love. In their simple hearts, friendship 
^as not hedged about by- that prudence and reserve which 
render it slow of growth and suspicious among those classes 
whose feelings are more complicated. Nature does not reflect 
but feels ; and theiSe two women soon loved each other sin- 
cerely and unreservedly, ^ 

" CLI. 

One evening, Jean, now almost convalescent, was sleeping 
peacefully on his couch, which was lighted up by a ray of the 
setting sun. I congratulated Genevieve and Luce upon the 
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miracle wUicli had been worked by God and nature in answer 
to their prayers ‘and care. -Genevieve had not for a moment 
lost sight of her dosire to unveil the raystory of the origin of 
the child, which had now been partially made known. She 
was sitting down by Luce’s side, on the edge of one of the 
beds that were furthest frdnf the invalid ; and J took ‘ a seat 
upon another, opposite the two women. Genevieve’s eyes 
besought me to speak to Luce. I understood her; and 
brought the conversation to that serious and tender tone of 
intimacy which is produced by happiness felt in common 
hy all. Happiness opens the heart, and pours forth every 
secret together with the sweet tears of joy* 

You only told us a few w'ords in presence of the wit- 
nesses,” said I to Luce, oil a subject which* it cost you a 
great slruggl'e to mention, when you avowed to your husband 
that you htfU' deceived him for seven years by making him 
believe that the child whoin you appear to love so much was 
your own } but now'that Jean is getting well, .and you will 
nave to tell him all, at your leisure and without fear, relate 
to ‘Genevieve and myself by what concurrence of circum- 
stances and feelings you, wlio seem to bo so frank and con- 
scientious, could bo induced to impose so greatly upon the 
^ husband whom you love so tenderly.” 

1 will do so,” ,'die answered ; I will do penance for the 
fault I bare committed, by the shame that I shalh feel at 
confessing all to Genevieve.” 

Genevieve, with a - countenance expressive of the most 
profound attention, listened with all her ears, in the hope of^ 
finding iu the narrative the Confirmation of His views about 
the child, and some additional proofs of his origin. 

'CLII. 

^^When 1 married Jean I was sixteen years old,” said 
Lace; neither of us knew when it was that we began 
conrfcingyi for we wei^ both brought up together in his 
mother’s cottage. Wo were both lambs of the same flock, 
lijs father was a tinkor like he is, and penny by penny he 
had gained his litUe domain among thC mouniaips. His 
mother gain^ !ior livelihood by t^ing children from the 
{ouhdliug hospital and Buckling them for so much a month ) 
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|ftor whicli, when they wore old onoiigli to go to work she 
jilaccd them in service, and received a little pay for their 
labour. I myself am one of those poor abandoned children 
who were nourished Jlhd brought up by her. Doubtless it 
was this whicli afterwards led me to conceal my fault. We 
love those who bear the same despised name as* ourselves. 
However, when I was grown up, Jeans mother, who loved 
me more tbau she. had done the others, because my com- 
plexion was fairer, and my constitution more delicate, ami 
because 1 bad given her more trouble, would not separate 
from me. She treated me just as if I had been her ou n 
daughter, and brought me up with Jean, who was only four 
years older than myself. It w^as said also that I was the 
child of a lady at Geneva, or Chambery, who could not 
acknowledge me, but who used every year to send my nurse 
little presents of money and clothes,, to induce her to take 
more tender care of me. But this is all 1 know about my 
origin, excepting wlmt Jean’s mother said a' little time 
before her death to a neighbour who found fault with her 
for having allowed her son to marry mo: ‘Say what you 
will of Luce, if the mayor can’t give her a certificate of her 
birth, God can give her a famous one I If therq is any 
disgrace iu this marriage, it is not incurred by my poor boy, 

CLIII. 

So I loved Jean without knowing it, and Jean loved 
me without suspecting that ho did so ; hut the mother saw 
clearly how matters stood, so she igp^id to us one day : 

‘ You love each other?’ • * 

'' ^ Yes,’ we both said with a blush, Hhat is true.’ 

* Well,’ eaidliis mother, ^you must get married.’ 

• We were very, very happy at this, for wd had really 
loved each other ever since M^e were twelve years of age, 
without knowing how to define our feelings; and we were 
married, so that he and I might reiUain all alone, and all our 
lives, with JeanV tnotber, whose hfisband was dead, and who 
had no other cljildren, ' * 

. CLIV. 

“ Jean was away all the winter, and at heme all tlie 
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euminey. During liis absence^ I took caro of liis mother and 
tho cows. Wo were very happy when he returned from 
the plains. We were a long time without having any 
children. At last, at the end of three years and a half, and 
one year only after his mother’s death, I became pregnant. 
Jean fetched a nurse from a long distance, and left her with 
me to take care of me in his absence! I was confined while 
my husband was away in Savoy. Oh ! .what a fine child it 
was, as I nursed it all alone in the house after the nurse was 
gone, and what pleasure I expected to have at showing it to 
Jean, who was so desirous to have a boy to help him in his 
business, and to go his rounds instead of him, when he wished 
to stay at home during the winter with me. 

CLV. 

** I must tell you, sir, that the domain which we call Gros 
Soyer, is situated very high up in the mountains, and very far 
from any other parish. The house stands by itself, on the brink 
of a large ravine, through which a torrent flows which we can 
sec sparkling here ,and there through the overhanging foliage. 
Fir-trees, mountain-ashes, holm oaks, and maples, grow along 
both sides of the ravine, and shoot up to a great height, in 
search of air and sunshine. Our grey broom-thatched roof is 
half hidden among their branches, except on the eastern' side, 
where there is a little court-yard, with a wooden gallery, and 
a staircase of rough stones leading into the house. On this 
side wo can see the snn until noon, while <the birds sing and 
cbirp among the shady treek behind the house. It is just 
like a little nest ; so the neighbours, when I was a girl, used 
to call me the wagtail. 

When I speak of neighbours,* sir, I mean those who live 
on the same mountain as we do, in the scattered hamlets 
fli^bout Grog Soyer. None of these hamlets consist of more 
than seven or eight dwellings, very far from one another, 
and more closely .resembling wood-cutters’ huts than real 
houses. They are inhabited by the yoor people who come 
..up from the lower parishes when they have no property of 
their owh> and dear an acre or two of brushwood, and build 
themselves a barn and dwelling-house with tho rough grey 
Jstones that they find in the nelds. The men go in the 
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siiminer*timo to harvest in the plains, in the autumn to 
gather the crop of graps for the vine-dressers, in the winter 
to thresh the corn in the hams ; some of them kno,w how to 
iu:tkc shoes, others are smugglers between Savoy and France, 
and others, liko my husband, go to patch leaky saucepans 
an kettles, and mend broken plates and dishes with small iron 
riv ts. The women remain nearly all the year alone in llio 
ho se, or in the fields. They nearly all have a child from 
the foundling hospital, because that eKes out their livelihood, 
and it is said that the air is wholesome among the heather 
and broom. • , ‘ ^ 

CLVI. 

“ Now, our nearest neighbour was a rather old woman 
whose husband was a smuggler who had been taken pri- 
soner in a skirmish with the excisemen, and condemned to 
the galleys for twelve years, five of which had expired. 
Her name was Mother Maraude, or. rather, this was the 
nickname given her on account of the occupation of her * 
husband, whom she frequently used to accompany on his 
expeditions to the frontier. She lived Slone with two goats 
and a few sheepi with whiose milk jshe used to feed her suck- 
lings, for she impudently declared at the hospital that she 
bad milk, although her sons had all long ago reached fhe age 
for military service ; at\d when she could not get any children 
from the hospital, obtained them from other nurses, by 
offering to take them at a reduction. This is .the way she 
gained her living, and also by prowling, flight and day, about 
the orchards to steal pears, walnuts, and sorbs, wliich she 
afterwards took for sale to the villages below. 

" Qh I she was by far the most cruel and inhuman wDman 
in the whole country. People used to say that they would 
not even be her donkey or her goat, for she used to beat all 
God’s creatures, and especially the poor children, to prevent 
their crying of hunger. 

“ Her low house is quite concealed beneath an overhanging 
rock. You go downirom the rock on to the roof, and from 
the rogf into the courtyard. It is the nearest house to ours. 
At . the end of oiir great heath, upon which my husband’s 
father plaiited an orchard, there is a large winter-pear tre^, 
which sheds its leaves partly into our orchard, partly 
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into Mother Marahde’s court-yard. It is fuUy two hundred 
years old, and in good years it yields more than four panniers 
full of fine pears, as red as tho leaves of a cherry-tree after 
the autumn frost. But^ alas 1 we never had more than the 
pleasure of seeing them gr(Jw and riperf upon the tree ; for 
as soon as they Were ripe, mother Maraude gathered her half, 
and tho next night, according to helfj the wind or ‘the crows 
worked so hard, that very little fruit was left on our side. 
But wo used to see the leaves and twigs scattered upon the 
grass, just as if the wind and the birds had had slings and 
poles to bog,t the tree. with. It was very manifest to. us 
that Mother Maraude had detoe their work for them, and the 
robbery ‘of this unfortunate pear-tree, winch continually gave 
us largo hopes and scarcely overja hatfull of fruit, was every 
year, between Mother Maraude 'and us, tho cause of disputes 
wdiioh rendered intercourse unpleasant, and made us say 
angry words to our bad neighbour. I whs always afraid that 
Jean would "give her a bcatiwg, and Jean was afraid that she 
would set fire to our poor broom-thatch some night. 

CLVII. 

<< ly'ell, sir, you will not perhaps believe that what gave 
me mest sorrow at having this bad^ neighbour so' near us^ 
who were fond of peace, was not so much at seeing the pear- 
tree robbed, and the other trees of the orchard visited by 
turns during tho mght, as hearing all day long the cries of 
the poor littie babies tliat she brought up in her garret, just 
as if they had been so many'kids in a stable. Their, groans 
and cries used to make my heart tremble within me. I could 
neither wotk nor sew in* pleasure while 1 felt that these inno- 
cent little creatures werejsuffering around me. 

. But you will ask me : What have- Mother Maraude and 
her babies to do with your story? You will -soon under- 
stand why I have told you so much about them, 5 'and I do 
not say it in scandal. 'Besides the wicked woman is dead, 
and I nope th0>t God will pardon her the cries of her children 
,.m readily as .Jean and I pardon her for having stolen' 
our pears. ^ \ ^ ^ ^ * 
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CL VIII. 

I Ijave toUl you, Miss Genevieve, tliat I had been cotlfined 
with a line boy, hut with a rather delicate skin like myself, 
and that as the nurse had returned to her own village, 1 was 
all alone in the house, suckling iny three-rnonths old baby, 
waiting for the return of my husband, and picturing his 
pleasure at tbe sight of his son. The chjld greyr so fast that 
it was a blessing to soo him; and I used to spend lialf the tlay 
with him in the orchard, tossing him up in rav arms, and 
throwing him backwards and forwards, as if be had bcriii in a 
swing. ■ • , ' 

“ Often, in these walks through the orchard, I used to go 
as far as the pear-tree, and from thence 1 could hear the cries 
and lamentations of a prjjtty little baby, four months old, that 
Mother Maraudo had brought back, not long before, from the 
town, under tbe pretence of suckling it. The wicked, lying 
woman ! she only used to let it sijck the uddef *of her goat, 
whoft tho kids had had enough. 

Moreover, she used to bo away whojo* days on business, 
or out harvesting,^ with her donkey or her sickle; going out 
in tho morning, not returning until sunset, and leaving, for 
all those hours, the poor child in its cradle on the door step, 
guarded by the dog and the pig. Even the goat was more 
humane than the woman, for it used to come in sometimes 
and give the baby suck; 'but all the rest of the day, it lay 
there alone sleeping, or crying most piteously. There is no- 
thing §10 heart-rending, sir, m this continued and desperate 
lamentation of a voice weeping alone, in ^he solitude of a 
House, unheard by any one 1 

CLIX, 

. But, §ir, I used to hear it so frequently and so loudly, 
that, at lost, I could endure it no longer. I thought to my- 
Selfi ^Goqd heavens! if jt were iriino, I should be very 
thankful if a comppssionate neighbour would give it a little 
of that sustenance for which it is crying, or even only smile 
on it^ and gladden its poor eyes a littlo f 

“ Accoraingly , one afternoon, when Mother Maraude was 
away feom home, and the child was crying even more pite* 
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ouely than usual, I took my own sleeping baby in iny arms, 
walked all tremblingly to the pear-tree, descended from the 
rock *into the court-yard, and ran bare-footed tc^ comfort the 
poor child. 

Oh ! what a beautiful child it was. But stoj), you can 
now see him yourselves, fof'it was my little Bastion there; 
he has grown very much, but he still has the same pretty 
feminine face, and the same hair, though both are rather 
brpwiied by the smoke of the tinker’s rosin. 

" He had disengaged his arms to drive away the flies that 
grievously tormented him; and when he saw me, ho stretched 
them towards me to beseech me to take him. • He snnled at 
my baby, and spluttered so, that you would have said he was 
trying to speak. 'J’his touched my heart, sir; so I laid my 
own baby in the cradle, and taking him in niy arms, I played 
with kirn, until at last, unable to resist the influence which 
his pretty, intelligent face had upon mo, I opened my dress, ' 
and gave him the breast as long as he liked. If you had seen 
him, Genevieve, you woulil have wondered at his transports, 
his joy, and his intoxication ! Such clappings of his littio 
hands, such kickings of his pretty naked feet against my 
bosom ! I thought that ho would drink me* dry; but, in truth, 

I was so mucli delighted at seeing his wants supplied for 
once in his life, tliat I did not think of saving any for my 
own!, But God is merciful,* as Jean says; where there is 
enough for ono there is enough for two 1 
* “ When he had satisfied himself I put him back into his 

cradle, and carried both the babies into the shade under the 
pear-tree, and there I stayed until sunset, sometimes letting 
them sleep, and sometimes making them play together. •Then 
I put him back in the place where I luid found him, on. 
Mother Maraude’s door-stop, and ran. home as quietly as I 
couhl, for I heard the jingle of her donkey’s bells coming 
iilong the path at the bottom of the ravine. 

*^6h ! what a pleasant day I had passed, and how content- 
edly I slept that night ! 1 had not done ivrong, I think;** 
JUtltfiough I had no tight to go into my neighbour’s court-yard 
witliout her leave.’' . 

Ob ! no/’* said Genevieve, do not think you Sid 
Wong.” " 
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CLX. 

“ Well, this wont on every day, and two or three times a 
day, for two months. You should havo seen how tho child 
grow ! You might havo said that the fairies visited him in his 
sleep. 

“ As for me, my poor Genevieve, it seemed as if I liad two 
children instead of one, and my heart was divided between 
my own child and the . foundling. I had always been told 
that a child became grafted on its wet*nurso, just as shoots of 
other trees are grafted on tho crabs in our orchard, but I had 
never believed it Ah ! now I know it was so ; when I felt 
at my breast tho pretty rosy mouth of tho poor little ne- 
glected one, I used to say to myself, ‘ Tho life which ho is 
thus imbibing, and which will increase with his childish' 
growth, is my life !’ Indeed, I looked Upon this little creature 
‘almost as lovingly as if he had been my own child. You may 
be sure, Genevieve, that when you have suckled a child for 
six or eight weeks, you feel as much related to it as if you 
were really its mother ! 

I felt all a mother's affection for this little child, and 
when I awoke in the night, and heard the wind whistling 
through tho trees, or tho water gurgling and murmuring in 
the ravine below tho Impose, it seemed to me always that I 
heard him crying and calling me. I used to count the hours 
intil Mother Maraudo started on her donkey for tho plains, 
so that I might go and revisit, caress, cradle, and suckle the 
child that ha<l been committed to her charge. 

CLXT. 

“ Alas ! it was this that ruined me. I felt too much at- 
tachmont to that littio creature, and God punished me for it. 

I am now going to tell you what I never told to any one be- 
foi*e, but Mother Maraude. She is dead, so I could easily keep 
iny secret if I pleased, but 1 prefer to tell you ail, and relievo 
my conscience at once. 

a beautiful spring morning,— oh ! a very unhappy 
morning, believe me, Genevieve 1 I had gone to play with my 
two little ones on tho rock covered with moss, primroses, and . 
(lowering broom, whicli, as I have nln\i<ly toH you, over'* 
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Jijuigs tlio court-yard of Motlior Mara^dc’s boijao. I was sit- 
ting with ray feet hanging over the o«lge of the precipice, but 
that ga.ve mo no ahimij for w o who arc born on the brink of 
tlieso abysseKS, aro i^ko the ferns which grow suspended by 
their roots from the declivities, and take no heed of them n,t 
all. T had put tlie two chihlrcn together on iny lap to play 
in the sunshine. It amused me to watch then). They kissed 
and cuddled each other; they pushed and i)ullod each other 
backwards and forwards, they looked and laughed at each 
other like two white kids, and I tickled their foreheads, and 
necki^, and hands, to encourage them to play. 

, 

CLXIl. ' 

Just at the moment when I was thinking of nothing, that 
one of Mother Maraude’e goats which used to suclde -the 
baby, apparently jealous of being deprived of its foster child, 
leaped suddenly from the wall of tlie courtyard on to the 
rook, and butted with her horns against my breast. I hastily 
raised my hands to screen my face from her attack, my knees 
opened before I could think of what I was about, and the two 
little ones rolled out of my lap over the rock, at first very 
slowly, like two bundles of bay carried away by the wind, 
then faster spnd fester, from fern to fern, from 4ush to bush, to 
the bottom of the ravine, where there was a pool of water. 
I leaped to my feet, shrieked in terror, raised my Ixands to 
heaven, bent 'ray head over the precipice to look to the bottom, 
besought all the angels in heaven miraculously to interpose a 
bush, a root, a stone, to save my two darlings from tho watery 
grave which awaited them at tho bottom. I crept down as 
fast as I could oh niy hands and knees in tho hope of getting 
to the bottom before they did, and arresting their fall. Alas ! 
I was too latCt I heard one fall into tho water like a heavy 
stone; but tbe foliage prevented me from seeing which it was. 
Is it mine, t is it the other Us it the true child or the false 1 
1 feinted, overcome by this fetrful doubt, and rolled to the 
bottom. The cbillinesa of the water awoke me in the hollow 
bed of the itream, by the side of my poor little boy I — of 
mine, I say ) He no longer breathed I he had been drowned 
in a minute ! 

, And the other, Mother Marauders child^ was before me, 
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stretch mg out his iinns, looking and laughing at ino, the poo/ 
innocent! unconscious of wliat had happened, as ho kiy with 
hia foot caught in an ivy bush, like a bird with its leg fust in 
in a trap. « 

Oh ! Miss Genevieve/* said Luce, at this part of her talc, 
taking up li6r apron in her hands, and covering her taco with 
it, “ excuse me telling you more about this. My cries and 
tears- during the whole of that day would have moved the 
rock if it had had a heart. Let it suffice you to know* that 
Jean’s and niy child was dead, and that the foundling "was 
alive. Poor little Moses, saved by the bulrushes like tlio one 
1 read of in Jean’s hihlo I 

“ I could but listen to his erics, as he was alive, and in want 
of nourishment; so 1 gave it to him. And I loved him still, 
in spite of the misfortune of which be bad boon the cause; but 
was it bis fault or mine ? . , . . 


CLXIII. 

“ I got two of the neighbours’ cbildi’en to carry my poor 
clrowned baby to the parish: ifo one besides myself cx^er knew 
bow ho came to die; iuonr villages no more attention is paid 
to the death of an infant four months old, than to that of a 
fly. They are buried in the cemetery without their names even 
being always known. 

“I remained alone in the house with Jean’s empty bed and 
the child’s empty cradle. Oh ! how long the days seemed 
then, and how endless the nights I 

OLXIV. 

“ And then, I said to myself : ‘ Poor Jean I who thinks that 
at his return he will find the child he so much longed for iu 
niy arms ! What will lie say? He will think that it is my 
fault ! Perhaps ho will love me no more at all when ho sees 
nio with empty hands 1 And then ! Mother Maraude’s poor 
little child; if I leave off suckling it, my milk will be wasted. 
I loved it BO much next my to own ! How shall I console 
myself for the loss of two, when I can scarcely bear up tindef 
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tlio loss of onoT And, in spite of my grief, I continued to 
go secretly, day after day, to suckle and caress the poor 
child. 

^ CLXV. 

“ The time for Jean’s return home now drew near, and an 
idea camo into my head, which haunted me like an unpleasant 
dream. This dream at last obtained such an ascendancy over 
me that I became almost^mad about it, and could not think 
of anything else. Indeed, my madness inspired me with a 
couiage and boldness that I have never felt in my life either 
before or since^ I resolved to satisfy myself, cost what it 
might ; and this is what I did. 

' I went one evening to Mother Maraude, and said to hor : 

' Sell me your nursling, for mine is dead 1 I have plenty 
of milk, and T will take good caro of him ; I will say nothing 
to Jean, and ho will think the child is his. You must keep 
.^ilonce on the subject, and I will take care that the children 
who took my baby to be buried shall say nothing about it. 
The parish is distant, and the curate is dead. No one will 
come to tell Jean of his dead child, or if they do, it will be 
too late, for be will have become fond of the substitute, and 
will be no more willing than I shall be to cast him off/ 

* All this is possible,’ said my neighbour, ‘ money can do 
everything. What will you give mo for my child? and what 
will you give me for ray silence?’ 

We sat down together in the court-yard to talk the mat- 
ter over, and the bargain was concluded thus : 

I promised to let her have the five shillings a-month that 
wore allowed by the hospital, and also tlie baby-linen, as 
if she had really continued to feed and clothe the foundling; 
and it was agreed that I should lend her the child to show it 
to the sisters at the hospital, whenever they asked to see it ; 
and th^L to pay her for her silence, I would give her every 
year truit of tho pear-tree which grew in dur orchard, 

near her houte, and which hitherto had so greatly oxcitoil 
her desires as to induce her to commit many improper actions 
in order to obtain the pears; and this armngement was Ut 
last as long as she should say noihhig to Joan or to any one 
else about the matter. . 

/‘As soon m the bargain was struck, I undressed tho chlhl, 
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and carried him home with me, leaving her the cradle and the 
linen; I felt that I was doing wrong, and yet 1 returned to 
my house more pleased than if I had discovered a hidden 
treasure. I could never have thought that stolen goods gave 
so much satisfaction; but what delighted me most was the 
grief that I should thus save my dear Jean from feeling. 

CLXVL 

“ Everything came to pass as I had imagined. Jean, at 
his return, seeing me with a fine child at my breast, did not 
suspect anything, but loved the little one ^s he wouhl have 
loved liis own child. The head has eyes, you know, Gene- 
vieve, but the heart has none. It loves everything that is 
willing to be loved, without asking its name or baptismal 
registei\ Things have gone on thus for nine years* God 
has not given me another child. My husband has taught 
Bastien his business, and last year he began to tak'e him with 
him on his journeys, to light the fire and blow the bellows. 

Now, what would you have bad mo do, when I saw that 
poor Joan was being deceived even in the article of death, 
and that he was going to disinherit bis real .relations, and 
give Ills house and land to a stranger? I was obliged either 
to avow what I had done, or appear one <lay before God as a 
robber of other persons’ property. Ob ! no ; I could not do 
that: 1 might deceive a man’s heart for his own good; but 
deprive a poor family for ever of its rightful property, that I 
could never do I What would you have done, if you had been 
in my place, Miss Genevieve?” 

^^Oh!” said Genevieve, looking at the child, “I should have 
acted as you have done. 1 feel that 1 shoirld have stolen the 
child, but restored the inheritance. But never mind about 
that,” she conti^ned, leading Luce aside, and speaking in a 
low tone ; “if you were told to whom the child really belongs, 
would you restore him as you have restored the property to 
Jean’s family 1” 

“ Oh 1”. said Luce, raising her hands towards heaven, “I 
would try to do so ; but 1 should not be tlie mistress in that 
case. I can restore the child to its relations, but I cannot 
restore his heart,” 

Genevieve, still possessed with the idea of fatlioming the 
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mystery of the child’s origin, and of finding in Bastion the 
son of Jljer sister Josette, led Lnce asido into the court-yard, 
sat down with her on the last step of the stairs, asked tbo 
(diild for the lock of hair and other treasures, that he kept in 
«tho tin box that hung around his neck, placed them on Luce’s 
knees, and begging her to listen atteativoly, related to her 
the whole history of herself and her sister, striving, as far as 
I could gather from the gestures of the two women, to con- 
vince Luce of the right wISch she had by relationship to the 
possession of the child. T^uce made no answer, but seemed 
at once convinced and silenced by ‘Genevieve’s reasoning. At 
last, the two women wont up the stairs again, with that atti- 
tude of undecided reflection, and that uncertain ^it which is 
a certain pro8f of a conversation that has entirely agitated 
two souls, but led to no satisfactory conclusion, 

CLXVII. 

I haxl, partly for want of other occupation, partly through 
heiirtfelt interest, watched the conversation of the two women 
in the court-yard. Seated in my room, by the window, I 
sometimes read and sometimes looked to seo what was passing 
below» This drama became hourly more complicated. Luce 
took stealthy glances every now and then at the child, con- 
sidering him as no longer a secure possession. 

Some new comers had arrived, to give still further deve- 
lopment to the little drama which was going on in th^ hearts 
of these two good women. My friend, the physician, sud- 
denly entered my room. He had the radiant countenance of 
a man who foresees some unexpected occurrence, and enjoys 
beforehand the pleasing news he has come to announce. 

'^Your invalid is nearly well,” he said to me,*t!?ith a smile; 
^^but I fear that his ^oor young wife will have to mingle 
seme tears of soiraw with the tears of joy that she is shedding 
at the, miraculous preservation of her husband; and 1 have 
fears ako for Genevieve’s eyes.” 

' Why so}'* said in astonishment. 

“Listen,*^, said he, taking a seat, there is some news from 
the hospital l^hich I have to visit every morning. The 
superior, a woman of the most gentle virtue atd afiectnonato 
devo^on to the unfortunate, requested me to come into her 
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parlour, after I had gone my rounds, to havo some conversa- 
tion about a mysterious exposure of a child, wliiciitook place 
nearly nine years ago, and the traces of which the magistracy, 
most barbarous and heathenish in these mutters, was anxious 
to destroy, so as to disappoint the tenderness of the, illegiti- 
mate mother. The family of the child’s fatlioi* arc now 
extremely anxious to discover him. A sister of Genevieve, a 
most charitiiiig girl, who is celebrated lioro for her boauiy 
and her early death, is mixed it is said, with all- thiiH* A 
pious lady, of advanced age, and from another part of the 
country, has been staying in a private apartment at the hos- 
pital for the last five weeks, employed in making researches 
with regard to the exposure of this child, so that she may dis- 
cover if he still exists, and may claim him, in the name of his 
father, a young soldier, who was killed in liis first engage- 
ment, and who was moreover her best beloved nephew. The 
superior of the hospital, who is one of this lady*s friends, is 
helping her in her charitable inquiries, and is seizing every 
opportunity for collecting testimony, and so getting some clue 
to the^child’s whereabouts. She made (Senevieve’s acquaint- 
ance while the epidemic was raging in these parts. She 
learned from me that this charitable servant of iUo late vicar 
of Valneige was here, spending her days and nights by the 
bedside of a dying mountaincerj and she is jinxious to obtain 
from her any recollections or private information that may 
help the stranger lady to prove the existence and identity of 
her sister’s son. These two ladies will be hero immediately;, 
tell Genevieve that they are coming, and wherefore. It is a 
very delicate subject for her, for sho will now bo able to clear 
the honour of her sister Josette, and to restore a iiainc, family, 
and fortune to a child, in whom the good woman cannot but 
be interested.” 

Yes,” I said to my friend, ^^she indeed takes too mucli 
interest in the child, for she believes that she has found him 
in luce’s son whom you see there playinf in the court* -yard 
with my dog, and whose face and sensibility you have daily 
admired as you stood by the poor tinker’s bedside, I Will go 
and prepare Genevieve for her visitors,'*’ 

And I went out with that intention 
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CLXVIII. 

On entering the sick man’s room I found the superior, the 
stranger lady, Genevieve, and Luce, already engaged in an 
excited conversation, revealing by the emotion of their coun- 
tenances and the tones of their voices, the different senti- 
ments by which each was agitated. I listened to the conver- 
sation without taking any part in it; exccjit when I was 
besought to do so by an imploring look from Genevieve. 

CLXIX. 

‘^But, ma’am,” said Genevieve to the stranger, an aged' 
and infirm woman, whose dress betokened her high rank, 
‘^low did you come to hear of the connexion between your 
nephew and my sister, and of the birth of a child, the fruit 
of their love and clandestine marriage?” 

In two ways,” replied the stranger in a tone of easy 
assurance and gentle dignity: first, from the thoughtless 
md blameworthy priest who, having rashly lent his sacred 
ihinistry to the consummation of an illegal* and secret mar- 
riage, repented of his (Conduct on his death-bed, confessed all 
to his bishop, and besought him to iufonn our family of the 
fiict, and of the probable existence of some disinherited issue 
of the marriage. Secondly, from my poor nephew himself ; 
before the fatal engagement in which he fell, he had a pre- 
sentiment of his death, and wrote a will, which I have hero 
in my pocket-book. In case of his death, he hod intrusted 
it to the care of a soldier of his company, the son of one of 
our tenants who lives in the same village as we do. This 
soldier, who could neither read nor write, unaware of the ini- 
portauco of the paper, did not forward it to us until Jiis return 
home. This document revealed all ; it gave to Josette and 
her child all the property of which my nephew was pos- 
sessed at the tim%of his decease. This does not amount to 
a very omiksidexable sum, for although several of his brothers 
|(md sisters have died since, they have all left children ; but 
although this legacy , onl^r amounts to a thousand pounds, I 
should have been very guilty before my conscience and before 
God, if not made every endeavour to restore this little 
fortune to the mother and cbil<^ whom it was intended. 
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And then I have some fortune myself; I was doatingly fond 
of my nephew^ and it would be so pleasant for me to find his 
counterpart in another being, who would recall his features 
to my mind, and give mo a share in his aflcction ! 1 ought 

to make every effcflrt, and I will make every efibrt to save 
this orphan, if he still lives, from misery and desertion,*' 

At these words, Genevieve, glancing significantly at the 
superior as much as to say, ^^Mark what is goin^ to happen T 
rose from her seat, went to the stair-head, took the child by 
the hand, and leading him up to the stranger, said nothing, 
but called her attention, as if by accident, to his pretty fnce. 
AD the while she watched the old lady’s countenance with 
tho^greatest anxiety. The mute interrogation was not long 
unanswered. 

“Whose child is this? my God! whose child is this?” 
cried the good lady; “I fancy that I see before me the face 
of my nephew, when he was the same age as this in- 
nocent,” 

“He is my child, ma’am,” said fcuce, hesitating, blushing, 
and growing palo by turns, as though she had just told 
a lie. # 

“Oh! yes, he is our child,” said the invalid, apparently 
wishing, by these words, the first he had uttered since Luce's 
avowal when he made his will, indirectly to indicate to his 
wife that ho both pardoned her, and adopted the child. 

“ No, no, do not tell a lie, Jean; do not stammer, my poor 
Luce,” said Genevieve ; “ he is indeed your child by love, but 
not by parentage.” 

Luce covered her face with her apron, and made no 
answer. 

“Yes, I am your son,” said the child in a low tone, taking 
hold of Luce 8 apron by the corner, and pulling it away from 
her face. “Why do you blush on my account before every- 
body — have I done anything wrong to-day?” 

Luce kissed him, but said nothing. 

CLXX. 

Then the superior, having summoned the young physician, 
th8 notray, the vicar of Voiron, and the justice of peace, who 
ha<l been reejuosted by Lor to be present at the explanations 
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which would have to take place between heri^elf atid 
Oeneviove, made us all sit down on the beds with which 
Joan’s room was furnished, and taking' a seat herself by the 
side of tlio stranger lady, addressed Genevieve in these 
vrords * 

CLXXI. 

“ My poor Genevieve, there is no shame in heaven. Yonr 
lovely little sister is there with the angels whom slio so much 
resembled, I do not doubt; so, the hour has come to tell 
frankly and conscientiously the truth about a fault wjiicli 
doatli lias punished only too soverely, and to clear her 
memory of which, you have endured so many trials and so 
much humiliation. Your sister was married clandestinely,, 
nearly ten yc^rs ago, to a young quartermaster, the nephew 
of this lady.’’ 

“ I cannot deny it,” said Genevieve. 

A child was born fr«m this union, and not knowing how 
you could avow and legitimize his birth, in the embarrass- 
ment of the monieui you sent him to the foundling liospital 
to ho suckled, intending to take him away from thence 
secretly; as soon as yon could do so without injury to your 
sister’s reputation.” 

Gonoviovo said nothing, but inclined her head in token of 
assent. ' ^ 

‘‘ The nurse who was taking the child to the hospital, was 
detected by the commissary of police, and itoprisonei The 
lock of his mothet*s hair and other signs of recognition were 
taken from the child's neck; for the government, more severe 
and cruel than religion, had ordered us, when we received 
ehildton into the hospital, to destroy these signs, and to inti- 
midate gnilty mothers, by depriving them of all hope of find- 
ing their children again, and mingling all the poor oy^phans in 
one single flo<%k. It is sad that I should have to say this, but 
it is njsv^rthelese true, gentlemen,” she said, turning towards 
the magistrates. But woman’s charity has ever transgressed 
this law, Whet^ it has been possible to do so. When ftie law 
of man is contrary to the law of nature and of God, woi*do 
jWrong to obey it* I have considered it my duty never to 
Ifoy tlasiaw*” 
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Oh ! whati^ bappinoss {** ctied Geneviere, clasping her 
hands together, 

Tlio commissary of police secretly gave mo the hair and 
other tokens whicli ho had taken from tho nurse. By a pious 
subterfuge^ I placed them between two pieces ef cloth, and 
slipi>ed them into the bundle of baby-linen belonging to tbo 
poor child, and when liis first nurse came to take him, I pointed 
out to her the place in which I had sewn this registry of his 
birth, so that she might unsew it at some future time,* and at 
every risk, make it the inseparable companion of her nurs- 
ling.’^* 

At the«o words, Genevieve darted towards Jean's bed, by 
the side of which Luce and the child were weeping, and, 
opening quickly his waistcoat and shirt, she seized tho box 
which contained the paper and tho lock of Josette's hair, in 
spite of all his efforts to prevent her. 

*‘ls it this) Oh! for mercy's sake, ma'am, tell me, tell 
me, is it this )” cried she, showing the tress to the superior. 

It is this, my daughter, solemnly said tho nun. Now 
God be praised, my dear friend,** she continued, taking tho 
hair from Genevieve's hands and giving it to the stranger; 
“ this is henceforward your property, your title to the pos- 
session of this orphan.” 

Genevieve stood motionless at these '«fords, horrified at 
having unwittingly laboured for another, and thus lost posses- 
sion of tbo child whom she thought she had gained for ever. 
Luce became as pale and statue-like as a rustic Niobe; Jean 
hid his head beneath the coverlet to sob unseen. 

CLXXIL 

“ Then you are going to rob me of ray child )” said unhappy 
Luce, at length, recovering her speech, and clasping Bastion to 
her bosom. 

Tho child hung around her neck, and from that asylum 
glanced with anger and alarm towards the superior, Gene- 
vieve, and all the rest of us. 

"You see, he is not yours!” said tho justice of peace, 
severely. 

“ Not mine!” cried Lm^e, starting to her feet, and holding 
up the child in her arms, as though calling God to witness the 
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violence which this robbery would do to the rights which her 
heart told her she had over the child. “ Not mine! then lot 
him restore to me my own son whom I lost through love for 
him, let him give me back the milk with which I nourished 
him, the tears which I hav^s wept over him, the blood that 
has passed from my heart into his ! And then try to tear 
away his heart from mo, and give it to her, and to her !’* she 
added with a look and tone of contempt, glancing almost 
fiercely at Genevieve and the stranger. 

Yes/* said Bastion, doubling his lists and repeating Luce’s 
words, “ let them try and take away my heart from Luce and 
Jean, ;ind give it to those people. No, no, no; not oven to 
you, Genevieve, though you are so kind, and have cured my 
father!” 

Genevieve felt stricken to the heart. The old lady ap- 
peared surprised and disconcerted ; the superior embarrassed. 
The magistrates interchanged looks of astonishment, which 
seemed to say: reckoned without regard to nature!” 

CLXXIII. 

But, my good people/* said the old lady, at length, " and 
you, my%hild, you cannot be so obstinate in refusing to the 
family and the aliut of this orphan’s natural father that which 
is adjudged to them by society and the law !” 

“ And by nature, too,” sai4 Genevieve, thinking of herself. 

No,” resumed the superior, ^^you cannot, my good women. 
I am here, obliged by my conscience to bear witness against 
you. The child ii really the son of the quartermaster, and 
was acknowledged by him in his will, and of the sister of 
Genevieve, who has the same right to his possession, as he is 
her blood-relation and has cost her so many long years of 
undeserved shame and trouble!” 

Genevieve looked at the superior with hopeful grati- 
tude. 

The ehild belongs to his father’s relations/* said the jus- 
tice of peace. " You need only speak, madam, you need only 
produce at jGrenoble your nej^bew^s will, and the testimony of 
the lady superior, ana the child will be handed over to you 
immediately by justice.’* 

And de you call that justice 1” said Luce, darting towards 
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tho door to carry tfio child off^ and hide him somo^here* Sho 
was, however, prevented. 

I have not come such a distance to repair one wrong by 
another,*’ said the old lady sorrowfully. '' I shall certainly 
not employ the hand of justice to snatch the sapling from tho 
stock on which it has been grafted for eight years. I will 
not lacerate three or four hearts to console and heal iny 
own.” 

What is to be doner said the superior, and her 'words 
were repeated by Genevieve. 

Let the law take its course,” said the justice. 

“ Let liaturo take her course,” I cried, much moved and 
iifFecte<l. 

Luce threw herself on her knees before mo, and placed tbo 
child within my arms, as if I had been a messenger from 
heaven sent to save her from the loss of her son. I put him 
on tho ground before Genevieve, "who stooped to kiss him, and 
I said to the old lady: 

The law gives him to you, madam, nature gives him to 
Genevieve, affection gives him to Luce; but to whom docs 
he give himself?” * 

“ To my mother — to my dear mother, Luce,” cried the poor 
child^ struggling to escape from my hands, and stretching out 
his little arms towards Luce, 

Genevieve wiped away the tears from her eyes, and, with a 
voice broken by her sobs, said to Luce: 

With the help of God, I have saved your husband’s life; 
I have no ^vish to deprive you of your child, so I give him 
to you.” 

And I,” said the old lady, gravely, “ I will not, to con- 
solo my old age, deprive this child of so excellent a mother. 
I also give him to you. What God has done himself is well 
done; 1 will not presume to interfere with the arrangemonls 
of Providence.” 

^‘0 divine goodness!” cried Luce, throwing Jiersolf with 
the child at the .feet of tho superior and her friend ; if yon 
had' taken him from me 1 should have die<l I . . . . And 
Jean,” she added, looking towards her husband, what would 
he have done without his apprentice ?” 

And Mm too,” said Genevieve, ‘‘ you would have been 
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obliged to take me with him, for I coiild^fio more leave hijn 
now, than I can forget to think of my poor sister.” 

Then, turning to Luce, she said: ‘‘You will take me to 
Gros Soycr with you, will you noil * I have very little appe- 
tite, and shall not . cost you^niuch; I will work hard for iny 
food, and I will mwroy a.sk for any other wages than to sco the 
child, and teach him to' read and to pray for his first mother, 
and for Luce and Jean, and for you too, ma'am,” she added, 
kindly taking the stranger's hand and pressing it to her lips. 

“ No, you will not require any wages, my good woqian,”said 
iho old lady; “ I will take care that none of you shall want.” 

At .these words she turned' towards the notary and the 
justice of peace, and said to them : 

“ Here is a pocket-book containing the thousand pounds 
which my nephew bequeathed to his son, in case I was ever 
able to ascertain his OEisience. 1 give the use of it to Luce 
and hor husband, on condition that they shall lodge and com- 
fortably provide for Genevieve in their house until her death; 
and after them, the property will pass to this child. You 
will kindly employ this sum in the purchase of some small 
estate, hear the residence of these good people at Gros Soyer. 
Jeaif was a tinker, he will now become a farmer, as that is a 
more sedentary and more respectable occupation.” 

“Ob, heaven, what happiness!” cried Luce, clapping her 
hands together, “Jean, my dear, you will never leavo me 
again in the winter-time to go on your rounds. Oh, how 
long those winters used to seem when I was alJ^ alone in our 
house on the mountains 1 But now there will fie four of us, 
and* we will buy Mother Maraude’s cottage, and meadow, and 
chesnut-trees.” 

“And the pear-tree f' said Genevdeve, archly. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Luce, “ I had forgotten that ; I sold it for 
this chila, and now the child restores it to mo witlx« the court- 
yard, the house> and the field which it used to overhang.” 

“ It is tb»s that our merciful God acts,” said Genevieve ; 
“he takes away one pear and gives you a b^iisket-fiill. Oh, 
you will show me the tree; will you not, Luce? and I will go 
^and si^ imd^r it in the summer-time, and spin my flax, and 
watch the cows, and think nf xny dear Josette 1” 

^ if if if if ^ i 
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It was all arranged as I have just related. Jean soon 
regained his liealthj and Genevieve left tbc3 iemporyry hos- 
pital of Valueige, where her place was taken by a Sister of 
Charity from Voiron. The poor servant went to the moun- 
tains with Luce and her husband and child^ and still sits 
knitting in summer ' at the foot of the pea#treo, where I sea 
her every year when I go hunting among the mountains. 
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THE STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT 


CHAPTER I. 

I 

On issuing from the pretty little, town of Macon, 
and proceeding in the direction of the westet*u inonn- 
tains, we follow at first, for some Lours, a wide rc)ud 
bordered with yines, widch undulates witL the ground, 
like the track of a ship . over the wavy surface of a 
swelling sea. Numerous villages with red-tiled roofs and 
whitewashed walls, and with vino-branches over their doors, 
appear on tho slope of every hill, and their smoke may be 
seen curling upwards in tho deptks of everj'^ gorge. Meadows 
surround them,' and the winding course of the little rivers 
which water these . meadows may be traced by rows of 
willows, lopped by the knife every three years. Their 
slender branches, yielding to the lightest breeze that turns 
their leaves and seems to frost them over with silver, iwo 
just sufficiently long and tufted to afford a little sliade to 
the cldldren that keep the cows, and to lend an asyluin— 
frequently discovered — for the nests of nightingales and 
kingfishers. Massive steeples of heym stone in tho fomi of 
elongated pyraimds, stained by the rains, and clothed with 
the grey moss centuries, tower above these Collages. Tho 
eye of the traveller wanders continually from one of these 
steeples to another, as tfiough he were emidoyed in tracing 
to right a?id left the boundaries of a Roman road once 
carried across this populous country. In the shade of these 
hollow steeples, whence reso^ds at the swinging of the bell, 
the proclamatioii of the birth or the death of every in- 
habit^t, may be^ seen the mallows that flourish in the 
cemeteries. It is there only that the hard-working -nne- 
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dressers of thSso hills repose, ^fter having for sixty or eighty 
years exchanged the sweat of their brows for the wine that 
they have raised to maintain their wives and daughters. A 
certain sweet joyousnesa is diffused with tTie rays of the sun, 
■^ith the rivulets glancing like watered ribands, with the 
white reflex of the edtta^s, with the songs of the hay- 
makei's, and the pealing of bells, over the whole of this 
country. The skiea are mild, the earth smiles, the wanderer 
says to himself, ‘'I should like to live thei*e 1” and ho grows 
melancholy, he scarcely knows, why, as he leaves the bright 
and charming region behind him. 


11 . 

In proportion as you approach the foot of the mountains, 
the vine ceases, the villages become more rare, and, finally, 
are scattered into detached hamlets, or into groups of two 
or three cottages here and there on the steep slopes of the 
meadows, or of tlie rocks clothed with box-trees. When 
you have reached the ridge of the mountain called the Bois 
without doubt, because the morning sun, rising behind 
the Jura and Mont Blanc, touche.s the lofty branches of its 
chestnut woods with its earliest lays, you turn back in- 
stinctively to cfisi a last look over the &r-stretching scene 
upon- wliich the black curtain of the mountain is about to 
fall ; the Macoiiiiais with its yellow vines, the SSone gliding 
like a Jong silver snake among its gi'een meadows,, La Bresse 
all velvoi-liko witli its harvests and its willows, the black 
Jura^ the golden Alps ; and then you begin the descent by a 
rapid slope toward^ the ancient monastic town of Chmy, 
shaded like an owl’s nest under the bronzed and silent spires 
of the steeples of its abbey. But at the foot of the descent 
of the BmA Clcdr, tlie rdod forks oft* in two directions : one 
of its branches l^s to Olimy acrass fields as fat and 
monotonous as thefmonkish luxury wliich formerly jiij^es«e<t 
these p^xsxea ana forests ; the other branch leads to the 
mountains of the ICharolai^ all full of woods and wate:^ 
melancholy and the bleating of flocks. 

.im' 

|W aoios !&ae pame this roiMil, bos 
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become pastoral, meeting no one, but some children in rags, 
who keep the goats, or who lead the cattle among the 
buslies. 1''hen the heights of the Boia Clair suddenly assume 
a softer character on your loft hand : they open t^ view a 
little riyer called La Valloiizc, which issues from a green 
g(»rgc at your feet. By its sparkling and babhliiig over the 
stones' under the willows, it seems to invite you to penetrate 
into this gorge, and to visit the mystcriomi^ winding valley, of 
which it is the first revelation. You say to yourself, “Whence 
come these waters, and how is it that so narrow a gorgo 
contains ho plentiful a river ? It must become wider ? It is 
perhaps deep ? The sources that suj>ply it must have steci)- 
liued flaiiks and rocky reservoirs? Who knows* ! perhaps 
there lies concealed amidst its windings some large basin 
where meadows spread out, where forests wave, where green 
hills swell, whoi'c a church stands on the rocks amidst a 
village, near which arc the skeleton-like remains of some 
ancient castle? Lot us enter the gorge:” and by a slight 
motion of the loft hand, you turn your liorse^s head towards 
the sandy path beside the river Vallouzc, that leads into the 
valley of Saint Point. 


JV. 

In the beauty of form, or of moral character, or of the 
mateiial creation, it is that which is most vculed, which is 
most beautiful. The mysteries of the heart and of nature 
are the delight of the iiitelUsct, the soul, and tlio eyes. It 
seems as though the Creator had thrown a sliadow over 
wh?itever he has made most delicate and most divine, to 
heighten our aspirations after it by its secrecy, and to soften 
its lustre from our gaze? as he has placed lids over our eyes 
to temper the impression of light upon them, and night 
over the stars, to incite us to follow and seek them in their 
airy- ocean, and measure his power and greatness by those 
studs of fire which his fingers, as they touched the vault of 
heaven, have stamped on the firmament. Valleys arc the 
mysteries of landscapes. We long to penetrate them, 
the more they try to wind, bury, and hide fhemselves. 
Such is the impression made by the valky of ^nt 
Point at each successive step that the traveller jn^es 
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in exploring it. The fSarther he goes, the more mysterious' 
it becomes, 

V. 

The ..'felley of Saint Point is only a large fissm:©, which 
the waters of some Hood, or the sinking of the foundations 
of the soil, or the rending asunder of the rocks in an 
earthquake, has nmde between two mountains that must 
formerly have^bedn in contact. In the lapse of centuries, 
the opj)osite sides of these two ihountains running from 
north to south, have become covered with sand, brought 
from I know not what dried-up ocean, and With a poor and 
scanty soil, constantly, increased by vegetation and tho 
annual fall of the leaves, always carried downwards into the 
ravines by their own weight and the rains and snows of 
winter. The skeletons of these two parallel mountains are 
- thus covered at the present time by woods and meadows, 
with line gras& like the green fleece of the earth. But by 
the retreatiugiDr projecting angles of tho swells and pro- 
montories which they form, the, size and shape of which 
on one side appear to cisbrrospond geometrically with those on 
the other, we seem to recognize on one sidn of the valley that 
which has been tent fh)m the other. These two mountains, 
like two long walls? of a fortress, sustained and flanked only 
by their bastions, arc not broken from beginning to end by 
the passage of any transversal valley ; and. Saint Point is 
itself completely shot in on the south by a very elevated 
platform, above which only the sombre cones and cupolas of 
the distant crests of the Forez can be seen ''on the horizon. 
You begin your course at the edge of narrow tneadows, where 
the ri^er can scarcely firxd room to glide under the alders and 
walnuts. You breathe the humid air of ravines, shut in 
from a free circulation, and having no great openfrigs. On 
your left hand sandy slopes of red granite, loosened and 
pulverized, by time ; on your right, the branches of aquatic 
trees, where the blackbirds beat their wings as they rise 
suddenly at the sotod of the horse’s feet ; before you, the 
windings of the path, which seems to become narrower aqd 
more devibts. l^e a imake, wbiob, creeping ameng grasses, 
^ekeits way ^towards the sun, it accommodates itself to all 
the lihuoua tuimmgs, and all the undulations of the region. 
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XI. 

You. BOOH, however, breathe freer air ; your eyes are 
impressed by a brighter daylight ; a wider expause of ^ky 
may be seen between the peaks of the two #thaiii8 of hills ; 
the meadows expand, the slopes assume a softer character, 
the valley widens ; its two sides become hollow, like ths^ sides 
of an antique pitcher, to comprise more space, light, and 
vegetation. You pass a little ^^age, n^*ly hidden beneath 
the willows, called B<mrg VUmrii from the use it aUciently 
served. It was at first only a group of sheds, where the 
herdsmen and goat-herds shelt^ned their cattle when the 
snow covered the meadows. By degrees, these sheds became 
huts, these huts became cottages. A^^mstic church, sur- 
mounted by a great square tower, built of blocks of granite, 

* piled irregularly one on the other, in time rose above them. 
Little gardens, surrounded by a hedge of living offiers, now 
flourish round these cottages ; the walls ai-e rough-cast with 
white lime-wash ; the pane of glass takes the place of the 
black wooden shutter or paper frame, and glitters in the 
little windows between the golden spikes of the wallflowei's. 
At some distance from the village, a peak of red sand rises 
on the right, from the hanks of the river to the middle of 
the. meadows. The miller has taken advantage of this 
natural obstacle to oppose a dam to the stream, and construct 
a sluice. The mill has spontaneously assumed a more 
picturesque form than could have been given to it by the 
capricious pencil of a Salvator Bosa. 

- Natime is, a great artist, when she is left to herself to suit her 
means to her end. This mill is.a proof of it. 1 never pass the 
village without admiring the unstudied combination, wliich 
makes of this building, constructed by chance, a model of 
picturesque taste* Thus, in winter, the river overflows and 
floods the meadows. . It necessaiy to bufld th« house 
above these fldods ; it has been,, therefore, placed on the rock, 
where it has a view, and can be seen ; it was necessary that 
the current of the sluice should fall on the spokes of the 
i^Wheel, to make the milktone move ; the house has therefore 
been built with one of its gables towards the river, that it 
m^y turn its wheel to the water; the sluice in the middle of 
thfe^sido wall, tlie water whiefe escapes fh)m it forming a 
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cascade ; the bright green mosses, i«rhioh give to the lower 
portion of the house Sie cplour of v&rt mUiqm ; the murmurs 
rumblings of the stream, impatient to escape frbm the 
sluice ; the sparkling of its drops, foaming across the branches 
and making tHfe wet leaves sMne as if they were varnished ; 
the curtain of poplars and 4)lanes, which have naturally 
exteiSded their roots into the stream, and interlaced their 
branches of many tints over the red-tiled roo^ like a second 
jroof j. the cavity at the side of the house, beneath the nave 
of the wheel, looking like a dark grotto veiled with foam ; 
the pigeon-house that it was necessary to add to the mill, 
because pigeons follow the grain that is scattered ; the square 
tower, which it has been necessary to raise a story higher 
than the roof, that the pigeons might know their home foom 
a distance, above the trees ; the winding path which it was 
necessary to make with the pickaxe upon the sides of the 
hill in the yellow sand, that the asses and cars from the 
neighbouring villages might climb it with their sacks without 
difficulty ; the dust of the winnowed corn that issues from the 
window ; the blue smoke that curls from the roof between 
the tops of the poplars ; the goats, with their feet planted 
agauist the north wall, browsing on the vegetation that 
makes its stones as green as a meadow ; the frights of 
pigeons that come down into the court and dispute the com 
with the cocks and kens ; the ars going up or coming down 
the staircase in the rock ; the nailer’s wile working at her 
^window, her head bathed in the rays of the setting sun, 
which is reflected by the panes of glass in her upper room, 
that' look as if they were on fire ; the, cliildren, who climb 
towards her with kughter and merriment up the verdant 
ladder-of ivy, that makes a network fr^ame over the water j 
all this architecture, created by chance, or by the trade of 
the. occupier, —water, w^alls, treets^ rocks, site, patli, cascade, 
lianging galleries, culminating tower, harmonious hues, lights 
and shadows distributed as S by the most studied combina- 
grouping themselves solely as the wants of rural - life 
indicated, standii^ out separately at different hours of the 
day, in various colour^ fix)m the dark or light background * 
of the moiiuta^ oh wljloh they are painted, as on a canvass j 
all this coHistta^tion, :i|rould de^ the imagination of a 
■i>oet or a painter, to in grace "and nisiic beauty** It 
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takes possession of tlio imagination througli tlie eyes, ahd 'of 
the soul; by its serenity. It is an idea of Theocritus, built 
in rocks in the midst of fields ; it is a verse of "Virgil, mur- 
muring in sighs on the banks of ininning waters. It is a 
canvass of Olaude Lorraine, bathed in peace and palpitating 
with life. It is the supreme art of that ai*chitect who knows 
nothing of art ; a manifestation of the beautiful ; it is the 
mill of Saint Point. I see even hero tJic reflection, of the 
rising sun on its tiles ; I hear the measured sound of its 
bolter, that heart of the house, thaL pulse of the mill ! 

VII. 

After passing the mill, the valley widens into a basin of 
nearly a quarter of an hours walk to cross, in tho midst of 
wliich swells a low liill, crowned at its summit by an old 
chateau, flanked by compact towers, and also by the indented 
spue of an ancient church -steeple. At the foot of .tho liill 
lie meadows bordered with aldci's, cheny-trecs, and large 
walnut-trees, llirough their tmnks you perceive the walls, 
roofs, and rustic bridge of a rillnge, built under tho shelter of 
the chateau, and composed of fifteen or twenty cotiag<w — 
such as are always grouped round the village clnu'ch — be- 
longing to labourers, fanners, or smajl tradesmen, who sell 
commodities suited to the country. Those old towers, under- 
mined by tinio, which has made them crack and split under 
their own weight, having lost the pinnacles ’Which fonuerly 
raised thorn towards th<j sky, and serving no purpose at present 
but tliat of flanking a heavy, massive, square building, con- 
taining a winding staircase an<ii^*some vaulted rooms, — ^that 
is my dwelling-place. 

I have sown green lawns ; I hAve made out a few sandy* 
walks in the thickets of walnuts which surround it ; I have 
enclosed within a circumference of walls* some acres of land 
and somip meadows, which follow the undulations and caprices 
of the hill j I have preserved from the knife or hatchet of * 
the farmer some large trees, whoso branches have rewarded 
me by spreading over my green sward ; I have knocked out 
some doors and windows in the five-feet.4]iiok wall of the old 
mansion j I have added to the principal fr^t a massive gal- 
lery of sculptured stone, on the model of the old GotMc balusi 
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trades of Oscford. On this gallery ilie inhahilnnts of the 
house walk ip the morning at sunii^e, or wit 'hi the evening 
in the wide shadow of the towerB extending over the sloping 
meadow. Hoie we hang our bardenges on nails ; tho dogs 
lie at our feet on the waiiu flag-stonch ; tamo peacocks, that 
live in the garden, to wdioin wo gave bread when they weie 
young, a3id who still remember it, perch night and day a])on 
the parajiot oi the balustrade, tlieir tails shining in ihe sun. and 
floating in the wind They edge that heavy stone gallery 
with a range of living ^cariatides, as tho siorka form living 
battlements witli their ‘white jdnmage on the roofs of tlie 
Asiatic villagos 

viri. 

The view extends over tho most beautiful portion of tlie 
valley of Saint rohit, tlie ground alltanately lising luiil 
pinking, h’lrst, the eye glides over the meadows down a 
rapid de^ccnt ; these at length wnk into one which is level 
witli the liver. 'Jiie Vallou/c flows through it. Laage 
wahuit-tieeb, with bronze-coloimed loaves , /ispons, with 
trunks made crooked by stoiins, and foliage longer and 
winter th.in tbe hair of a hale old man , pojdars — tliose 
cypresses of Euro])C — ^birches, alders, forbidden by me to the 
pruning-knife < ^ the tree-lop]>cr for the last fivc-and-twonty 
^euiS, bending from both sides of the river over tho water 
wliifh they love, and which loves^thcm. form, as they inter- 
laoi* theii bniugjbw over its course, an elevated arch of leaves, 
which is floating and capricious and coloured with every tint, 
— a ti ue mosaic work of vegf tation. The least bi'eath of the 
summer wind waves all tliis^ipobilo curtain, and brings forih 
ft'om it undulations soft breezes, glancing of leaves, flight of 
birdB, fUid vegetable scents, •^hieh give repose to the eyes, 
vaiy tho view, and rise in gentle sounds and fugitive odours 
even to tho galloiy, 

3X. 

Beyond the river f^nd meadows, the eye begins again to 
ascend by istagos ihe fertile and swelling rides of the lofty 
chain of hills which separate the valW of Saint Point from 
^ the horiim of the Maconnals, lA Bresse, tho dura, and 
'ho Alps. Theses consist, m their lower portions, of red- 
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coloured laiid, deep in soil, rioli in Strong vegetation, such 
as beans in flovrer ; beetroot ■with largo varnished leaves ; 
tufted artichokes, over which float white flakes of mist 
at sunrise ; then orchards, surrounded by hedges of vdld 
plums, under which beautiful cows spotted with bl^k an4^ 
white ruminate, and their plaintive loving ia echoed from 
hill to hill f two or three little villages, hall-way to the side 
ol^ the hill above these fields and orchards, send* up their 
smoke from the midst of their fruit-trees. The eye looks 
beyond the smoke, to steeper heights with deep ravines 
hollowed in the red sand. Cara may be seen at long intervals 
dragged .with difficulty by white cows, . and loa/fled with 
manure, which the peasant takes to the higher clearings, to 
help to fertilize his poor, thin oats, or his backward barley. 
Others are coining down laden with beeoh».|ind chestnut 
branches, destined to heat the oven where he bakes his bj*ead. 
The leaves, trailing helnnd.the tumbrils, sweep the valley a 
as the broom of the housewife sweeps the polished floor of 
her house. 

These hollow roads, like the openings of grottos, bond 
and are lost to the eye beliind the winding of the Ljlls in tlio 
very heart of the mountain^ or under the shade of the chest- 
nut woods. Their track* can only *be ^ discovered by tbo 
distant voice of the drover encouraging his cattle to mount 
liigher, These' voices, swelled by the dome of the chestnut ■ 
trees, and echoed from trunk to trunk, piiited with the 
neighings of colts in the meadows, with thejowing of oxen 
lying among the long gi^sa, the blcatings of sheep, the tre- 
mulous cr^ of goafs, the cackling of hens, the songs of birds * 
in the 'bushes, the creaking tf^the noisy axle-trees of fhe 
plougfis in the furrows, the sound of falling water from the 
sluices near the mills, the tinkling of the bell which rings 
the Angehis morning, noon, and evening, for the labourers 
and shepherds at ■work, fill this sonorous basin between the 
two chains with a murmur like that of those soa-shells which 
we put to our ears to hear the ciomal reverberation of the 
waves. 

t'inolly, still higher, groups of chestnuts and beoeheS, 
divided by fields of purple heath and yellow broom, bristle 
on tlie higher hills ; ther<i vegetation becomes poor under the 
freering breath of the cold region, or contracts the sterility 
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of the rook. The crests of the mountaiiis, naked except for 
the 2>r6sence of a few trunks of holly or some thorns, are lost 
in the blue sky or the floating mists. These mists, by always 
veiling the uncertain limits between earth and heaven, sug- 
y gest infinite elevation to thg eye, in -which the mind loves to 
wander. Mist is to, mountains what illusion is to love — it 
elevates them. Mystery hoVors over cve^rything here below^, 
and soleAnizes all tilings to the eyes and heart. 

X. 

Such is the view from the gallery of Saint Point in the 
moiiiing. Under the evening light, the slopes seem less 
ateej), the hollows and swells of the hills more soft, the villages 
nearer togethea:, and more distinctly situated on jJatfonns of 
green turf‘ fhe woods, more uniform and dark, appear to 
extend over more ^gentle declivities. The wide shadows cast 
beneath them by the setting smi increase; their velvet-like 
beauty ; the character of wildness disai)pears, and gives place 
to the umbrageous and pastoral loveliness of the freshest 
valleys of the Alps. *When you wish to admire, to pray, to 
dream, you look at the moj^intains iii the morning ; when you 
would hope, desire, enjoy, hecomo wrapped ui3 in the peaceful 
images of ruiul In'e, you look at the mountains under their 
evening asj)ect. One is a ijicture of*felicity on earth, the 
otlier a laddei* of infinite aspiration to heaven. Each presents 
oi\e of the most beautiful scenes in the decoration of that 
drama of hajjpy life wherein the Oreator lias delighted to 
. employ his hand, ^ * 

.XI. 

It is there I have lived since my infancy. Whenever the 
billows of life, which shrink* or swell by turns beneath me, 
carry me back to this first resting-place of my laborious and’ 
agitated Hf<i, I bless the springs, summers, autumns, and oven 
the few winters that I have been able to pass there dming 
the last tweiily years between the memories and the consola- 
tion^pf the "h^rth. Alas 1 during those latter years, I only 
go there to walk with a few hurried steps, pressed forward by 
hanging events, to measure with a rapid glance the growth 
trees which I planted with a hope to bury myself in their 
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sliado— but the leaves of wbicli fall uuddr the feet of {^(rangers 
— and to pray there for a momeut upon two toinb'^. 


XII 

One morning of 1840, on my return from a long j(nn»«y 
beyond the Alps, 1 cam^ thoro alone, in the month of Aljay, 
to see, during my* passing stay, whether time had not broughl 
anything into a state of disrej)air in this family nest, and to 
ordu* some im])i ovements. It is thus that the sailor, after 
being some weeks in poj’t, goes from time to time on boiu‘d his 
ship that is laid up, — visits her Lrdl and her keel, and ordeiN a 
plank here, an iron bolt ilieie, a partition elsowliere, in order 
that he may find his floating dwelling in a gooil state when 
the owner shall make him a signal to go to sea again. 

xin. 

Going round the gai*den after breakfast with the old 
fra*mi*r, who was in th(‘ family before T was bontx, and whom 
I now maintain idle in a comcv of his farni, like an ancestor 
of the domain and of tlie hous(‘, f saw that the bmnehes of 
the c<'dars, larclies, and fir®, had gi’own Luge and spread 
out likt» arms over the boundary-wall I bat separates me from 
a road fr<*(iueiited by the sh(‘i»h(*rils. They had swayed in 
the wind, and broken the stones on the to]) of the w.dl, 
crumbling away the raortm*, and ojKuung breaches into the 
enclosure, by whicli children couhl ehinb to take birds’ nests. 
I have the trees more for the birds than for myself. Birds 
are the poetry of song, the hymn of air. If they ui-e 
destroyed, who will sing in the creation ? I know nothing 
more sad than to find under the chuveh tower, or under tho 
lodge of the roof of the house, or on the sand of the garden- 
walk under a tree, the ruined nest of a swallow, chaifinch, 
or nightingale, with the shells of its little grey eggs scattered 
on the ground, beside the soft down and hair whicli the 
father and mother hiid wovefi and twisted to^jjpthor during 
the whole of the spring for their little ones. 


XIV. 

I mid to Fftthw ntaud— for fmoU i0 tbo 
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venerablo old man with an Homeric face and hair, silvered 
as though it were the foam of a life so long tossed by tlie 
wind of these hills*^I said to him, Father!’* for I main- 
tain towards him that kind of filial relationship which the 
child of the house contradts towards the old servants, who 
are older denizens of the family hearth than him^If I said 
toTbira, Father! wo must yepair tins ruyiouawall, replace 
these stones, M up these breaches with cement, and, in order 
to prevent the trees from opening them again by the friction 
of their branches, we must substitute a line of hewn* flat 
stones, which will top the wall like the par^ipet of a feridgo, 
for this curb-stone and row of tiles, which defend the top of 
tho enclosure very imperfectly. Ihe trees may rest their 
arms on these flat stones without restraint, and the branches, 
while they play over them at liberty, will only polish them 
as running water polishes tho rock.’* But it must he done 
quickly, for the^’^^quinootial winds, which will reach us 
in September, will come rushing in against those long 
branchei^ an^will carry away the remainder of the tiles and 
cement Send for^the stonemason of the village, whom I saw 
the other day working at tho end of a quarry as I was 
crossing the remote and ruined hamlet of La Fee on borso- 
baek. I will take the dimension^' settle t]^e price, set liiui - 
to work in the quarry at tho bottom of the garden, and ' 
next year the birds will build in these lilacs in peace ” 

t ♦ 


XV, 

" Ye?f, rir,” replied Fathei’ litaud, hesitating, with a certain 
accent of incredulity and doubt ; but I saw in his expression, 
in his eye which looked as though it were wandering through 
dteirb^ thoughts, and in the attitude of 14 s head, which 
be leaned dnwh as ihq^h he were seeking something in the 
that ^ oW did not inwardly# confirm the yes” 
which he had eaid at the first moment 
' Is th m j i^n o stonemaspn in the village?” rejoined I, 
anxious to mWe my repairs being completed. ' 

Yjes, replied, the old man, and a good 

workman and a ser^ci^hle one beside^” he added; but 1 am 
sure WhetBfer he WjflJ consent to come down and 
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For what reason ?*’ said I, with surprise. Is not my 
money worth as much as other people’s 9 Shall I not pay 
him for the block of stone he outs at the same rate, and 
even dearer, considering the urgency of the occasion, than 
the peasants of the country ? Why should he not come if 
you send for him immediately in my name ?*’ • 

“ Because this stonemason does not work for money.” 

“ Very well; I will give him grain, com, potatoes, walnut^ 
oil, baskets of apples or plums, — short, whatever he 
chooses.” 

" But the thing is, that he no longer works for wages like 
other })eople.” ♦ 

Why does he work at all, then V* 

“ For the good God, sii’, and the poor people of the good 
God. Only for liim, only for them; and as Mondmr is rich, 
as he is pz’oprietor of the woods, the fields, and the chateau, 
r am afi‘aid that this man, who is gentle, But as firm in his 
mmd as the stones he works upon, may say : ‘ The master is 
rich enough to have his work done By workmen, irii^ing 
them good wages by the day or tho job ; if I agree to work 
for him, I shall fail some poor people who may have a door 
or window to cut out; and then Monsmur will wish to give 
me higher wages tlian I take for my da/s work, wliich 
provides me exactly with my bread ; I shall not know how 
to refizse ids money, and if I accept it, 1 shall break my 
rule of life.’ Bit one word, sir, I repeat to you, I am afraid ‘ 
th^ man will not come.” 

“ JTo, no,” said he cannot refiise to come. Ho shall 
• fix his own price, sine# he is so just. And if my money, 
wMdi he will have well earned, weighs on his conscience as 
a charitable man, he shall give it to poorer people than 
himself, that is all^ Send by one of your shepherds this 
evening, and beg him to come down. I shall expect him 
her© to-morrow. Even if I should not come to an under- 
standing with him, J shall be very glswi to have seen a man 
who reSises gold in a country like these mountains, where 
the love of gaifi is so eager,' that a red copper sm to be 
lost or won seems to be the tdtimate end of man’s existence 
among so many rich Clhristians. It will be to me like a 
spring gushing from a rock iji the midst of this sand, which, 
would suck up the douds of heaven.” 
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“ Very well, sir, 1 will obey you, and persuade him to come 
down. But 1 shall go myself, for he would nut listen to my 
shc^jherd. 1 shall reason with him bettor tlian a child like 
that could do.” 

Ro saying, Father Lit took the path towards his farm, 
with a step that was still (‘histic and vigorous, to take off his 
Bohotfij button his gaiters, and get his ii'mi-})ointed stick, 
which takes liold of I ho sand of the mountain. 

I went in tt» take my d<jgs and gun, and go up to the 
wood on the wostoru ihountaiu. 


CITAPTEB TL 

1 . 

Next day, at noon, as 1 returned from shooting, 1 Jieard 
the ^gs balking in the court. I went clown : it was Father 
IJtaud and the .stonemason. 

Here is Claude des Huttos,” said the old farmer to mo, 
with an uccont of witisftiction in his voice, which n wealed in 
him an inner fugling of tnuiuph that lie felt at having suc- 
ceeded in his negotiation better than lie liad ovpocted the 
evoning before. He consents,” added lie, “to eomo and do 
the job for and to work for the gateau, became 

Miiilttme is good to the poor.” 

Veiy well ; lot us go and see the wall, and ineasmx^ the 
number and size of tbe stones required for the coping,” said 
I to the two jieasanis. 

Tliey took tlie way towards the cf^dans with me. 

While walking, I, unobserve8, examined the stonemason 
with attention, for this man inB];)ired me from the first mo- 
ment ^vith a certiiin feeling of respect. Though humble and 
timid in Ws attitude, one could see that he did not feed sub- 
dued by the supeiioiity of my coat, or the prestige of my 
hemse, larger than any in the village ; but that he rendered 
an accoim^r of each of his stops and eiu.*h of liis impressions 
to one m^eater and higher than I, His holy meditations 
placed him in the pi-osenoc of God, The winding walk from 
door-sfll tike broach in the wall by tJw oadawf ww ft 
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]on^ one. f had time io iako an accurate skoiiih of Ins 
app(‘aiance, and btorodfc in my memory, 

u. 

Craudo des Hntfos wjih a man about (hirty-si'C or forty 
years of age, of th(‘ middle si/e, witJi ratlier a H]<*n<kT ligure, 
and ,i slight sloop, like a workman aeeudomed to homi under 
Ac weight of heavy things. IJia lindis liad not th<* ehistic 
vigour, tlie <<‘HkS(' mns<‘]es of the eJiamois liiinters in one Aljm ; 
thi'Y bent as if ho olteiehad to kneel at his work. One of his 
shouldejs was innch higher, nior<* knotted, and stronger than, 
the other ; it* was that in v^liieh the i*ight arm was set which 
inis^’s and lowers the hammer without e(‘nsing. ^'hongh his 
arms v^ere thin, ami though his «k‘c\es, 'whieh only half 
eo\ered them, allowed the \ems and the nearly unclothed 
tendonsand museles to h(‘ seen, his hands were long, massive, 
kuott('d at the joints,** Kuigh in th<‘ skin, and like piiieors. 
The habit <»f nio\ing, turning, and sha])!ng gi*oat stones liad 
dov<‘l<;]><‘d and har<]( ned lu him that Ijrst tool of man, — the 
hand. Ho let them hang like two idle w^eiglits, yliieh evi- 
d<*nlly embarVassed him ^vhefL lie had nothing to cavjy. 
His largo and naked feel, tin' great toes of^wln’eli, strongly 
developed, ])ressed into tlio soil, loft prints on the sand of 
the dam]) walk like the nails of my iiorse’s sho(‘s in the 
grass of the nu*adow after a lica'vy dew. He Indd Ids red 
woollen ca}> in his hand. His Lair, black, tliiek, ]K»wdert‘« I o^ (*r 
with st)j|^e ginius ol marble-dust, floated a))ont aTiand’s liMigth 
bidiind his neck ; it was out stpiave, in large locks, by his oAvn 
scissoi’s, so as only to laj) over like a black border or <*dge 
betwoeu tho nape of his neck and the colbt^f his shirt, to 
protect his throat from the snow und rain. Ho wore a shu-t 
of unbleached linen, open at the throat, fastened ov<u‘ Jn*>. 
chest with two brass nails, one of which acted as a j»in, and 
the other, bent in a circle I’ound tho tirst* formed a kind of 
knot, whicli caught the linen together, .and tfutteuofl it o\<*r 
his chest. ’ He carried hi, s jacket over liis loft shoulder. It 
was evidently, iii liis estiinution, only a sign of respect, a 
mark of defevcuce, an honorary decoration, which ho hero 
on my account, and not on his own. His white wooUon 
itowsers, of tho same material as his jacket, wove fitdonod 
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roinid hi<? waist hy a strong holt of icd Miili little 

pockois ^^JtU leather laces, c«d of winch llie Wo 

en <1 j of l\i^ eoiupa<'‘‘es, and the haiullts of his throv li.im- 
inc js j»rotiude(l. Tho'-e trows<^is only (*niie us low «*i his 
aii! les. A long gout-^kiu a] run ilniieu^^ and lusllid on 
lus hnc( 1 at (voiy ‘•ttp. 11 c walked wiih the slow and 
nuasnual pa<e of a man who thinks as he walks, end wliose 
intoiJoi haunony — <J at balance id the huinini pendulum — 
iustiiK ii\< ly legul.ites the movements of the body Buafc 
WU'. the exb'iior of the ‘stonemason. 

111 . 

Ih't iindtr this inide exterior, and these* lusiic Raiment n, 
thcjie ne\ei ilich ss shona foiLh, fioin the emoioied li<ad ot 
tln^niin i ‘•tamp, Ijlo not only sa\ of iJie dignity, hnt of 
the duijuly of tlic human umiitenniKe wlueh overawed 
^>our eve, and lemovcd aijj idea of vuli>auly and of ^h^dam 
lioia tlie mnul of the behuldei I'he outline ortlie foreliead 
vvOf j\s ('lev .lied, us btiaitfJit. as fine Aorn any ignoble curres 
or loiH, i the outline of th<» toreJieacl of Plato, in his 

bust‘, that jofloet the ftim of Attic.i The Ttnfsclcs of the 
01 bit ‘ <»f bis (yes, his temples, his (he<‘ks, lips, and chin, 
attoitiiati'd, hollow, palpitating, liad. at tho same' time, trfie 
1C pose and the ‘ensihibty of a young girl just rec'ovevmg 
fiom lOiiie long illiieH®*, or fixim some' feceiei soirow. His 
eyelids, fiinaed with long lasLcM, rose ovei the round clear- 
blue and widMy-opexiod c^yes like tho lids of n man aojustomed 
to look upwards, and on elevated things. The lashes threw 
0 I hade full of inyff^ciy beWecu the edge of tho hdU and tho 
ev. McditaHlofl and prajvr might shelter Iheinsclveh there 
wHthont intc iru])ting hih glance*. Ilis nose, btraight, and 
slightly lai^'Ocl in the middle, by the rict-work veins visible 
beneath a fine skin, showed the paitition of the nostrils by 
which it was atlaclu'd to tho bps, and which was ti'Ansparent 
in tho sun that shouc' on lh(^* other side of him. TJie muscles 
of the mouth were plknt, without conti’action and without 
harshness ; they were a bttle pressed downwaids at the 
coruwtt by the weight of an involuntai'y sorrow ; but often 
they were raised agam by the spring of his intellectual firm* 
ness. His eotnplexion had the smooth and healUi|^ whiteness 
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of marble which is cxppsed to the air; The- strong shadow 
of liis black hair ilicdcercd on his cheeks, and relieved thelif 
l)aleaess. His face was a little bent downwards, more by 
the habitual power of reflection than by the atiltutlo of his 
trade. Walking in this manner, ne.ar this man, imperfectly 
seen on one side in the light of the sun, wlfich ho^ hid from 
ino, and wliicli clothed him with its halo of ray^ I seemed to 
be walking beside a soul. Eveiy thing thought, ever)’ thing 
felt, cveiytliing aspired, everything ascended in^ fhat head, 
• w'heii detached from the rustic body which carried it. One 
could fancy that one saw thp profllc ^of a thought making 
itself visible, in the morning sun, upon the blue and luminous 
vault of the linnament. I did not dare to adefress a word to 
liiin, for fear of deranging- the repose of his features. His 
voi(jc, when he briefly answered the old farmer, was vibrating, 
deep, and low*, like the sound of a tliin marble slab without 
a crack, under the small hammer of the polisher. His accent 
was not that of talking — he chanted. One might have said 
tliat everything was a hymn in that breast, even to yes 
or no. 

IT. 

Father Litaud cast upon mo aside every now and then a 
look of intelligence, as if to say to mo, Is not the mason 
like what I described to you?” Then lie would shake his 
white hair a liitlo, as though he said to liimself, “ 1 doubt 
whether Monsieur will make him listen to reason,” 

We reached the cedai'S. I sliowed the mason the top of 
the ruinous wall. He took out his six-foot measur(S5 that was 
folded up a flin, marked in foetj^ches, and lines, to 
measure the numboi* and thickneas of ^ the blocks which 
I required. 

It is so many toises” said,jke, apin’oaching me. 

“Yeiy well! Got the work done for me as soon as 
possible. There is my quany, not two paces from this place, 
from which you can hew them, , But tell me first how much 
, you will cliar^ for them J)y the square foot ? 

“ I do not know at all,” answered he, with obvious and 
touching embarrassment. 

But who can know, if you do not J Must I sottlo ii 
myself?” V ‘ - 
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^ No, sir,*’ replied he tiraidly, ajtld with an increasing 
emBarrassment, which made the veins swell, and the skin 
become slightly i-ed on his bent-down forehead. “ Neither 
you nor L It will be God.” 

“Why Ood r* I cried. 

“ Yes,’*Jie adcled, ‘^thegi'o iS no otlier than* he who knows 
how much time I shall employ in hewing the atones firoin 
the qiiarry, in cutting and polishing them. W'hon they aro 
done, I will calculate what it will he just I should have for 
my food, but nothing for ray trouble, sii-. For as to trouble, 
that is*not imposed upon us hy man, but by God, and he it 
is who pays for it, . You, in yqm* room, on your horse, or 
with your books, under these shady trees, you will, perhaps, 
have more of it than I shall.” 

These words, said without ostentation, and flowing quite 
naturally from his hps Like his respiration, with an accent, 
not of defiance) of superiority, or of insolence, but with the 
tone of simplicity, and even of compassion, struck me. I 
did not choose to offend him by resistance, nor to enter pre- 
maturely on a conversation which might have led to an 
argument. I showed neither surprise nor annoyance. 

“ Very well,” said I to Father Litaud, “ take him to the 
quarx5^ and set him to work.” I went in. 

an hour afterwards, I beard from 'my window the 
rosCunding blows of the pickaxe, and the he|^vy falls* of the 
blocks of stone from the top of the qiutrry down to the 
Dottom of the ravine. 

I left l^int Point tliat evening. 

V. 

Three weeks afterwards, I returned to settle myself ' with 
my family thei’e for the refttj^f the summer. On awaking 
the morning affccr my arrival, I did* not hear the sound 
either of pickaxe or hammer in the tjuany. I went there ; 
but it wfis empty. There wfis only a small heap of grey 
^toue^ ut the l>attom> newly cut away from the side.s, and 
tw'o or three, rpughly-hewn blocks lay on the ground. I 
hmried to. Father Litaud, to ask the reason why tliis work, 
that was so urgent^ mi * hdid . feeu undertaken^ wari 
llwaaonedi , . 
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“ I know notliing about it/* said he. “ Claude des Huttefei 
worked there for some days, then, one morning, I saw no 
more of liirn. His fancy must have called him elsewhere. 

I told you so, sir ; there is no reliatice to bo placed on these 
saints, Tliey make agreements with God, which supersede 
their bargains with men.* Perhaps Claude may have found 
out that he was earning too much ; ^lerhaps ho may have 
said to himself : — . 

“ ^ I am the poor man’s workman : if I work for gentle- 
folks, the poor >^1 have nobody to work for them. Winter 
will come ; their houses will not be roofed in ; their bams 
will not be repaired ; their cow-houses will not be screened 
from the weather ; their grain will be injured ; their cattle 
will die ; their children will cry with cold in the cottages — 
and this will be my fault. God will take me to task for it. The 
chateau can always find workmen foi; money 3 the work for 
the master of the garden is in no huny ; the stones are Mling, 
but they do not suffer. T must go* — or something of that 
sort ; how can I know ? It is impossible to bo sure what 
the man’s head has said softly to him — ^is not this tme ? 
and tlion ho would set off with his tools. ^ If. Monsieur 
wishes, I will g<j once more and speak with hiin, and beg of 
liim to come down.” 

* ** No,” said I to the old man, " I will go myself ; only point 
.with your finger to his dwelling.” 

Tlio old man held out his hand, as he raised his arm towards 
the highest summit of the chain of mountains on the east. 
He made me observe, almost at the extremity of the ridge, 
o» the right of a grove of eight or ten chestnut-trees, and on 
the left of a' grey rock, over which thser^ linng a light mist, 
like that at the base of a water^, two or three white specks 
in the golden broom. 

" “ Those are his goats, sir,” emd he ; the house is not far 
off ; but you cannot sec it from this point. The roof is hid 
by the comer of that hill and the branches of the walnut- 
tree, which are higher than the wall,, and grow over the 
thatch. The smoke is only seen in the winter, when ho 
Imms a feggot of furze to warm the young kids.” 

** That is sufficient,” said I ; “I know the mountain, and 
need no^ directions to guide me there. Have 1 not tended 
goats there also when I was young ? ” 
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CnAPTER TIL 
T. 

T BnTTONEO iiiv leather 5 «iileis over my ntiilod slioes^ I 
took ih<' bolls oft* uiy flog, that ho might not frighten, the 
goats, and warn Cliiido of my approach as ho lan before mo , 
I took my gun, that staff and fam^iar spirit of the sj)oitsman , 
I passed the meadowH iu the valley, stai f Ung tile thrushes as 
T went, and began slowly to climb the mountain hy the holds, 
first ascending by a gentle slope, then becoming steep. 

It was Sunday morning. I met no one iu the holds ; 1 
had a long day before me ; T turned back horn time to time, 
and sent('d myself on the i'oots of some ch(*stuxit tree, to look 
down into tljiO valley, which appealed deeper and more hollow 
At each resting-place. * The sun had ali* ady left vacant that 
half of the face of the sky whidi he seemed to measure above 
the valley, and had begun to lean toward*- the opposite moun- 
tain, when I drew near the ruined lumlet of TiCs Ifutl^s, 
whence the mason no doubt iccsuved liis njime. f had nr>t 
been up there since I was eleven yeais oLl* at which time my 
mother withdi’ew mo from the society of the little goat-herds 
of the country, t< jdaoe mo in the common mould of a colJego, 
in the ^ocicty of professors, scliolars, and hooks. During that 
hn]>py period of my childhood, 1 used to climb llie mountain* 
once or twice a year with tbe women-sorvants of the house, 
to htty kidb in the spring, and peeled chestimts in autumn at 
the two or throe cottages which the hamlet tJicn contained. 


IL 

r w’oll rememberod tbe trees, the springs under the water- 
crosses aud" imder the peiiwinkles, oven the mosses on tlu* 
large grey stones which .stand out like the hones of tho earth 
in the bed of broom; but the cottages no longer existed 
I could see nothing from a distance in their place but two 
licsa})B of crupribliug stono^work. Some blackberry-bushes 
grew over them. An old elder, a doraejitic tree, wliich likes 
to grow near the <lwollings men, as the mallow and the 
nettle flourisli*near his tomb in cemeteries, shed M flowers 
over the broken tiles. The remains of one wall, containing 
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a ivindo'w through which the sky was >secii, were hehl up. by 
the gnarled branches of a magnificent holly, that vigorotis 
and inmiort-al tree, the sap of which flows oven under tho 
snow, and the bark of which, always green, and its Icju os snr- 
nished like leather, seems to endure for centuries, and to pity 
the fleeting generations that pass and rest at its feet. 

This sight made me melancholy,— but to that I am accus- 
tomed. I looked round, and searched for tho slippoiy foot- 
path in tho hollow of a ravine beside a small stream' of water 
gushing out of the granite which formerly led to the third of 
the cottages, I discovered it under tho dry leaves of last 
winter, which the warm winds of spring had scattered over 
the sides of the lavino, and I walked along it for some time 
to the sound of the waterfall, which rather dropped than 
poured down. 

m. 

The ravine, at first full of dampness and darkness, some- 
times narrow, sometimes wide, wound between two walls of 
crumbled gnmite, wliich had been tho origin of sand of dif- 
ferent colours, — red, yellovdsh gr^y,"'and green, like tho pebbles 
of v&rt aTVliqiie that are found by the Syrian So^i. Wild chernes, 
dontated^ planes and larches, hardy trees that can bear tho 
cold, leaned towards each other from the two upper edges of 
the gorge, and formed, as they were interlaced above, a high 
arch of motionless foliage. The sound of my steps echoed 
there, as if under the nave of a cathedral. ^ A delicious 
lAudder crept over my skin, as if I -were walking up the 
avenue of some fliystery j a few blackbirds only flew with 
scared and hurried wing before me. But it soon grew 
lighter, as* .though a lamp had been^ liglitcd qJ»ovo the. 
transparent leaves ; some little patches of blue sky might bo 
seen through the trees, like pieces of lapis lazuli in a ceiling. 
Tlie trees separated ; the path ascended again to the riglit, 
towards tho edge of the ^orge and towards the light, by a 
rapid ascent. I passed on my left some swamps of green water 
in a hollow, such as, in the language of the moimtains, is 
called an abyss. When I reached the summit of the rock, 
the dwelling of thd* stonemason was before mo* 
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IV. 

It was a slmpek^sa niiii of diy stones, witliont mortar, 
backed^by a great square block of grey granite, against which 
the walls of the third cottage of the hamlet of Ijes Huttos* 
which I had formerly visitad, were still to be seen standing, 
but without door, or window, or roof. The i>latfbrrn of the 
rock, wliich had served as a pedestal to this goathertVs 
cottage, was strewn with tilej^ jnilverized by tlie feet of the 
animals, with rafters and joists, one end of which still hold by 
the wall, and the other hung on the ground without suppojl ; 
finally, by old shrerls of tliatch, torn from the roof and 
whiriing in the wind. The black mark of soot against a 
piece of brickwork, formerly lime-washed, still showed the 
situation of the hearth where this family of mountaineers 
had lived, loved, and perished. Behind these walls in laiins, 
the rock, having been hollowed into a- watei- course by the 
flow of the spring and by the rains, fonaed a sort of. natural 
canal, whence ^tl^e little cascade fell with a gentle sound into 
tl'iO ravine. It was on this side that the low window of tlie 
cottage, looking to the north, formerly opened. An immense 
ivy, with its roots in the water, had already, in my time^ 
formed a frame for this window and this shlc of the wall. 
Now, it filled the opening entirely with atuftod mass of its 
leaves and its biack berries, as if it bore fruit in mourning 
over the ruin of the house which had supported it ; it fastened 
itself to the rafters, to the jambs of the chimney, to the door- 
posts ; it grew tliickly in cornices, forming borders at the 
top of each piece of wall, and even on tb# ledges of the rock, 
like a 'dog lying on Ids dead master, whigh presses him close 
with his j)aws, ewers him with his body, and seems to defy 
men to take away from Idm the remains of him whom ho 
has loved. 

V. 

Claude ha<i not tried to rebuild the crumbled house that 
once belonged to his flimily, and to make it once moix) an 
asyliin^ for himself. Nothing would have been easier, when 
the stones, wood-work, and tiles were still whole. Why had 
he ])referr^ to lay himself at the foot of the rock, under a 
kind of hollow which formerly made a stable for the goats, 
and to sleep there like a beggar, witl^out a door ? God knows. 
Without doufet, it was from, some secret superstition of his 
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lieaii; concerning the roof where he had grown and loved, or 
out of horror at finding himself there alone, and feeling it so 
empty jftfter having seen it so fulj. For it was not idleness ; 
ho, every week, did, for nothing, more work than would have 
been required once more to raise and render habitable the 
substantial cettago of his mother. 


VI. 

Wluitevcr it was, his cottage, or rather his grotto, only 
consisted of a kind of cave, cut either by the vraters or by 
the crumlding away of a part of the^solid material of the rock 
itself. As this cavity did not extend. far inwards, he had 
added to it two little granite walls, composed of rough 
stones, most of them triangular ; these stones wore placed 
without ai’t, one upoh another, in such a manner^ how^ever, 
SIS that the protruding angle of one fitted into the retiring 
angle of the other, in the manner of the cyclop<®an walls wo 
see in Etruria, without being able to decide whether they 
were birilt by nature or by man. These two walls started 
fi'om the rock, and were brought forward a few paces over 
the sloping pebbles, mixed with some tufts of boxwood; 
another similar wall joined them together. It had a low 
door in it opiiosite to the valley, and a window beside it, 
half shut up by a bunch of broom, still in flower. The door, 
made of three pieces of worm-eaten ^plank, evidently taken 
from the reljcs'of planks belonging to the cottage above, had 
no other fastening than a wooden latch, raised by a string, 
winch hung outside in the day, and was brought in at night 
thrqqgh n little hole above the latch,, into the interior of the 
but. The part of the roof which was fastened to the rock, 
and which jutted out a"1ittlc from it, was covered, instead of 
thatch, witJi little" whisps of broom, strongly fastened to- 
gether with tliick ropes made of twisted oat-straw, upon 
which tlie rain fell, and tufts of pejlitory of the wall grew. 
The rock ittelf served as a natural roof for the back of the 
hut. There was still to be seen on the projecting ledge -of 
the rock the remains of a gallery supported by an old beam, 
and omamented with a ruinous balusti-ade and one or tw’o 
steps of the staircase, which had formerly been the rustic 
porch of the house. The -long dishevelled branches of the 
ivy of which I have spoken, which had now invaded every 
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part of the whole dwelli|ig, grew over this ruinous gallery, 
and reachedi the roof of the new hut. A crooked quince-tree, . 
some junipers, with their black berries, and a great cluster of 
hawthorn, vegetable foi-ms that can grow in atony ground, 
had taken root in a na|aral cornice of rock. There they 
hung, with their branches, mistletoe, fruits, ajidlflowers, over 
the roof. They nearly hid it with thfcir dead leaves, green 
leaves, and the odoriferous snow of the hawthorn. I was 
astonished to see among the branches two or three nests of 
the small birds that frequent these heights ; they sat on their 
eggs, looking out at me from the shadow of the leaves ; they 
did not take flight at my approach, but seemed to have by 
instinct a feeling of confidence and security. The lizards in 
the wall did not run away either. 

. * VII, 

I drew the string of the wooden latch, and entered the 
hut, calling Oiaude dcs Huttes. . The htif was empty. I 
cast a rapid glance around if, in order to form an opinion of 
the miners and habits of 'the owner, by the appearance of 
his habitation. A single look taught me' the life of this poor 
soUtaay. Tht! end of the hut was imsed some feet higher 
than the floor. Tliis was a kind of bedrexcavated by the 
chisel in the living rock, to the dimensions of a man. IJie 
vaulted rock w’^as its Veiling. Instead of a mattress, it was 
covered with a litter of oat-straw, mixed wifh hay and fine 
mountain grass. A bundle of broom served as a pillow. 
Three or four black sheepskins rolled up at its foot, had 
served for blaJdkQts in winter. Beside tllis nlchey thera hung 
to a nail a woman's dress, seamed with velvet, and having a 
snaall cross of gold or brass upon the breast ; it was the sole 
decoration of the hut,— the Zorea of the hou8e,.as it seemed. A 
little farther off, a small fireplace was Seen against the rough 
stone wall, covered mth a small quantity of tlm white ashes . 
of fcroom. Th® smoke, which hod blackened tm grey stones 
in this place, evidently escaped through an opening between 
two blo&s of granite, made by chance, but put to this use, 
and closed, Vhen the fire was out, with a bundle of dry grass. 
The rest of the floor was entirely covered' with a thick and 
clean litter of fresh heath fsnd fern, upon which were im- 
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pressed in hollows tho places which the dogs, goats; or kids, 
had Aveighed down with their bodies in tho night. Tho 
wdiolo store of provisions consisted of some bxmdles of last 
year’s golden maize, the grains of- wluch the peasants of these 
mountains roast under the ashes, wluch hung from a beam in 
the roof ; some peeled chestnuts, dried in the ovSn, which 
they bake in milk ; some small goats’-milk cheeses, as hard 
as the stones that they resemble in form, and a large loaf of 
rye bread, already cut, on which stains of mouldiness began 
to assume a white, woolly appearance. A knife, a stone pot 
for boiling potatoes, and a bottle, made of polished leather, 
with a lonjj- iron handle sot in it, to draw up and drink water 
at the spring, were the only pieces of furniture, and the only 
utensils in the hut. I looked through the doorway, at my 
' hoiiso, which shone on the horizon in the sun of the valley, 
with its extensive walls, its roofs, its towers, its large rooms, 
full of furniture, useful or useless, of* all the servants, and all 
the appliances of a civilization insatiable in its wants and in 
tho gratification o^^ its factitious demands ; 1“ looked again 
at the personal possessions of Claude des Iluttcs, and 
out, saying to myself : — 

'‘Hex’e, then, is tho .summary of a mans wants.” 

VIIL 

T shut the door and shouted- again outside; but Jho hollow 
of the rock alone echoed the name of its tenant. Then I 
climbed up higher, and walked here and there to find the 
man and the goats. A path, imperceptible to every eye but 
a hunter’s, revealed by slight footmarks in the turf, and by 
two or three fern leaves having, been recently bi'oken” by a 
goat’s horn, guided me to the back of a hill surrounded by 
grey staiies, about a hundred paces above the waterfall. An 
enormous block of rock, like that which supported tho old 
housft, issued from the eapth in the middle of this hill- Grass, 
as fine as silfc velvet, grew around. I slowly made the tour 
of this rock, the summit of wliich appeared inaccessible 
without a ladder ; then I found a crack between its two 
walls, and some irregular, natural steps, which facilitated the 
•access. I climbed them, in order to discover from a higher 
elevation everything which could inhabit these peaks and 
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gorges, where eaj*th, rock, and water seemed to try to hide 
themselves imder tho nmliiplied furrows of the strata. 
Having reached tho summit, a gentle slope led me on the 
south side to the base of the rock, which I had believed to 
be inaccessible in cvery^ dmection. There was a level space 
on this dde, with a little enclosure of flowery green sward, all 
walled in with mossy rocks heaped on one another, like a 
small garden presoiwed by chance in the mins of an ancient 
building. As I sot my foot on this green sward, aiid cast a 
look round it, I saw all that 1 sought. 

IX. 

The turf lay 051 the same kind of slope that is given to a 
tliatclied roof, in order to allow the snow and rain to flow 
it* in winter ; the mid-day sun which shone fiill upon it, re- 
flected besides by the FJandy prisons of the granite rocks with 
which it was walled in on every side, spread radiations and 
warm airs oVS?r it unusual at this height above tho valleys. 
You breathed spring there. A cloud of insects floated and 
sported in the rays, which they made, so to si>eak, palpable. 
You felt that otlier guests besides man had discovered this 
asylum. Plants also multiplied at the foot of the rocks. 
Ked pinks took i-oot tluu’e, and waved over th^ mosses on 
the wall, like cherries half opened by the beaks of the birda 
Eglantine^ in profusion formed a drapejy for the beautiful 
spot ; their long and flexible shoots threw out thousands of 
vegetable curves, at the extremities of which opened a star 
of roses, with five petals, which rained upon the turf, Thje 
gi'ass, though wild, seemed to have been cleaned with a rake. 
The hunter, as he discovered this solitude within a solitude, 
at once lovely and severe, radiant and retired, walled in and 
flowery, was uncertain w-hetlier tho portion of eartii wMcli 
lay under his, eyes was on orchard, a garden, pr a sanctuaiy 
of death adorned with flowers' by# the piety of a deserted 
village. It was, in fact, something which pswrtook of both 
these chaxnctcrs,~a kind of ftinereal garden, where life dis- 
puted the "soil with death ; and seeing at the same moment 
the presence of grass, flowers, animals feeding, birds singing, 
and those hillocks of green turf, which seemed to be the . 
folds of man^s coverings in his last bed, I hesitated between 
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pain and pleasure^ and Btoo<^noking on iho wliolo in silenco, 
without knowing whetJier be glad or to be niolaneholy. 
Huch was the first imjiresaion produced on* me by this charm- 
ing asylum of sunshine, sdlenco, and repose. 

-X. 

Hardly had I placed my foot on this flowery gims to 
malce ilic tour of it, than a strange jxnd inoxjdicable s]>(}c- 
tacle attracted my eyes, and suspended my steps. At the 
distance of twenty or thirty paces from where I stood, three 
grea* worn 'blocks of grey granite, at the highest "part of* 
the green sward, were delineated upon the blue sky. One 
of them spning from the earth like the upright shaft of a 
ruined pilaster; another wi\& placed across, fuid in right 
angles with this shaft ; the third, like the square trunk of a 
pedestal,^ I'ose from the middle of the second transvei'sal 
block, and thus formed, whether by a natural chance, or by 
the intention of the constructor, a massive and fiat-sided 
cross, the dimensions and wiuglit of which seemed too great 
for the strength of man to have erected. One of the stone 
branches of this cross leaned to the left with so great an 
inclination, as to appear to indicate that this half-druidical 
monument was an irregular and imskilful sport of the 
elements,* rather than the result of will. Was it tliis wild 
cross which had attracted the attention of the inhabitants of 
the iHits, and caused them to group their seven or eight 
tombs around it ? Was it thes<s inhabitants who had 
brought together these hewn blocks in ancient tunes, to 
erect with them*the sign of their death and their immor- 
tality ? It was impossible to say. little grey mid white 
scales of lichen, darkened stains of the rain, ^’cen mosses of 
spring, other accidental growths that the winds sow with the 
dust of the earth and seeds of plants oji large I’ocks, clothed 
these three blocks of granite with all kinds of saxillary 
vegetation, and with fine and variously- tinted velvets. Tufts 
of purple heath Mmg with then* flowers downwards from the 
branches of the cross ; a creeping ivy and .sumo vigoirous 
bmmbles interlaced each other in all directions on tha^ 
principal shoft^^ and formed at the top a crown of tufted 
bf of flowers, berries^ and 
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wliicli called to mind tho crown, symbolic of sacrifice, upon 
the head of the jnsi one who was crucified. Two Idds, as 
white as snow,'# through the instinct which leads these 
oreatiires towards steeps, had lain down opposite to each 
other, one on (’ach of^the transversal blocks of this cross, 
their forelegs folded under their bodies, and their’ bearded 
heads stretched ui)on the blue jihy like an antique cornice. . 

I drew my dog’s chain close to me, and sigxiod to him 
with my fingei' to be silent, that he might not disturb the 
admirable grouj)ing before my eyes, winch had been thus 
arranged by cliapce and tho caprice of the goats. 

XL 

♦ 

At the foot of this group of i^ones and animals slept 
Claude dos Huttos, stretched on the grass. One of his ai'ms 
bent under liis head served him for a pillow j the other w’-aa 
extended, and rested on the back of a dog with long black 
silky hair by his side. One could see that he had fallen 
*asleep while caressing it. The sun, not fierce nor burning, 
but temperate in 'heat, fell in his course towards the west 
full upon the man and dog, and seemed to i)enctrate them 
-r. and melt them in* his own fire, as lihough grass, stone, and 
living fiesh inust bless his I’ays equallyt Beside the dog five 
ov six sheep, whose winter* coat of wool had not yet fallen 
under the shears, stood in a circle with their heads hang- 
ing down, and qIokSO together, like the spokes of a whejii^ upon 
ilie nave, to give each other the benefit of tho shade of 
their bodies. A beautiful black and white she-goat, with a 
full uddef, lay at Claude’s feet in an attitude of repose, com- 
fort, and complete security. She loaned her pretty head, 
ornamented with two long shining horns, upon the nock of a 
third little white kid without horns, lying between her legs. 

The hoofs^f these pretty creatures," polished by the grass, 
shone like black p^bles in the waters of a rivulet. . The 
large eyesi of the mother, vague, absent, and dreamjq like the 
eye$ of the gasielle and the cemel,. fieemovt to thi^. They 
win^i^ced by turns from the master to her little ones, from 
, the dog to the |lieep, firom the rooks to the grass, as if 
would^laiva^ brought together voluptuously within her eye 
sH the picture of p^ioe of lyhich she a.part. fitome 
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rabbits nibbled the v.nlcl tbyino in tbo grass by the side of 
the dog, the goats, and the man, without being frightened 
oven at my approach. One could see that OJaude had 
taught his c\og to regard them as fart of the flock. Seven 
or eight pliini, and two chfcfty-trees, with their thin trunks 
twisted by the wind, grew a few paces off under the shelter' 
of a row of blocks of gPamte higher than the rest of the 
enclosure. Their blossoms, which, though late, were begiiming 
to fall, rained dowji*in flakes at each insensible breath of air. 
They made a floating shadow, intermingled with -light ui)on 
the grass. 

Natime knows how cold and tempestuous ai*e the highest 
peaks of the- mountains. There slie oidy grows small trees 
with meagre foliage, the light and waving shadow of wliich 
is but a narrow; and transparent veil on the flice of the# 
earth. Tlie shadow of the plum and cherry-troos in blossom 
"^did not reach as far as the feet of the sleeping mason. Against 
the blocks of stone, behind the trees, seven bee-hives, *with a 
little pointed straw roof over them, might be seen mounted 
on as many stones, which served them as pedestals to protect 
them from damp during the rains. These bee-hives, full of 
-swarms, emitted a low roaring sound, like a flame in a green 
wood; the bees, warmed by the sun, went ^)ut and in, in 
crow^d^ flying round the man and i*esting even on his arm 
and forehead without stinging him; for, like tlie dornostic 
animals, they knewvi the hand that fed them. An immense 
ant-Jhill rose near the peasant’s head’* His stick w^ould not 
demolish it, for it might not de^rdj^^ a city built by those 
little archi’tects of the good God, as he afterwaids said 
,,to me. Legions of little* i^miliar lizards showed their 
pretty sprightly heads between the^cleft^ of the stones, or 
pursued each other in the fine gross, without being afrai(l to 
pass over the feet, hands, and even the black hair of the 
man, and over the do^ paws. It was evident that a spirit 
of gentleness and love had established confidence and peace 
among all the things and all the bein^ in this little moun- 
tain c6lony. . 

XII. 

1 remained immaveabiis and inrolurftaiiljr .affiicted m 1 
looked at all this. I ttov feared distorldng and briit^g 
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ti'ouble into the midst of it by awaking Claude, to question 
him. If I had been able to retire in silence, and without 
having been seen, I would have i*ctraced my steps. But at 
the moment when I tui'med back to go and wait at the door 
of his hut for the time when the stonemason should awake and 
return home, his dog smelt mine. Ho rose on his htiunches, 
looking towards me, and lifting up his miizzle in the air, as 
dogs do when they are in distress, or surjnised by any unex- 
pected object, he uttered aiong howl of anguish and fear, to 
awaken his master. Claude rose up, looked towards me, 
knew me, and made some steps towards me with an air of 
visible embarrassment. I then came forward myself* smiling, 
in'oi'der to reassure him, and taking his hand : — “ I see how 
it is, ClaucTe,” said I to him ; “ you feel yourself in fault 
♦towards me, and su"e afraid that 1 may have, come to a’ej>roacli 
you with having deserted my work after it was begun. Be 
at ease ; sit down where you were there, in the midst of your* 
family^of goats, sheep, lizards, bees, and dog. All these ai’o 
of the same family with ourselves, — is it not so ? I under- 
stand and love theni as you do. Smee the good God did not 
feel too great to make them, wc ought not to feel ourselves 
too great to keep thorn company.” The dog was silenV 
the goat did not rise from her place in the gniss, the sheep 
continued to bloat with their Iieads between their legs, the 
lizards to run, the bees to murmur. We sat down in the 
■auii opposite to one another, he on lu» green hiUock, I on 
mine, our heads in the light of heaven, our feet in the grass, 
in furrow of a tomb'^closed and forgotten, imdor a green 
winding-sheet of turf embalmed with flowers, and Imld together 
the conversation I had desired with him. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

L 

/. l/pky have you left my work, Claude ? BSi.ve you been 
bip *have you broken your tools? or dSd you find the 
[uarry mtraotable/and the blooks^of stone brittle and finable 
tudet the 
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He. No, sir, I have ndt been ill, I have not broken my 
tools, the quaiTy is easily worked, and the stone is sound ; 
yet I liave not ventured to tell ymi why I went away dis^ 
honestly, like a thief, without thahhing you, without giving 
yon notice, without ^Hiking for my wages, — because 1 felt 
myself to bo faulty, and should never have been able to find 
good reasons for iny conduct. But you will pardon me if 1 
have given you trouble : it was not done 'willingly, 'pn the 
contrary, I wished to serve you if I had been able, for your 
mother was well loved the nioimtain, and they talk of liei' 
still there when they meet together in the evening, 

L Well ! it is iinmy mother’s namp that 1 tisk you to toll 
ino 'why you will not work for me. Come, take courage : 
the souls of men are bolls of the same metal ; they give out, 
whether on the heights or at the base of the mountain, the 
same sound. Wliat is just in your case will. bo just in mine. 
Speak to mo as you would spe^ik to God. Ho^ have you 
reconciled it to your conscience to go away and leave me 
thus in embarrassment 1 

He. Well, this is the matter. I said to myself : 
“Claude, you will not work for money; this is your private 
feeling, — ^your fancy ; no one has any tiling to do with it, that 
is true. You work for the poor when they have no one else 
to do their work. At this moment there are no poor people 
who want your service ; you work for the gentleman of the 
chateau; you will only take yom: food from him — it is well.” 
And I went ori working happily for five days ; my stones 
are at the edge of the quarry ; you can see them. Never- 
theless, I -was not easy in my mind -while doing my work ; 
something within me reproached me -with I did not well 
know what, ^hen, on the sixth day, while eating my 
bread in the morning, sitting on the stone I was hewing, a 
thought came upon ma like a flash of lightning in my eyes. 
I said -to myself, “ You^ are working at a cheap rate for this 
rich family : it is well for it and well for you, who have only 
your dog to feed ; but there are in the country, in the vil- 
lages on the other side of the mountain, stonemasons who 
liave a father and mother, -wife and childrea to lodge, to 
keep wann^4o clothe, to feed, and to bring up with their 
daily wages. Who employs them the rich* Now, if you 
work without Wages fbt the rich, who will employ the pdoif 
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woi'kmeu of your class who are sous or fathers of a family t 
And if they have no work, who will feed their children 1 
While you believe that ytu are doing a charitable action 
, here, you stealing the bread and thfdifeof your comrades.” 
Tliis struck mo as if a stone'^had been thrown at my head 
and ear, I threw down my piece of bread, I put my pickaxe, 
large hammer, and matting*hammer in my bag, and set off 
towards my house as if I had done some wicked deed. Was 
I wrong, sir, to think of my poor married bomrades ? and 
was it not their bread that I was eawng ? 

/. No, Claude, you were not wrong \ you reasoned rightly, 
you felt rightly, and I Villingly pardon you. But toll mo 
also who it is that has made J*bur judgment so clear and your 
conscience so delicate, that your duties of justice and charity 
towards your neighbour always prevail over your own 
interest, and that you think of others before thinking of 
yourself ? 

//$. I do not know, sir ; I think that the good God has ' 
made me so, ^ 

You have, then, studied in your ‘ childhood, and learned 
yoiu' religion from some cur4 of the neighbourhood, a relation 
of,your family, or in spme seminaiy, whence these ideas con- 
^ cerning God, your neighbour, and Gliristian perfection have 
remmned in the depths of your soul, to be developed after-* 
wards in works of charity ? .if 

Me, i^o, sir, I have never studied, miher with a cm'6 or in 
a seminary ; my father ajid mother were too poor foi* that. 
Besides, when I was at the proper age for learning, there 
were not even cur^ in the parishejsi, or hellr m the steeples. 
I have learned notlung of xeli^oi^ except thfe three or four 
prayers that my mother knew by heart, and that she made 
us say after her when the fire was out at home. I do 
hot evOA hnbw how to read and -rate, and I reckon my 
mohey with straws and pebbles, 

/, But/theh^ how did your mind become forinM all 
alonei 

Me, Are we alone, sir, when we have the good God always 
present above: ha or before us i I have never 1t»lt alone in 

my ^ 

jf; Yon ate right. Bui hotr have you bceii raised 6u” 
to this presence of the good C 
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whicli peoples the desert for you, and converses \i^ith you 
like an invisible friend 1 , • 

7/(0. I do .not know any more, sir ; I think it is his good- ” 
ness towards me that, ^seeing I was destined to 3iye so liigh 
up here, without wife or children, lather or mother, ho comes 
to visit mo oftener thad other people, to console me, and 
prevent me from becoming weary of life. 

/. You do not become very weary of life, then, in this 
hermitage, in the midst of snows and tempests, silence and 
solitude ? ' 

He. Oh, m, sir ! I am never weary. Can one feel weary 
in the society of him who knows everything, who says 
everything, who hears all that we have to say to him, and 
who is never tired of ficoring us and answering us in o\ir 
heai‘ts 1 

7. No j but it requires great concentration of mind, and 
great elevation of the spirit, not to be distracited from this 
inward conversation with the good God, not to be deafened 
by the noise of the world, and dragged into the current of 
trifling thoughts. In €. word, it requires that we 'should be 
endowed with a peculiar sense, — a sense which is common to 
all men, but which is not developed in all in the same degree, 

• — a sense more intellectual and more divine than all others, 
—the sense of the infinite, the sense of God, In otber 
words, my poor Claude, it seems that jon have in a superior 
degree this sense of God, the gift of gifts, the sovereign in- 
telligence in the learned or the ignorant, the sovereign wealth 
among the rich or among the poor, the sovereign felicity 
with the happy and the unhappy. I believed I discovered 
it in you when I saw and spoke with you the other day. I 
come out from among x)eop]ie more educated and of higher 
rank than you ; but I jespeot y«u, I envy and admire yoii, 
audit wae to hear thklsuperior speak from the lips of 
a simple artiaan that I said to mjWf : me go up there ; 

God revels himeelf sometimes in burning bushes ; more peace, 
light, and serenity is always found in proportion as we leave 
*the valleys where men swarm, and rise towards the heights 
where their din ceases. 

He. Ah, sir, you have deceived yourself; I have not 
f <^n a sfa^le word upon my tongue. I remain sometime^ 
w the contrary, a whole week without speaking* The good 
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God would have done well to make me dumb ; for, except 
to call my goats, my sheep, and my dog, by their names, 

' I have never felt the need of speaking. 

, I. These are feoula so fyll of thoughts and feelings that 
they cannot pour them out. Perhaps it is thus with yours. 

lie. Oh, I do not believe it, sir j I say nothing, because 
J Imve nothing to say. It is even partly on this account 
that I do not go down and live among other Y>eop]e. I my 
to myself, — What would you do down there 'i You do not 
even know how to answer when the children look at you at 
woi’k, and ask you the name of your tools. 

T. 'But then .something speaks within yem when you 
are silent? For, indeed, God has given to every soul the 
necessity^ of sympathy, the need of hearing and of luiswering, 
as he has given to air, water, and flame, tlic necessity of 
motion, of supply from the source, and of sju'eadiug upwards, 
unless they would be exliansted or extinguished. 

He. That is true, sir; there is some one wlio breathes, 
•who movgs, who flows, who burns, who ooiivcrses unknown 
to me, constantly with mo. 1 feel him well, I hear him 
well; sometimes, even, I amswer him in my heait. But it is 
a Speech without words, which we understand without 
having been at ‘school, and I’ead without having learned to 
read in books. It is low and indistinct, like the sound of 
deep water in the pools of the abyss, and, nevertheless, it keei)s 
me company, and consoles me like a woman, or like a Mend 
by the clumney-corner at night. Without this conversation, 
should I not have been dead many years since 1 

He stopped and sighed as he involuntarily cast a look 
towards one of those green hillocks, which had struck me as 
I entered the enclosure. I saw that there was in him an 
association with that which lay under the grass, and that he 
fe,ared to touch upon it before me. I would not do violence 
to his ijmysteiy on my first day of intercourse with liim. 
I did not show that 1 had obi^rved his interruption and 
surprised his sigh* 

/. And conceniing what does this inward murmur, which 
thus cohvenses with you, usually speak to you ? 
iSTe We of all that I see on the earth, sir, and 

he ad^d, pointihg to the field of the stars^over ottr 
hmii ell, we s{)eak of Hhm 
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/. dfhun! whom? 

He, The good God, wr, 

/. But if you have never been at school, nor learned the 
catechisn^, which was not taught in your childliood, nor have 
read hooks where God is s])oken of, how do you know oven 
tljiat a God exists ? 

He, Ah ! sir, first our mother told us so, and then aftcr- 
wai'ds, when I grew up, I knew many good souls who .took me 
to houses of prayer where people assemble to adore him and' 
seiwe him together, and to listen to the woids that he hns 
commissioned his saints to reveal to men in his name. B\it, 
e/en though my mother hml not spoken of him to me, and 
even though 1 had never heard the catechism taught in the 
parishes when I made iny tour of France, is there not a 
catechism in eveiything that surrounds us, which instnicts 
the eyes and the soul of the most ignorant ? Are the letters 
of the al])habct required to enable us to read liis name? 
Does not the idea of him enter our eyes with the first ray of 
light, into onr spirit with our first reflection, into our heart 
with our first emotion? I do not know how other men are 
made, sir ; but, as to me, 1 could not see, 1 do not say a' star, 
but even an insect, the Iciif of a tree, a grain of siind, without 
saying to it Wlio was it that made thee ?” 

I, And you answer to yourself ; it v/as God. 

lie. You say well, sir ; it could not make itself ; for before 
making anything, it must be : is it not so ? And before being, 
it was not; it could not, therefore, make itself. Nothing is 
more true than that. At least, this is how I put tho case ; 
but you inust know how to put it in many ways more 
learned than this. 

I, No ; all waya of putting it terminate lu' yours. It may 
be said in more words, but not with more truth. Effec^ts 
without a cause ; an immense ebaiXL which should ascend 
and descend even to the infinitude of the heights and depths 
of space, which should bear- worlds and worlds suspended in 
eveiy direction to its iimumerable rings, and which should 
have no first link ! Behold the world without God, my poor 
Claude. A confusion that you would not speak of before your 
dog for fear of revolting the instinct of an animal; is it not 
so'T Those who do not see God have never appeared to me 
to be men. They are in my eyes beings of a separate 
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si)ecies, horn to d^titradict tlie creation, to say no, where all 
natiire says, yes ; intellectual ^adows whom God liag created, 
to make the splendour of the eyidenoe of himself shine the 
brighter by the absurdity of their blindness, Sfcey do not 
shock me, they make me^ sorrowful ; I do not hate them, 
I pity them ; they are the bli|^d of soul : God yrill give them 
eyes. " • 

Me. Are there men like this 1 

/. They say so ; I have never beliered it. Have you not, 
however, heard of living men whose skin is dead, who neither 
feel heat nor cold, water nor^ fire, nor the thousand im- 
pressions which the air commumcates to our skins^ both 
pleasma^ble and painful ? 

He. Yes ; those unfortunate people whom, in our rnouir- 
tains,, they call lepers. 

/, Well, since there are men who liavo not received the 
'sense of touch in their outward form, it may be believed 
that there are some who have not received the power of 
judgment and feeling in their inward being. Those who do 
not see God, if they exist, would be the lepers of the spirit. 

Me. God is too good to leave them in this darkness. 

I, How do you know that God is good ? 

Me. Bocau&<3^' we love that which is good, and if God were 
not good, we could not prevent ourselves from hating him. 
How I ask you, sir, who appear to understand this much 
better than I, what would a creation be in which the 
creature could not help hating his creator 1 It would be a 
contmdiction. The creature would love gOod by nature, 
and the creator, who made Jiim to raise him to himself and 
to love him, would be evil 1 you see that this is the world 
turned upside •dbwn, and oUr ideas all embroiled and per- 
’ plexed. We do not rest in such a thought, except for a 
moment v^hen wb axe noffering very much, and forget his 
justice aiii our hope in him. But it is a cry which escapes 
the Bad aiber which' the soul hiu’ries to catch it before 
God has heard iti. * 

And then* sir* that which k a^ve all great and wo^iderful, 
is it ndfr ihe vast an^ount of justice and goodness throughout 
nature has put,^into us, who proceed from 

him, and who are only his oastfiint and dark itfiage, justice 
and gc)odn#>s things that we kvo whether we will or no, 
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is not this a pi’oof that ho possesses thOm himself heyond 
measure ? Must it not bo a necessity that he is infinitely 
good, since he wills to be infinjtely loved by all that proceeds 
from.» his ^ hands? This, at least, is what I say to myself 
sometimes when life is difficult, and I am full of sorrow. 
But I seldom have occasion reason in this way; I see liim 
too well, I feel him too wolljpl toudi him, if I may dare to 
Biiy so, too nearly, heart to heant, to commit towards him 
the outrage aud ingratitxido of believing him wicked' 

Blit think for a mom^bt how this could be, sir ; I, a poor 
worm of the earth, that I could be good, and Qod could be 
evil ? The reflection be Are, and the sun ice ? Truly, I ani 
tishamed of my comrades who have sometimes spoken these 
follies to mo. 

7. You feel, then, within you, a vast and grateful love of 
the good God ? 

lie. Alas ! sir, not so much as J would, nor as I ought. 
I have not knowledge enough to understand the pei^fection.s of 
this invisible father, and to bathe my spirit in the deptlis of 
his goodness. I see liim exactly as might one of these rough 
and black stones which a|*e warmed by the sun as' long as he 
shines upon them. If I were like oue of tho^ mirrors that 
I have seen shining at the end of the roomj3*in your chateau, 
I should be much more thoroughly warmed, that is do say, 
I should love him much more. Love must be gi*eat in j)ro- 
portion as mind is great. I am a poor man, I cannot possess 
such power of admiration as a learned man. 

L And how is that ? 

ffe. He created me. 

I. But it cost him nothing, 

77a It cost, him a thought , — ^ thought t)f God* air ! Have 
wo ever thought enough of that 1 As to mo, I often reflect 
upon it^ and I become as pr^oud as a god in my humility, as 
great as the world in my littleness ! A thought of God ! 
But that is worth as muc^ to me as if he had given ma tlie 
whole universe. Bor, indeed, sir, though I am but a small 
thing yet jn order to create me, it must be that ho thought 
of I®, — of me who did not yet exist, that ho saw me fmm 
afjir, tliat he gave me life beforehand that he :^Gtved my 
little space for me, my little moment, my little weight, my 
little work, my birtl^, gay death, and — ^I feel it^ sir-*--lny 
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immortality. What 1 is that nothing, sir? nothing to have 
filleS one thought of God, and to have filled it so that he 
should have deigned to creato*you ? Ah 1 I repeat it to you, 
^hen I think of this, nothing but this, sir, nothing bdt this, 
when I think of it, it builds np the love of God within me. 

He stopped, as if breathlesa|Wxth emotion, and bent down 
his head upon his two large h^ds, as if to reflect. His eyes 
were wet when ho opened *them. I had been astonished, as 
1 listened to him, to perceive how an idea so powerful and 
just, though so simple, had ]pnt expressions to this man of 
silence, such as 1, a man practised in eloquence, could scarcely 
have* equalled for aptness and impressiveness. 

/. But what idea have you of this good God, whom you 
love so much, my poor Claude 1 

He, Ah ! sir, I liave thought, I have thought, 1 have 
thought of this ever since I came into the world, and I have 
not been able yet to satisfy myself with the smallest shadow 
of an idea. My weak spirit has in vain swelled within my 
head, as though it would break the walls of my forehead, to 
i‘asli out of its piison, and extend to the dimensions of aU 
the worlds; — it is always like nothing in the presence of 
everything. It is not equal to a grain of dust of his great- 
ness, a minute his duration, a drop of water in the sea of 
his petfections ; ‘ these weigh like a hundred thousand inomi- 
tfiius of this granite on the wing of one of these little flies ; 
they overwhelm the soul of a poor man, they would over- 
whelm the united souls of all the creatures who have ever 
lived, who live now, or will live to eternity^ . 

We must not think to make to ourselves an idea of him, 
sir ; an idea of God 1 To have this, one must be God one- 
self. An image I do not say one caimot havec 1 sometimes 
make thousands of images ; sometimes one, sometimes another, 
which satisfy me for a moment, and comfort my spirit like a 
plank whidbt comforts a drowning man for an instant ; but it 
does nbt long give support ; it sinks under you, and your 
spirit is drdwned et^nally in this contemplation. 

L And what images borne to you most frequently, Claude 1 

He, Oil, %ir, it would be easier to count the grains of dust 
that fly from the stone under my hammer during a sum- 
mer’s day, and that the blows into my eyea Some- 
times I see him like a sky without end, sown with eyes in 
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every direction, which envelopes the world, and enlarges in 
proportion as more are thrown into it, seeming always erai)ty 
though always full ! Sometimes I see him like an ocean 
without shores, out of which proceed innumerable islands 
and continents. Sometimes I see him like a giant who is 
loaded for ever with mountains,^ seas, suns, and wnrlds heaped 
one on tlio other, and who does not even feel tlicir weight. 
Sometimes I see liim like a dial dmwn on the sky in cyidioi’s 
of suns, the hand of which lengthens, lengthens, lengthens 
wdthout end towai*ds the edge of the dial, without ever reach- 
ing it. Sometimes I see him like an infinite eye, wider 
open than the sky over his works, on which he looks, in- 
creasing tis he creates them, in order to embrace them all. 
Sometimes like an immeasurable hand, which bears us all, 
and brings us nearer to his face to enlighten us, and to liis 
breath to warm us. Sometimes like a heart, which beats in 
iill his works, from the greatest to the least"! In short, what 
can I say to you, sir ? Though I wore to recount to you 
these fooUsh thoughts, arising out of the ignorance of a poor 
man, till the breath 5f each of us was exhausted, they wmdd 
still be always and for ever nothing but follies, shadows of a 
bird’s wing on the svm, the light of a glow-v^orm beside the 
stars 1 It is all nothingness. I feel it as’ much as you do. 
And I never rest in it a minute. There is only one thing 
that a little satisfies me, and it is so foolish I scarcely dare 
tell it you. 

L Tell it me also, Claude. One of us has not more intel- 
ligence than aiijpthcr in the presence of the impossible to 
conceive and the iApossiblo to express. 

He, Well, sir, it is this. I lie down in summer, in the 
middle o{ the day, in the grass or the sand, on my back, with 
,,my eyes half closed and turned towards the rays which fall 
fi-om the sky on my fece ; in this manner there rains into 
lay eyes and into my soul a dazding flood of rays as rosy as 
the flowers of, the eglantine. Th^ flows, illumines, warns 
me to the depths of my heart, as if one were plunged into a 
lalce of light, which entered into one’s limbs and veins, and 
even into one's spirit. Tlien, sir, I figure to myself that 
these rays, this doling light, this warmth, is the .ocean of 
God in which I swim,, and that I am carried delidouily 
across space, light and transparent as the air, to I know not 
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where — ^it is a grief to mo when I gpen my eyes and only 
see the sun. I thought that it was He, and I am ready to 
weep at liaving lost the feeling of lus presence. But I make 
you laugh, sir 1 What would you have ! We are all chil- 
dren when we arc seeking our father \ He has hidefen him- 
self too high for ouir hands and o\ir eyes. Wo all stammer 
as we call him and seek him ; we only embrace his shadow ! 
Ho matter, he continued casting a look towards the green 
hillcydc on which I was s®ted, to he deceived is still to love; 
is it not 1 

I. Yes, Claude, we can only reach to the extent our hands 
can stretch ; we can only comprehend to thif height of our 
spirits. God wills that you and I slxould feel the distance 
that nothing can measure between him. and us. . Whenever 
we try to fin it up with our dreams or our images, we fill it 
with our follies, our audacities, or our idols 1 Let it suffice 
ua to feel him,^to hope in him, to love him ; as to under- 
standing him, the sun itself, the sun is the intelligence of 
heaven, would be extinguished there 1 
He, Well said, sir ! the sun would bfe extinguished there ; 
what would become of us 1 Let us be satisfied to do his wall 
during this little moment on the eaith, 

/. But how ore you sure, Claude, thxxt you do the will of 
the good God? 

ffe. Ah ! as to that, sir, it is different ; I know nothing 
of it, but I am sure. 

/. But, once more, how xwe you sure of it ? 

Me. How, sir ? Because I have here, in my heart, and 
not in my head — the head has vertigoes^ tie head deceives, 
as we say ; but the heart never goes round, and the con- 
science does not deceive because I have here (striking IiLs 
breast) a heart and a conscience, which have two voices, low 
but clear? and which say to me, this is good, this is bad, this 
is just, tkia k unjust, this is right, this is wrong ; and that 
which iti good, just, and jight,— that is the will of God. . 
i; And how do you know this, once more ? ^ 

ffe, % repeat to you, sir, that I have no need to know it, 
because, €, ffiel it,, When I hurt myself with my hammer, 
and tuy floeh suffers and bleeds, I have no need to prove that 
I hfe hurt myself ; is it not so ? I simply feel it, WeE ! in 
samj? way, when I have hurt my soul fey not folWing 
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tlie will of God, I do not need to prove it to .myself ; I fc^el 
it strongly enough, and my soul cries and bleeds within me, 
like my flesh under my hammer. That which is felt, air, is 
much more sure than that which is known. Man makes his 
own reasoning, hut it is God who makes our feelings. A 
feeling, sir, is a i*easoning ready-made, A gentleman like 
you said this clearly to me one day. It is man who thinks, 
said lie to me, but it is imture which feels. Distrust yom 
tlioughts, bmt believe firmly in* your feelings for* nature 
knows more than you or me. She has heard God before us, 
and nearer than we liave ; do you understiind ? 

/. This gentleman was right ; but have you much difficulty, 
Claude, in thus doing as much as you can the will of God ? 

IIe» On the contrary, sir, it is my heaven upon earth. 

I. And in what dof s this will consist in your case % 

lit. In loving all that ho has made, sir, in order to love 
liim himself in his works \ and in serving all, in order to 
serve him himself in all the wprld. 

1. But to love all, and to serve all, with a view to love and 
to serve the author of all, this is sometimes hard to do ; for, 
mdeed, there are people and things that it is difficult to lov<), 
and wo are often much tempted to serve ourselves Instead of 
serviag others. 

lie. Well, sir, they have often said that to mo in tlio 
towns down below, and the villages here ; it must ho true, 
and yet I Ao not say so to boast, be sure of that, but I have 
never understood it. 

/. What, Claude, it has never been difficult to you to love 
everybody, and* td sacrifice yourself, like another Christ for 
all the world ? Yon are, then, an abyss of love and re- 
nimciation. ^ ^ 

He, I, sir I Oh I I am the last cf the last among others. 
I feel it well, look you, and I hide myself as well as I can 
here witlx ray poor animals, not to cause too much shame to 
my Iqiials in the country by my poverty of spirit ; but as to 
having liiy difficulty in loving, I ^ould lie if I said I Ixad. It 
appears that the good God, who has refused me mind, and 
many other things, he added with a sigh, but iU concealed, 

■ has given me grace to possess in this dmection, what ^ 
taken, from me in all others. I have never felt hatred wlpu 
me against my neighbours bf every kind. 
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I. What do you moan by your nuighbours of eveiy kind ? 

He. I understand, tdr : 1 mean to say, men, ammalsj and 
oven trees and i>lantH, everything that is isolated to iis in 
body or soul, in short, sir, here below ; everything which is 
near to us ; everything which inhabits, or wliich composes 
this world where God has placed us, as I have placed these 
animals in this enclosure, to live in peace and unity tuwnd 
me. # 

I. You love all that ? 

lie. Ah,! I shouhl love much besides, if I knew more, i 
do not know how the good God has made my heai’t, sii*, but 
it ks always full, and yet always empty. 

1. You would say, it is infinite. 

He. PerliapSi sir, I mean what you call by that name. 
Whatever it is, notliing can altogether fill it. The good 
God might throw worlds into it to inake me love them, 
bub I think there might still be room in it to hold and 
to love others. Ah I of all the favours that He si lows 
towards us, above all, towai'ds us poor incu who iire alone, 
the greatest is this inclination to love everything. It is like 
a warm spring, which flows continually from the heart, sir, 
and which, after having watered tins place, goes to water 
rli^t, and which never ceases to flow. It is this gift from the 
good God that good souls call pity, sir ! Pity for the aflhoted, 
for the guilty, for the poor, for the rich, for the old, for 
widows, for children, for ’men, for animahf, for plants, for the 
efirth even, and for the stars of heaven, if these elements 
themselves possess sensibility, whether dull .or lively, and if 
all feel, cry, and suffer in their way as we do. Aks, sii‘, I 
believe this is what the good God commands aaid inspires the 
tnost in us men. For without^ this pity for one another, 
what would become of us all in a world so klicaded with 
affection® 1 

/. God pioserve me from contradicting you, Claude ! ^You 
see thij in all religions the most holy and most divine victims 
are they ivho have felt most of this pity, whidi is only a 
movement of love fot our fellow-creatures, and have sacrificed 
themdelyee to purohase a truth or a virtue for the human 
racOv^ That wliich is most generous in the heart of man is 

S 'y tMide j To weep for the sufferings of others is to 
^ our iiemijs bleed for the evils whence we might have 
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turned away our eyes. After liis blood, that wliich a man 
can noxis^ve otit of himself, is a tear. Is it not a drop out 
of Ilia own heart, wliich he lets fall on the heart of {mother, 
ill order to heal it? The pity of which you spesik, is the 
most bi^autiful form of love ; fot this is a love which seeks 
after yoji in order to live with you, — this is the love of the 
souses ; hut there is a love which }mrsiies you to suffer with 
you aaid to slume your troubles ; it is a beautiiid affection, 
that love, but it makes those suffer much who aro ' giltod 
with it. 

He. That is into, sir ; Imfc it makes them en joy much also. 
As to mo, tlu; love that 1 have always felt for those who are 
ill sorrow Inis often made me go late to rest, and wake again 
before day. 1 said to myself, you arc quiet and warm in 
your liousc, with your dog and your goats. There is bread 
foi‘ you upon the shelf, there is gniss on the mountain or in 
the rack for them ; yoim roof, though it is of broom, is well 
repaired, and can resist the snow and the rain ; you liavo no 
care concerningyour wife or your children ; but thei’O is such 
a one wliose tiles hayo been crushed by his floor having 
given way,<aiid his bed and the cradles of his little ones are 
exiiosed to every wiiul ; there is that poor widoV, whose 
house wa.«i bmned last week, and who has not a single farthing 
to pay for the stones, the nmson, and the tiler, to build her 
another place of shelter * there is that old man who no longer 
has Ids son to dig up his ]nec-e of land with the jiickaxe ; 
tliere are those throe oiphans, who have no father nor 
mother to mow their rye, or, thrash their chestnut-tree ] 
there is such a one’s chimney fallen down ; there is the door- 
way, or a beam, or a staircape, or a window, belonging to this 
liei’son or that, has given way or been broken, and so they 
are obliged to nm after the mason in vain, with no money 
from this year to next to i»ay him his day’s work. What 
will they do in the hard weather that is coming on ? Who 
will go to their assistance -for the lovo of God ? Come, I 
will go I Let me* take some -trouble, to save them'^a little. 
I will hew some stones for one, cut a doorway for another, 
put the steps of the staircase to rights for another^ replace 
the rafters and tiies for another, dig the earth with pick- 
axe round my sick neighbour’s vine, cut barley for that^ min<l 
old womaUf milk my goat for that poOr ntirse whose do*# him 
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fhllen down into the myine^ and who lias no mijj||c for her 
niirsolings. The Little that I can do for them will eSise their 
hearts ; they will have less sorrow in the house ; they will 
sleep to-night ; they will eaj^ this evening ; they will lie down 
in safety under shelter bSbre winter, ^ 

And I go to them, ar ; and even^to see me setd;o woA, 
often without saying a word to them, consoles them and re- 
joices them ; they comS to look at mo working ; they sit down 
at the edge of the quarry or the tool-board ; the children play 
with my tools, or with my dog when he has followed me. 
They think, l^rovidence has not abandoned us ; Claude has 
heard of our misfortune ; pooT "fellow, he cannot do much, 
but he does the little he cain It makes their heart lighter, 
that a neighbour shares their trouble with them ; and as to 
me, sir, the idea that it comforts them makes the hammer 
lighter in my hand ; and in the evening, when I come uj) 
here again, as night closes in, I say to myself, Claude, what 
have you earned to-day ? and I answer, I have earned a good 
day’s wages , — for the poor people pay me in love, my heart 
pays me in contentment, and the good God will pay mo in 
mercy I ^ Is it not tine, sir, that this is well worth the half- 
crown that would have been a trouble to them to give, and 
to me to receive. I say to myself, as I go to sleep, there 
will be a grief the less in the village to-night, 

I. And it makes you happy to feel that you have deserved 
well of him who commands us to help one another. 

He, Oh, sir, I have deserved nothing at all for that, be- 
cause it is a pleasure I h^ve done to myself. I have told 
you I cannot feel that any one ^anything is suffertng, with- 
out its gnawing my heart, and infeea^g my longing to make 
wlmtever is abound me happy. It seems to me that X am 
one with all men, sir ; that they are a part of my 
and that I am a part of theirs. I think that tins ie what 
thej call ibye, is it not ? ^ 

J, Yes, cca^toly i and in the most pure and divine sense 
ofthatwoid. 

He, Obf if it is so, I do liot know whether I ought to 
1bo^t humiliated for it *, but I have enough of it for 

two. V ; 

L Aikd ^ ^ hundred, tuf topr Claude. You might give 
jspme of it to those who i^re cold at heart. 
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lie. But perhaps I have too much of it, sir ; and perlmjjs 
it is not Hght to lovo so much all that I love, almost as 
much as I do my neighbour. ' 

/. And whom do you lovo so much, then, besidea God 
and men, whom w© cannot lovo too much ? 

He. I shall never dare to tell you, and nevertheless it is so. 

/. Tell me boldly. To love too much is seldom a enmo 
before God. * A vase can never bo full without some drops 
tailing on the ground. 

7/6. Very well 1 Yes, sir ; when I have loved well and 
served well, according to my power, the good God and men, 
— shall I ventTire to confess it to you ? — I feel a foolish teu- 
demoss, but a tenderness that I cannot conquer, for idl tho 
rest of the creation, esi)ecjaily for all those living creatures 
of another species, who live beside us on the earth, who stje 
the same sun, who breathe the same air, who drink the same 
water, whnaro formed of the same flesh under othei* forms, 
and who appear truly less perfect members, less well- 
endowed by our common feather, bxit still members of the 
great family ofG^od. I raeftn these animals, these dogs, wlm 
are such good and faithful servants, that for wages a tlmnsand 
times higher, they would never leave the T;>oor master to 
whom they have devoted themselves; of these goats, kids, and 
sheep, that climb up in the evening, even to the very top of 
tliis crag, to see me coming from a distance to the hut ; that 
call me as if they knew tlmt their bleating would liasten my 
return to them ; and rush down to make mo welcome as soon 
as I have cros^ the cultivated jSblds, and begin to enter 
the wild heaths, where I let them feed and hound about at 
liberty ; of these bi^ that Ifavo seen met, when they wore 
quite little and witnout feathers, reqiect theii* nests, and 
crumble my bread for their sitting parents to carry to 
them in th^ beaks ; of these bees who^ winter store 
of food I leave to them, and only take a little honey, 
enough for the sick ; of these lizsaxda that the noise of the 
stone soundipg under the hammer attracts like a bell 
’"ound me alf day long, and that I never crush under my 
feet ; and all the least insects, the dwellers in leaves, stqhos, 
and grasses, whom 1 never injure, because 1 se^ in them the 
work of the good God which it is not permitted to us to 
destroy wantonly. » 
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. It will make you laugh, sii', to hoar me say it, but if you 
were to see how we talk to one a^aothcr when we are alone, 
and imderstand each other’s words and looks! How the 
goats, lying under my feet, fix their deep and pensivo eyes on 
mine ! How the dog, wh<?n he watches them dtiring my 
absence, is at once gentle and strict with them, and barks 
at them without doing them any harm, to ju'event th<nn from 
leaping over the wall of the enclosure } how the hees caress 
my face and hands with their yelvei feet, without ever 
stinging me, when I am mjtnaging their swarjns, or whtni 
I lie down on Simday on tliis ginss, which is their tfiblc, 
where their repast is spread out ; how the rabbits follow 
the dog in the evening when he brings them back to the 
hnt] how prettily the lizards fidsk and leap about even over 
my arms and my neck, and raise their little heads to sec, by 
my eyes, if I am angry with them when they cat my bread I 
If you coidd hear our evening conversations in the hut, when 
the dog, the kids, and sheep, play so amicably anfbng them- 
selves and with me, as if to drive away all dullness. If you 
could see those trustful heads resting side by side upon my 
knees, and those eyes which exchange so many thoughts 
with mine, not spoken in works, but understood by me 1 Ah I 
I assure you, sir. that you could not help wishing to love these 
poor animals too, for love deserves love, sir, whether it comes 
fipom high or low 1 Does not God i)<?™Lit ns to love him ? 
. Is there most dificrence between my goats and mo, or 
between me and God ? 

And then, though you^sliould tell me that it is foolish to 
love the good God’s animals, and to make them happy in 
** their poor conditions, I cannot help it ; I have no power not 
to do it. The heart is like water. It ffcws where it wills. 

But do not think that tliis is “the whole of my simplicity; 
I have mU^h besides. "W o\dd you believe tlvat, not content 
with feelisg this tendemd*^ and compassion for animals that 
can moVe about, that feel and that l^vo intelligence suited 
to tbeir coupon, I feel it also for trees, flowers, and mosbos, 
; do not thovei &om their place, and do not appear to 
tiinij Imt Bt© and die there round me on the earth, and 
especially for that I have known, lika the ferns and 

oti d&g fidgjSS of &m ia eademu^ yrh&x 

* all^ Bddgd tu hum 
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trefoils, Mnitli ijieir blue flowed and loaves full of dew in the 
morning, as if they had wept with us during the night, and 
that grow over the graves of fhose of former days ? 

There was a slight tremulousness inliis Voice as he spoke 
the last words. 1 did not appear* to perceive it. He con- 
tinued in a tone of rustic but timb inspiration : — 

Yes, sir, tliero is not one of those stars above in the sjky, 
which begin to rise in the twilight above the rocks ; hot one 
of tho^ mountain topli, not one of those liills reflecting the 
setting sun, not one of the ravines hidden in the depths of 
those gorges, with their waters that ' sleep or boil in their * 
gloom, not one of those clods of earth, turned up again and 
again by my pickaxe since my infancy, for which I do not 
* feel a fund of attachment in my lieart, which often makes 
me nearly shed tears when 1 look at them on my return to 
Les Huttes. Is this surprising 1 Have we not, as 1 some- 
times say to myself, a^timc relationsliip with this earth whence 
we spring, whither wo shall return, which *bears us, Which 
gives us drink and food, like our nurse ? Is not our flesh of 
its substance ? Is not our blood thq water of its veins ? Is 
there not between her and us a true relationship of body, so 
that when wc take up a handful of sand, or a clod of earth 
from the hillocks which have borne our weight, we can say 
to this gi-ain of sand, Thou art my brother and to that 
clod of earth, Thou art my mother or my sister And 
does not the earth sciom to love us also, and to say to us, “Yes, 

I know you ; you ain of me ; each of your limbs and your 
bones, it was I who gave them to you ! I am proud of you 
as a mother is of her children, as I am proud of this beech,' 
pine^ or chestnut-treo, which they come , to admire on ,my 
slopes 1 You would be ungratefrd if you did not love me, if 
my memory and my image did not pursue you, when you ai‘e 
far from mo, in other landt^ and did not to you in your 

dreams of the night, the hill which bore you 1” Is not this 
true, sir % Is it not ^ iSas, in the 

of cities, they caU patriotism ? Is it not for this reason, also, 
that men make pUgiimages into distant places, to visit the 
land where men greater than themselves, men, whom names 
are more frimotia or more holy than othert^ bavo formerly 

aad.tQ tbfi M qI Wa M tk ^ <1^ 

vlaclf thojr trod? Excnse,-W>^ wc, I epesak likQ 
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fill i,giioratit man, but you aslfine wlmt I thiuk, and I must 
tell you, , * . 

Very well, there are momfentj^ on Sundays in tbo fine 
weatheif, when, lying fn the sun, on this earth that feels, and 
seems to returji the beating* of my heart, pressing handslul of 
grass in my hands, my face^'buried in the mallows and tre- 
foilg of this little . enclosure, with the murmuring of these 
thousands of insects in my ear^ with the breath of this 
crowd o^small, almost invisible, flow^JN of the spring^ among 
the mosses, on my checks, I feel sliiidderings of life and 
. death over my whole body, as if God had really touched me 
Tvith the end cl* one of liis sun’s rays ; as if my father, 
mother, sisters, all those *t loved, came to Hfo again, and 
gasped under the grass, in the earth, and recognized me, and 
di*ew me towards them. Oh ! who woidd not love a piece 
of groimd where he had deposited his treajmre, and which 
keeps it for him for the resurrection 1 

A large tear lioUed down liis cheek, without his perceiving 
it, I saw that there was a love witliin this^ lovo ; some 
especial worship and hope in this univarsal and pious worship 
of the creation, 

L But, loving ass you are, Claude, does not this solitude — 
without wife, children, or neighbours — on these heights, 
where the wind only rises with you, does it not make you 
melancholy*i 

He. No, sir, quite, the contrary, I am melancholy when I 
am below \ I become gaj^and happy when 1 come up again. 
Men make too much noise for my weak spirit, which only 
undoivtaiids itself in silence their noise drives away God 
iromme ; it seems to me that I am less in his company -whm 
I‘am in the villages. I verily believe that the good God loves 
the monivtains^^st. 

/. Howeyer, he also made the plaims and the valleys* 

H$. True ; hut the mountains are nearer heaven. 

/, But is there not> Claude, another* reason that you do 
not tell nie, and ^hieh makes you live alone here with ypur 
goats and dhee{i, and makes yem travel two leagues ih going* 
down and two leagues iii returning every day to come back 
to your ancient habitation* 

-Me' {risim and hoMng a$ the graasy ^rmes). It is true, 
air ; hut 4o not let ns i^eak of that^ it would give you paan, 
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aud 3oae also. The spii liati^ quite gone down hohiiid the 
mountain that is darkened byyour wood.s. You will only 
have time to reach them before talack night comes over 
the valley. , ^ 

/. I forgot it as 1 talked to you. Claude, when we have 
discovered a good spring in the shade, 'as wc walk through 
these solitudes, we sometimes forget more than tirtie would 
have had us forget. I have done so to-day. I forgive you 
for having left my work ; forgive mo in your turn for having 
disturbed youn Sunday’s rest. I will come again, from time 
to time, if my coming does not trouble you, to talk with you 
of God, and even to*pray to him with you, in your language, 
Claude. For I am very far from living in perpetual Som- 
munion with jliim, like you ; still farther from keeping a 
sanctuary for him in my+sout so pure and clear of earthly 
vanities as that which he has prepared for himself in your 
solitude and repose. My soul ruslies forward upon the waves 
of an Stated and noi^ life ; all that rushes, foams : but 
under tlie foam on the surface of my life, I have, like the 
hollows in the rocks at the bottom of your ravine, kept some 
drops of clear water in my soul, in which I Ibve to be able 
to preserve the reflection of one comer of the sky, smd to 
Contemplate, like you, the floating clouds of God. I do not 
serve him with all my strength like you ; stilb^ love him, 
and pray to liim with all my heart and all my mihd. Some- 
times I even sing liymns to him. But , my song is not of 
equal value with yours, Claude ; my hymns are words that 
fill the ear; yours .are deeds that ‘serve men.' I am only 
worthy to converse with you because I have always felt 
an appreciation of souls, which ar^ the habitation of a 
di^O siijjplicity and virtue. Farewell^ then, but only till 
we meet again, when chance or tjie chase may bring me back 
tpLesSuttea, ^ ' 

I,|^'ent out of the enclosure, he accompanying me to the 
end of the ruined village. * His dog, his sheep, his "goats, 
and the rabbits even, followed him as if he had called them. 
These animals appeared to make a, group apund him, 
and ^ to understand his love for them. I should not have 
been supposed to see him filHowcd by the beei^ and insects. 
This man would haye train^ the rocks and trees. He and 
nil nntKnrCf animate and inanimate, seemed to understand, to 
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livo with, and to love one another, in pioiis and mysteriona 
intelligence, at the feet of their God. 


CHAPTER V. 


1 . 

I PESCEKDED the mountain in a state of peaceful thought, 
like that which I used to carry away with me in my youth 
when I left my mother in the garden, aft,er hearing her utter 
hernpious meditations on God, aloud, with her little children. 
I still heard in my soul the words, so simple,*, yet so full of 
divine mcianing, of that poor discij^c of solitude. Even tlw 
sound of his voice rang in my ears like the sound of the 
bells in the elevated villages of the Alps, which vibrate above * 
the mists of the valley, and the sole function of which is to 
awakeiv thoughts of God in the souls of the inhabitants, the 
swrmm conj^a of .the woodcutters, mowers, and shephems of 
the mountains^ I felt better, warmer at heart, and more 
inclined towards goodness, simply by having been for a few 
moments neat tj^iat shepherd’s hearth, hidden belund the 
rocks and bushes. Eveiy man has an atmosphere that sur- 
rounds him, 'and spreads around him good or evil influences, 
genial warmth or icc, according as Ms spul is more or less 
mclinod heavenwards^ and reflects more or less of the divinity 
within him. Repulsion and attraction result-solely from the 
power of this atmosphere of men upon us. , , Some attract us 
like the magnet, others repel us like the serpent, without 
our knowing why. But nature, she knows it ; we ought to 
listen to these repulsions and attractions, aa sens^ions and 
warnings ihe instinct of the soul. Attraction almost 
always reveMs hid4en Virtue ; repuldon, some vice conceigtled 
witmh the beings who inspire it in us. Souls have their 
physiognomies as well as faces. We d6 not analyze them, 
we feel Who has not said, while drawing*near oei'tajn 

men, <^1 feel myself better near him f . ^ 

\ ‘ JI. - 

. J my impatlepcj tq ^ee Claude again, alid to 
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oonvcm with him once more, duriiig the whole week, iu the 
feai* of disturbing him in his work on any of the days of 
labour, and so hindering the good deeds toward his neighbour, 
with which he filled up his days. But when Sunday came, I 
went up again to Les Huttesf, so to speak, instinctively, and 
fiuind Claude in the same place where I had left him. Only, 
this time, he was not asleep in the sun, in the midst of liis 
flowery grass. ^He hifd mowed the thin crop on the green 
Kwrrd during the week, and was raking the dry and scented 
hay together into small cocks, which he meant to carry under 
the shelter of liis hut, at his leisure, to feed his animals iu 
tlui winter. As there had been a heavy dew in the morning, 
lie feared some violent rains might fall towards evening or 
next day, and therefore had heaped up- his harvest of hay, 
that it mighi not be washed aij^ay. He seemed to see me 
again with pleasure. I deposited my shooting-coat on a 
stone, and helped him to finish his work, as if I had been a 
haymaker by trade. He made no attempts to prevent me. 
Before noon all the hay was in cock here and there on the 
shavien slope of the little meadow. He offered me a piece of 
his rye bread and one of his little goats’-milk cheeses, the 
relishing food of the peasant throughout our motmtains. I 
shared this b^ead of my iitfancy with him with a sensation of 
})lc?asure. Our meal, moistened with ice-cold water from 
tliospiing, drawn up in a gourd, and the juice of some pre- 
cocious chemes that had been blighted, and had fallen from 
the tree before their timei, gave rise to a feeling of familiarity 
between us. When people have eaten and drank togcthei*, 
they are associated in fellowsliip, according to the language 
and manners of the country. We sat down under one of the 
haycocks, the top of which gave a little shade to our heads, 
and resumed the conversation of the previous Sunday, 

IIL 

/. You have not told me, Claude, wliy this hanilet of 
IjCs Huttes, of which you are now the sole inliabitant, was thus 
abandoned to briars and ivy; and why all the rnen,wome£l,and 
children^ disappeared, as water nishes out 6Pa sluice when 
a storm carries away the dam, leaving the ti.sh dead iu the 
diy sand at the bottom, Neither baA^e ydu told me who 
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iinciently rolled these grpat rough stones round this little re- 
tired spot of eai-th, built this cross, composed of three blochs, 
and raised the five or six turfy mounds that you do not mow 
like the rest, and that so closely resemble tfce tombs in the* 
cemetery of Saint Point, t^at I see grow green under my 
window ? 

He. What would you have me tpll you, sir 1 The earth 
speaks plainly herself. Where the ridge of ^ furrow is seen, 
it is otxsy to know that there have been an ear of com and 
a red poppy, is it not ? Where sepulchres are to he seen, it 
is easy to know that there have been men and women. This 
enclosure was formerly the cemetery of Les Huttes: It had 
been "selected, because it is tSie only spot in, iiio mountain 
whore the soil is deep enough to cover a It was 

soldofn that a grave was dug pi it„ for .there w^re only throe 
houses in the hamlet, wliich contained only one united family. 
Every ton* or fifteen years, perhaps, they laid an old man or 
a child hei‘e. They cultivated the ground all around, respect- 
ing only the spot of earth where the last was buried, as the 
cradle stands by the bed in our cottages. I have often heard 
my grandfather tell how lie saw the groat cross built iji 
his childliobd, with those three stones, wliich thirty men of 
the present day.cotdd not place \>ne on the other. They 
found the first standing as it does now in the earth, like, the 
trunk of a chostnut-tree of a thousand years, without a head, 
that had been rent 'asunder by the wind at the spot whore 
the branches grew: It is not known whether it is one ol 
tlie bortes of the earth that has pierced the^ skin, or if it is a 
fragnmnt that fell from that summit, and billed its bas^ in a 
deep hole made by its own weight. It suggested the idea of 
plocdug another across it, and then a shoi-ter one above, to* 
make a ferosi^ which might be seen from afitri^bove the snow 
by phephex'ds and hunters. They hoai)ed up earth in the 
ibrm of a road from the rooks jrou see there, to the top of the 
trunk of the cross. Then th^ brought "the second stone to 
it, by.uaaking it slide along this artificial ro^, and the same 
with the thkd. ThOn they knocked do^rii the mound that 
ha(l sbrVed .th^ for a scaffolding, and no one could utider- 
sland afber^m™ how these three rocks, towering above the 
e^irthi had been raised, fixed, mid held upright, Jike a cro3% 
^ ^isi^ding alone. !rhe dwellers^in the valleys, my grand&ther 
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used to say, despise us whilst we live, but our dead ^ ill 
always have more shade than they. That is how.it was 
done, sir, and since that time, two generations of the iamily 
have been laid to, sleep beneath the tree of ^stone which they 
"planted. < * * , 

L But you; Claude, ifyou continue to live here alone, who 
will bury yoir in your turn ? There will be no hands left 
after you to dig your last bed. 

Re, There are good hearts in the villages where I work, 
look you ! and wheft I have worked for a , family, I say to 
them : I hold you acquitted towards me while I live ; but 
when I am dead, I reckon that you owe** mo your prayers. I 
liavo built a house for you for^our life, you may well dig 
my house against my eternity, may you not ’I And we 
laugh, and they promise me, sii*. I not afraid : I shall 
be laid in the place which I have so often marked with my 
eyes, . 

L And where is your place, Claude ? 

Re {^Iwwmg me tlm riearest grwvey where the graee waa 
pressed down hy the marks of two kmes). There, sir. 

/. And why there more than elsewhere, my poor Claude ? 
Wi(l not God be able to find us everywhere ? 

Re, Truly, sip ; but I wish that he should find me*soiKaear 
aiibther that he cannot separate us. 

L You have a deep thought, then, buried before you under 
that turf ? ■ * . 

Re. Yes, sir, a thought and my heart too. “ 

I, This, doubtless, colours all your other thoughts, and 
every ^root of yo^r heart. If I did not fear to make it ileed 
by touching it, I Vould- ask you to explain this mystery to 
me by telling me something of the history of your life.. 

Re, What would you have me tell you, sir ^ We have no 
liistory,*we poor people’; we hitve only our trade and our 
bread to earn. One blow of tlm hammer sounds Hke another, 
and one piece of bread tastes Ifib another. What is there in 
this to interest ybu % 

' It is true that your bread is always kneaded with the 
same dough ; you have no adventures ; but yod have hearts 
and soiihii It is of the history of your heart and soul that ,! 
widi to^lcnow something, do you understand, in order to bo 
able toxompreheud how time haa made you jso tender and 
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cojypLj^assionato to the aflli(;tods aud hi order to glorify God in 
the simplicity of a humble soul, as 1 should in the sublimity 
of a great genius.* 

He, Very well, sir ; since it is in order to praise God,*I 
can refuse you nothing that you ask in his name ; I will toll 
ycni all ; it will not take longer than the 'time in which we 
sec the sun pass over the valley, and trat^el from the steeple 
of Saint Point to the jjinesyou have planted in the hierh nai't 
of your wood. 


CnA'h’EE. VJ. 

T. 

Olaupe appeared for a moment to search his memoiy, with 
his eyes raised to%vui‘drt the sky above the black cross, and ho 
then related lus histoiy to m6 almost literally fus follows : — 

II. 

Qur hut was. the otic above* that wbicli* I nows; inhabit, 
which formerly was the cow-shed of it. You will say to me, 

Why Imve you not built up the house again ? and why do 
you slepp in the out-house, which is as damp and dark as a 
-caveJ” I will confess it to you, sir ; it is that, in order to 
build up the room* on the rook, to mise the wfdls again, to 
repaijj; the floor and the roof, I should be obliged to cut^own 
and tear up the ivy, which has become mixed, since the mis- 
fortune of our family, with the stones, rafters, and beams, and 
which has lixed itself where it has found nourishment. Dhis 
beautiful ivy appeared to me, w;hen I saw it so on my return, 
like a mantle, that the kindn^ of the mountain had thrown 
bver the of our liappinesC I said, “ I will not touch it j 
there igf.room enough for us both now on this rock. Keep 
the uppbr i>art, I will take the lower, and the blackbirds will 
build and whistle in peane among your berries.” That is the 
i*oasoa, m j I liave told it to you simply as I thoughte'it. A" 
poor lonely man, look you, attaches himself to evejything, and 
loyes everything that loveS him. * 
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; ” III 

father was called Benoit la Hutte ; I never knew my 
motlier’s surname, — she was called ^/^e mother^ They were 
cousins, brother and sister, hrothcr4n-law and' sistep-in-law, 
uncle and aunt^ nephew and niece, to all the inhabitants of 
tlie two other huts, the ruins of wliich you have seen in-heaps, 
with their little orchards surrounded by broom and untUlcd 
land, as you came up this way. The hollow of the gorge, the 
luoijptain slope, the heath, the broom, and the enclosure 
where we are sitting, always remained ^undivided and in 
common ’among the three house# of near relations. Each 
took, one field or other, and cultivated it to grow rye or 
potatoes for the year. The animals fed where they liked, 
all together. AVTien tlie season came fo^ thrashing the 
chestnuts, the men and boys climbed tlie trees, the women 
aucl girls stood underneath to jwck them up. They made 
three sacks of the produce more or less full, accpi'ding to the 
number of children in each huu%e, and eatoh took his own. 
'iiiat was how we lived, sir. One of the three cousins, fathers 
of familitv^, -yfos an egg-merehant, who wont to huy^nd sell 
eggs, chestnuts, and plums through the villages and in the 
fail’s. Another was a knife-grinder ; he set out after harvest 
with his grindstone made of sandstone, mounted on four 
stmug legs made of fir wood, with its iron liandle over his 
back. He went to sharpen bills, scythes, and knives before 
X)eof51e*s houses during autiunn and winter. His customers 
# gave him his soup^aiid a place in their hay-sheds, and he came 
back with some sous in his purse at the melting of fhc snow. 
As to Hay father, in order to help our mother to live and to 
clotha us, he went, like me, to hew out or cut stone in the 
ciuarries of the villagps of Saint 3Pomt. Ho came back every 
evening to sup with the mother and us children, for he loved 
his wife and liis hoiisa so muph tKat he used to say, I' could 
never be an egg-merchant like Baptiste, or a knife-grinder 
like Eran 9 ois ; for when I cannot see the smoke rising from 
the roof of the cottag^when my wife puts the faggot on the 
lire from Jihe quarry where I am at work, time seems very 
long -to me, and the world too lai’ge,” Ah!, he was an 
excellent man, and so gentle, so very gentle, tliat in the 
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evening, when he seated all of us *little o|ies on his leather 
apron, Ihy brother, my sister, and me, wo loved that apron 
almost as mueh as our mother’s. * * . 


" IV. 

A misfortune happened in th^liouse ^entirely through my 
father’s too great indulgehce. One day my brother, wlio was 
a year* older than I, had gone down to the quany. It was 
autumn, and was cold. The poortshild had lighted a fii'b of 
dry fern, to wa;tm Ms little hands at the flame. My fdHier 
saidto him, " Take care, Gratien, hot to touoh»ahlack powder 
that is there in a p^per jaear my tools, it flies into the eyes 
when it .is put near the fire.** But the poof child, who* had 
never been scalded, wished ’to see how this black dust flew 
into the eyes, fie went and took a handful of it while my 
lather, occupied with his work, was ‘paying no attention 4o 
his little boy. He threw it on- the lire ; the powder darted 
out a great flajne, and blinded him. From tliat time Gratien 
never had his sight agsiirv • His oyes continued as clear and 
beautiful as ever. The powder had only burnt out the sight. 
You w«uld never have thought ho was bHnd, but he could 
see nothing except l^e light of the sun out of doors, and of 
the Are in Ihe house. It was a great misfortune in Les 
Huttes. Eveiybody came to weep* with my mother. The 
chihl was seven years old. He could no longer walk alone. 
He was always hanging by my mothei‘’s apron, with his hand 
in the father’s or mine. Our poor father was so unhappy at 
having been the cause of the misfortune, *that he died the 
winter after ot a broken hekrt, as they call' it ifl. the. 
country- \ 

V. 

It was very difiicult for.my mother to bring us Up, though 
slie'was stall young, and very industrious, and^id as much 
work with the pic^xe, bill, and rake, as a man. But my 
blin<l brother and a little sister at the breast, and a woman 
of thirtyi though temper^td and ab^emious, made many 
mouths to oUe loaf It was a grief to me to seo^'ihe poor 
woman out faggots, cany them on her ba^ to the house, 

, weed the mow^ the meadq#, bind the sheaves, thrasK 
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tliem with the flail iii front of the* court, knead the hretid, 
light the fire, cook the soup, lead Gratien by the hand, and 
luirse^tlie baby. Added to^all^' at this moment, jbo complete 
the mis(^ry, the fever came into Ijcs Huttes, and cai'ricd off 
tlie knife-grinder, his wife, and children. There only ro- 
iiKtined in liis house one of his daughters, about the is*aino 
ago with myself, who was called Denise. The egg-merchant, 
frightened by the sickness that had ravaged Les Huttes, 
})ulled down l)is house to carry away the planks and tiles, 
and went away and built a room with a shop near the chm*ch, 
on the road-side in the village, Where trade was better. A 
cliild of eleven or twelve could not be loft all alone near the 
^arth of bor dead .pai'ents. My mother Vent to seek her, 
and brought her to us to live with us. The knife-grinder’s 
emjdy house became the dwelling of swallows and lizards. 
It crumbled away one winter after another, aSyou have seen. 
Denise only went th^ere sometimes on Sundays in summer, to 
sit down under the quinoc-tree, or pick the red berries , of tlic 
lioHy, which she called her mother’s necklace, and to ciy on 
thcj step of the door, where no one cither went in or out. 
Gratien always followed her'; for my mother had said to 
Denise, I give you the charge of the little blind boy whilst 
lam in the fields. You will take care heiMloes not fall down 
the jprecipice.” -And' these two ’’^children never left each 
other. - . 

. VI. 

It gave me shame and trouble to see so much work, such 
poverty, and so many mouths to/eed in our home. I already 
felt entexprising*and strong, I said to my mother : “ The 
’ crop of rye is poor, tha* chestnut-trees riiow no fruit tliis 
year ; ''give me my father’s .tools.” She gave them ’to me, 
'shedding tears as she looked at them once more. I wgnt 
down i^o the villages below, ^^d said^ Who wants me ty 
hew 'some stone for him 1 I will work without wages if 
I only h&ve my bread.” Some of them silid to me, “ Go into 
the qufi^ry, we will see if you are worth your bread.” I 
began to work for one t>r the other. In <$rder to lengthen 
my time, Jtrfept under some planks that they had lent* mo 
to make scaffoldings with against the rock, or^^elsedn tho 
ox-stal4 ^ the manger, I only went up to Les Huttos on 
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Saturday evenings, and 1 took up the few farthings I had 
earned and the little bread I had saved to my mother. 
Idy mother kissed me, and s^d, ivhat a pity it is that you 
have not your father’s hands, for you have his heart. I went 
into 4he 'fields with Denise and Gratien, whilst she rocked 
our little sister’s cradle, or made small buck-wheat cakes for 
our Sunday’s supper. Things went on in this way for three 
or four years. I Wame strong ; the stones were as pliant ' 
in my hands as a truss of hay. I was not satisfied with 
only preparing them in the quarries for walls, I began to 
how them with square edges, according to my fancy, for 
ddoi's and windows, with the matting hammer, and*I even 
(.jmameiited them, sometimes, ip bas-relief, with a rosc^ ax 
tulip, with their stalks, and their wide open leaves, a hen, 
a cock, a cat, or dog, according as the stone was intended, 
for a garden, a stable, a poultry-yard, the court, or the room 
of a house. Hunger is a good master, sir, especially the 
hunger of one’s mother, or brothers and sisters. I have 
never had any other master, and yet go and look abewit in 
different places in the qountiy, and ask, Who hewed the 
stone round tliat bfini door, or the dormer window of that 
l)igoon-house — a«d they will still tell you, Little Claude 
did it with -his’ dtiisel and mkllet.” I also made stone 
benches for the old women and children to sit down oi^ l)y 
tho side of the doors in the villages, and cut the name of the 
father of the family on them and I made,, trpughs of 
sfuidstone f<;r the cattle to drink cKtt of near the fountains, 
and I made a design of an ox’s heiid on them, with his great 
eyes and horns, which seemod to be turning away from the 
trough after having drunk. 

All this had procured me a littl© fame in the mountains, 
sir, and though I was only seventeen years*^old, I could easily^ 
hate eanied my living by j^othing but masonry. But at 
sowing times, liaymaking, or barley-thrashing, I *^ent up 
and did all th^^ar4 work with my mother and 

VII. 

. Thei^ were my fl&to days. I loved my mother my poor 
blmd bi'other so vexy much, and 1 loved Denise also so much ! 
And who would not have loved her, sir ? Slie was like the 
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third child of the house, like an obedient daughter to my 
mother, She ‘gave all the service that a good servant and 
strong workwoman couhl have given in the house for wages. 
But it was of much use to talk of wages t6^ her I When my 
mother spoke ^f them sometimes, Is not your love good 
wages ?” t!te young orphan would reply : “ who was it who 
gave me a* home, a mother, and two^ brothers in the moun- 
tain ? lia it not wages to *have a place by your fire, and a 
porringer^ your table 1 not to spc^. of the care you took 
of me before. I was old enough to be serviceable in your 
house And if my mother insisted, she went away to ciy 
behind the bush in the garden, with her apron over her head. 
Then my mother and Gratien would go to cUmfoi*t her, and 
would say, “Well, then^ do as yom* heart bids you, Denise ! 
and since you will throw away your .youth, and stay with 
poor people like us, very well ! stay.” Amd they said no 
more about it at that time. • 

VIIT. 

What made them think of it the ntore was, that dunng 
the last three or four years, she had become the most 
beautiful girl in all the mountain ; and when my mother 
took her two or three times a year, on holidays, to see hoi' 
cousins, the daughters of the cgg^merchant in the \dllage, all 
the girls and young men that saw her pass said to oho 
another, “ It is a pity, tho%h, that she is growing up in the 
shade and never sees the sun, just like the blue eyes (tine 
periwinkles they meant) under the bushes.” But as to her, 
she did not even hear these compliments that they addressed 
i;o her. in a low voice j she had no vanity like young girls 
belonging to rich houses ; she did not even know whether 
she was pretty or ugly. She walked with her head bent, 
and her arms hanging down, with her eyes fixed on my 
mother's steps, and wjien any one spoke a word to her, she 
blushed, like a cherry, without knowing why, and a shiver 
went bv#r her skin like still w^ater when a light wind passes 
across it. Except with our mother and Gratien, whom she 
was not ^jl^d df, she was as wild and timid as the young 
roebucks when they are sporting beside our wild flowers in 
tke niopiiug, ^ud ni^ ba^ wto the wood tha sou^d 
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tlie falling dew among tUo leaves. Even with mp, sir, sbo 
was not as mxich at her case as with them, l)ecansc she did 
not sec me every day as sl^e saw them. However, we were 
very ranch like brbther and sister, to one another, but still 
there was a little difibrfence in her tone of ^inpice when she 
spoke to me, aiid in the expression of Jier eye wben she saw 
me ; her voiqe trcrablec^ rather more, and her looks fell more 
. on her naked feet. One inight say that with the others sho 
folt herself a child, hul^ before rab; sho felt tHSit she was 
beautiful. 

IX. 

■*^1 ’ . * 

Oh;^^ 3iow very beautiful she was ! , ami every month she 
became more and more so, though tJm well where she went 
to di'aw water was the only mirror in which she could ever 
see it. 'You should have seen her on Siuid^ mornings, 
when my mothex*, sitting*on the door-step at ^mrise, made 
her sit at her feet that .she might comb her long hair, which 
was as smooth and shining ’as the rind of the chestnuts 
when they are taken fresli out of their thorny shells. She 
would throw her arms upon my mother’s kneos, and then 
lean her face down on her bare arms, with theft* short sleeves 
of coarse linf.n. Her face was liidden in her hair, that was 
spread out like tho long soft threads of the incize on the 
ripe ear. It looked like a .tangled skein, or tho fleece of a 
brown lamb that has jusfc been wj|ihed in tho fountain ; you 
could not tell where her mouth was, or whore her forehead 
was. And then, if a gust of wind ha])pene<l ‘io blow on tliis 
fine veil, first her rosy mouth was seen, tjien her cheeks, 
looking rather pale, then her large blue' eyes, dazzled-by the 
eun, looking into tlio mother’s face with such a clear gentle ’ 
look, that if sho h&d been her own daughter she could not 
have looked differently,-^ This made us laugh, my mother 
and. me, ‘and, within ourselves, we pitied poor Gratien, 
heea^lse he could not laugh at wlxat amused us, and jgee what 
we saw et Hiese, moments. He would say to me !~what 
does sh^' look like? and what are the mother ancH)eni$e 
doing, ^at makes you laugh ? and I would saiy to him, she * 
is sitting dolvft, ^e is leaanng ^uite down; hV head i« on her 
apron, hW ikee is* hid 'in hwads, hex* eyes are blinded by 
h^/the wind is blowing it about Uke a handfcl of dead 
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leaves. The holly lias droppcfl oiio of its red heirieH iipoti 
her mouth. And that amxisod 1dm, ^ the poor child I lUid 
when Denise was dressed, and had put ou her black woollen 
frock, we all three went to walk in the barley-fiold, to pick 
poppies, or to sit undor the chestnut trees, mth our legs 
hanging over the edge of the ravine where the water mur- 
murs f . for it pleased the blind lx>y least to hoar the 
water, and to hear thb chestnuts that had been forgotten 
on the trees, falh as tho warm wind of the spring shook the 
branches, or tho blackbirds fly up so near us as almost to 
fan Ijiis cheeks with the motion of their wings. 


X. 

But I thought her almost as charming on days when she 
was at wp^, and had on neither her Sundfty dress, nor her * 
summer snoesj nor her winter sabots ; when lier hair was 
not smoothed down, and fastened beliind her neck with her red 
velvet riba.nd ; but when she y^ore lier loose frock of black 
sheep’s wool, woven with the shuttle by herself in winter, 
fastened at ijhe waist by a horn-buckle, arid falling in great 
folds to her ankles ; her chemise of hempen linen, with short 
sleeves turned ttp to the shoulders, full over her chest, and 
fiistencd under her chin by two strings tied in a knot on her 
breast ; her hair hanging down, sometimes on one shoulder, 
sometimes on the other ; her naked feet, often i:ed with the 
cold, ofteu' powdered with*' sand, and always washed with the 
dew of the grass ; hey cast-down eyes throwing the sliadow of 
the long laSres on her skin ; her serious face ; but yet her 
lips always ready to open, to let her beautiful teeth sliino 
out, small^ white, and regular, as they were, like tho first 
teeth of the kids. Sometimes the handle* of a pickaxe would 
be seen over her shoulder, sometimes a stone jar on her head, 
bringing in the goats’ milk; sometimes both h^ir mins 
stretched up, and raised over her head to support a, great 
bundle of grass and "svild flowers, larger than herself, that she* 
had just weeded out from among the corn or the vines ; the 
0owei^ yellow, red,- or tilue, and the long bMes of glass 
escaping the bands, and falling over her foiohead so as 
to Mde it down to her eyes; sometimes kneeling on one 
Imee, mill^g*the ewes with one hand, while, with the other, ^ 
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Blio made them lick salt to amu^o them ; in Bliori, whatever 
shc‘ did, one co\dd not take one’s eyes off her. But the time 
when 1 most admired her, sir, was when we went among tlio 
broom in the mountains to (ut fiiggots for winter, and my 
mother put one on her bac'k as long as the timik of a cheny- 
iree, with all its leaves and flowers on it, t o let it swoei» 
gi'ound and comb them off as it was Cturicd down to tlw* 
house. You would liavt* said, when you saw that young 
girl’s face bent under the weight of those long stems, whicdi 
hwe]')t tlie earth ten feet behind her, mstling ami sowing its 
seeds and flowois in her ])ath as she went on, that a fairy had 
suddenly ris< u from tho earth to Ciiny awa^ ihe co\(*iing of 
the field where slie Imd slept tho Vightd)efore. Or yon might 
, have believed you saw ono of those bofuitiful peacocks that 
^ou liave in your gaiden with a woman’s face, trailing and 
unrolling in tln>»buii a long green tail, with its blue and yellow 
eyes, which he had sown in the grass behind hiilt 


• XL 

But she was veiy pretty, too, in wintiT, when she lighicvl 
Hk' faggots in the evening on the liearth, kne<diiig before tlu' 
gieat brass dogs for the fire, when th(‘ llaifie of the broom, 
suddenly colouring her pale face, her checks be<*ame quite rosy 
and transparent, and you saw the flame tlunugh them, aad 
felt the light in your eyes as yon would at a fire of clmrcoal. 

And what pleased most in her, sir, was m t so much the 
lovely grace in her face and figiue, as her gentleness, hei 
obedience, her kindnoBs towaaxls everybody, and her timidity, 
which made her the voluntary slave of all those who had a 
service to ask of her in the house or tlio fields. all loved 
)iev, but the animals loved her at least as much a4 we did. 

You should have seen when sho opened the door in tho 
morning to go to the ai»ring, how the fowls and pigeons, even 
the sparrows and swallows, would rej6ice, mffle their feathers, 
.. hurry towards hoy, some fiom tlu* roof, others from tliu 
bi-anchea of tho trees, others from tho perch, or the pigeon- 
house, to fiy around her, os if they only knew it was morning 
when they saw her. Above ^ nil, you should haye seen the 
sheep and goats lumbs and Whls, come out of the shed when 
aUo icawd l^itch, thntst head-t and honis into h«r 
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apron, raise themselves upright with their feet on her arms 
or shoulders, dispute with one another a stroke from her 
hand, a word from her month, a tress of her hair to smell or 
bite at, before even thinking of spreading thfunselves over the 
heath. When they were far off, very far, alone on the heights 
with the dog, we called them in vain, they would not come ; 
hnt if they heard her voice, you would .see them all leave the 
branches of bramble, or the wild thyme, or clover, and come 
hounding down from the top of the moimtain like snowballs 
rolling to her very feet. 


. XII. 

He, howevcir, who loved her best at that time, and whom 
she appeared to love the most because of his misfortune, was 
my brother Gratien. Ever since my^ mother received 
Denise int^i, the house, the j)oor boy had never left her side, 
as if the good God had given him light in her. Denise, on her 
jiaii;, through the tenderness of heart that she possessed, had 
devoted herself to him, because he so constantly required her 
seiwices and her company. Though a child herself^ ,aho was 
like those mothers of many children whose eyes and heart 
seem io be given entirely to that one who is the wealcost and 
most iiifinn among theip all. This is one of the proofs of 
the goodness of God, who often bestows something very good 
as a counterpoise where he has inflicted a weight of sufl'ering. 
My mother had .said to Denise when she took her into the 
house, “ You will take care of your blind cousin^ you will 
prevent his feeling weary, in the house, you will take him 
into the fields, you will teach liim the nfimes of the animals, 
you will lead him back into his path when he is going to run 
agdmst the wall, yon will turn liiin towards his own furrow 
when he wants to help us to dig up the ’enclosui'e with his 
pickaxe or to sow it, you will go and get a handful of hemp 
for him in the barn when he has finished weaving his own,”. 
Denise had done all she told her at first, when she was a 
little child, from a feeling of obedience, and afterwards, when 
she grew older, from the impulse of hor good heart. They 
looked, he and she, like twins who had never quitted each 
other sinc!5* they were bom. 
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xm. 

“^GratieD could no more do without her than she without 
him. Wlieu she went out^in the morning, half-dressed, to 
milk the sheCp and goats, he went out after her and sat 
down o])posito to the rising sun on the stone bench that I 
had made for my amusement on Sundays, in the grey n)ck 
beside the door. He sjiid to her, ‘‘ Denise, what is to be 
seen in the sky and in the valley ? Is there a mist over the 
meadows of Bourg-Vilain 1 Arc the windows on the great 
balcony at the cliiiteau of Saint l^oint shut ? Or, do you see 
the gentleman walking up and dowii the broad walks with a 
book in his hand, as he used formerly wlien I could see ? 
Are there sleek, wliitc cows in the orchards on the slope 
behind the gardens ? Are the clouds round the sum rosy or 
grey? Are there many wreaths of blue smoke ,Hsing from 
the roofs of the houses and dispersing r)ver the grass fields 
lilve flights of pigeons beat down l>y the wind ^ Are the 
mallows arid white mulleins in flower ? Are the cheiries set 
on the bkek cherry-trees ? Have the wMte blossoms of the 
thonis made the ground look white like snow under th^ 
bnslnjfi ? Have the walnut-trees got their smooth huskfflike 
th(^ backs of green caterjullars ? II^s the lilac opened its 
budK hanging on its branches like bunches of gi*apes nnwle of 
flowei-s? Have the lambs got' their teeth, and <lo they 
begin to leave their'^ niotheva and to browse on the ttuuler 
moss? me if the last kid lias black spots by its eyes as 
his mother had in iny iimtv and if he has begun to peel the 
bark oil* the yo\ing willows with his horns tliat are be^nning 
to gJ'OW 1” ’ 

XIV. 

And Denise was never tired of answering yes or no, if or 
but, to all this and always with goodwill in her voice and in 
tlie tone of her words, and of adding all manner of details 
about the forms of objects, the light in the sky^ the colours 
on the moimtain, and the character of the animals, that she 
thought might interest the child. And then she jjpetended 
always to want him to hdip with everything, and to employ 
him oontintially on this and that in her worh. Sometimes 
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she iiiacle liini hold the goats by the horns while sho milltecl 
thorn ; aoraetimes the sheep l 3 dng on the ground wjiihi sho 
sheared them ; sometimes the baskets under the chestnut- 
trees while sho picked up the chestnuts, knocked down either* 
by the long })ole or the wind ; sometimes her pickaxe, hoe, 
or rake, -whilst slie climbed up the fields before him, spinning 
with IJfer distaff and guiding him with her -voice or Lor hand, 
tliat he might not miss the plank that served for a bridge or 
the ibrd of the stream. 8he then gave liim tlie oml of her 
a}>roirto hold, as a real mother does to her little children 
before they walk alone. When tlio earth was dug befoj'o 
sowing the croj), she gave him a pickaxe, and jdaci'.cl him at 
the end of the field beside' licr, that lie might l/edievc he also 
did his little work with the resti and when he went too much 
to right or left in his track; she took him gently by the 
should^ and put him into lino with us. And if this part of 
the field was badly turned uj), if he unavoidably left clods of 
earth or stones on it, she did not say a word to him for fear 
of distressing liim, but next day slie hfjrself went over my 
brother’s work again. Quito the reverse of tolling him tliat 
his work was of no use, she encouraged him as if ho had been 
good workman ,* sho said to him, “ there is no difference 
between your work and mine, Gratien.” And she uttered no 
falsehood, sir, for it was she who worked for both. 


She always took care, whether in the fields or in the 
house, to keep near him^ that she might help him in cveiy- 
tldng — cut Ins bread, hold his cup to him, fill his gla^s, keep 
a ])laco for him on the bench. When she was alone with 
him, one might have said that she thought aloud to give liim 
a share in her life. There was not a lizard in its hole, a 
swallow on its nest, a vine-leaf on the wall, a spark in the 
fire that she did not tell him of, in order that the time might 
not seim long to the poor afflicted one, and that ho might 
believe he really saw inwardly with his own eyes what iie 
enabled him to see without them by her voice. He really did 
not kumy that he was blind wdurn she was there, and she was 
there ml day long ; his sight was not lost, sir, it was trans- 
posed fimm him mto her. She was eyes to him and senses tq 
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him j eyes and senses that saw and lived in another being, 
and were as valuable to him — perhaps even more valuable — 
^thau if they had been in himself. I verily believe that if any 
*oue had said to him, " which wotild you rather, Gratien, that 
your eyes should be restoredbto Vou, or Denise taken away 
from you he would have answered, “keep my eye^^away 
from me, I like better to see through her than myself. I see 
as well, and I have her voice and company besides.” 

XYI. 

Also you should have seen how the voice of Denise made 
» him come and go, turn, rise, stoop, sit down, walk, follow, or 
stop, as if by an inward spring which had been put in motion 
by the same hand in each. And in truth, sir*, the Ixabit of 
speaking lovingly, gently, with eompaasion, to this Hfflicted 
one, had given to the voice of Denise, ever since her child- 
hood, a tone of love and tendeiness, a sweet tremulousncss 
that spoke to the heart as I have never heard another voice 
of any girl or woman do during my life. It was like the 
tinkling of the bell of Saint Point, at once gay and sad, when 
it has finished peiding Jit the baptism of some child, and the 
sound dies away as it rises irom the valley and makes the 
leaves of the ash-trees tremble slightly even here. But the 
chureli bell has not a heart at the bottom of its music, and 
every word that came from Denise had in it the audible 
beating of her heart, ’JJp'hich lived, felt, and sung in her voice. 
I believe that the guardian angels they tell of in the village 
have a voice nearly like it when they speak to little children 
asleep in their cradles, or to poor dying men in their last 
dimms at the gates of paradise. 

XVIL 

Onoe it happened that Gratien, after she had described 
to him everythiiig around them bith, and he had apj^eared 
to sit refleetmg on all that she had described, said to Denise, 

But tiell me now, Denise, what you are like yourself, I 
saw you when I had my eyes, and when you used come 
holding by your mother’s apron to bring soup to your fatW 
a0 he was dk^ic^mng spythesi and billa b^p;re ^ 
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houses* But I do not know what you have grown like since 
then ; and, except by your voice and your soft hand, I know 
nothing of your face now ; I should like, however, to be able 
to imagine it to myself. It troubles my mind not to be able 
to see you as well as to hear you ; for, as to everything else, 
it is the same to me as if 1 did see ; I see well enough 
through your eyes.’* 

And then, sir, to joke and to provoke him for a moment, 
Denise siiid to him in fun, “ I have hair as red as the squirrers 
that we found in its nest in the young iir-treo when I was 
little. My eyes are not larger than the small flowcjs that 
peep out under the bushes ; they are grey, and as dull as 
the water in the ravine when it is in the shade, and the dead 
leaves begin to fall into it. The skin of my face is all mai*k(jd 
with red stains, and very mnch sun-burnt, I have this ami 
tliat” — and so on, until she had dressed up p, very ugly imago 
of herself for the poor boy, and put her hands on her li})s 
that he might not hear her laugh. But ho said to her, 
“ You are a little cheat ; your voice and the skin of your 
hjuids do not belong to such a face as that. You want to 
tleccivc mo or to amuse yourself, Denise ; that is not right 
of you ; you know that we ought not to trifle with tliu blind, 
because they cannot see whether wo speak the tnitli or no.’* 
Then turning to me when he heard her laugh, “ T(fll mo, 
Claude, what is she like ?’* And then I sjxid, “Her hair is 
like the dead leaves in October, when tlie wind, coming after 
the frosts, makes them the colour of a bay-horse ; she luis 
eyes as brilliant as the paixes of glass in the chateau when the 
morning sun shines through them to enter rooms full of things 
that reflect it back, so that one cannot look at them without 
being blinded ; she has a fine skin, that changes colour, and 
is rosy like the apples that our uncle the egg-mex’chant used to 
sell in the villages in summer, and that we used to pick up 
at the door to play with when he threw us one out of his 
panniers. She is as tall as the door of the house, and is 
obliged to stoop h^r head a little when she goes out or comes 
in. Her feet and hands are as white and polished os the 
pebbles jp our spring ; she walks barefoot as proudly and 
gracefully as a lady moving along a church, that every one 
is locking at as she passes in her beautiful shoes. Her neck 
is long, round, and flexible, like the pigeons when they are 
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cleaning tlielr wings with their beaks on tlie roof. She has 
lips like the red leaves of a pink, and teetli like apple-pips 
before they are ripe. Her Jock is gentle like her mother’s, 
and faithful as our dog when he looks at us.” 

Then she blushed with shyness or with plcjisure, sir, 
without knowing why ; for as to vanity, slio had no more 
of it than a bird that trims his feathers in the sun to nuikc 
them shine ; and she hid her face in her hands to laugh. 
And Gratien said to her, “ Why did you want to deceive me, 
naughty girl? However, that is not what I am moat 
troubled about ; I should like you so much to be very ugly, 
because then the young men of Saint Point would not look 
at you when you go there for a holiday, and you w^ould not 
leave Les Huttea to marry some day down there.” And ho 
became serious, and we all three talked of something else. 


CHAPTEK VII. 

I- 

It was thus we all three approached the ago when tlie 
childi'en of the egg-merchant, the knife-grinder, and ourselves 
would reach our majority, and a <Uvision would be made of 
our common domain on the mountain, which, as I have said, 
had never till that time been divided. This made our poor 
mother veiT an?:ious. She said to us, as we thrashed the 
chestnuts, “Who knows if this will be ours two yeans hence . 
It w'^as,nevertlxeless,my gi’eat-grandfather that planted it, and 
it gives more than a mule’s load of chestnuts every two years.’ 
When we were sowing the inclosure with maize or apples, 
she fiftid, “ Who knows if we shall gather in the crop 1 
This soil has, nevertheless, di*unk in the sweat of your poor 
father’s hi'ow and mine since the year of our marriage j and 
if each was to take back what belongs te him in the land 
which he has cultivated for forty summers and forty autumns, 
many of these jclods of eaJ^th woidd come back to tliose who 
have tuimed and turned them again like their own bed.” 
As slic sat on Sunday neitr. the spring that you see fheirc 
amoaig the waioi’-cresses under the arched stone, she said to 
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us, ‘‘Who 'ki,iows if in the seitsou that is couiing it will flow 
hy uiir lueadov/, or by a meadow belonging to others ? Nevor- 
tlicless, it was your father wdio fonml it one day ns he was 
digging a Jiolo in the earth to plant' an avsii-irec, and who 
made this basin to collect and to liold it so that the cattle 
might go and drink there whc^u they came in ft om feeding 
among the broom, and who made tJiose little treuclies in 
which it runs, as if in a flat spoon, to spread over all the slope 
of the orchard, and lost', itself doivn bcdow in the hollow 
among the osiers -and rushes.” 

And saw that this idea tormented her more and move 
in proportion as the y(iar of the divAslon grew nearer, as the 
shadow of that rock advances without our being able to see 
it move towards our feet. 

IT. 

Gratien appeared to think of it even more than she did ; 
but it was not because of the chestnut-trees, the flold of 
barley, or tlm spring ; lie only know all that by iiamo. A 
ray of sun on his body, and the step of .Denise near liim, this 
was all his domain, poor fellow ! — what wa=? all the rest of 
the TTorld to him ^ He loved iny mother- and mo also ; tlioro 
was nothing more for him. WJiat a pity tliat misfortune 
ha]n*ened to him at eight years of ago ! Ho would have 
been a strong workman, a good labourer now ; or else ho 
would have followed a trade like me ; he would have heated 
and hammered iron on the anvil to make nails, tiers flit cart- 
whgels, teeth for harr-ows, and polished ploughshares for the 
I ploughs ill the villages down below. Or, still more likely, ho 
^would have become a weaver, for ho had many girlish tastes 
in his character. He Would have sent the shuttle backwmds 
^imd forwards in the cellar below the house, and on Sunday 
he would have gone down with his yard-measure in his hand, 
and his roll of grey cloth on his shoulder to carry back to the 
housewives the weight of tlie thread which they haH spun. 
fTo look at him, sir-, you would never have thought that the 
fire had destroyed anything in his eyes. They were blue, 
liko those of Demse, only you could not read his deep thoughts 
there ; you could only see them at the comers of his moutli, 
which Varied in expression with his feelings, j,hd were a little 
sa(}, though habitually smiling. His features were small, his 
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skin was fair, his liands small and delicate ; he was tall and 
thin, and he stooped forward a little, like a child who has 
tied a bandage over his eyes in play, and who holds ont his 
hands before him. to grope along and feel his way. Except 
for that, sir, he was more pleasing and handsome than 
many of the young men of the mountain ; and then he had 
so sweet and tremulous a voice, that you would have said he 
was always praying or returning thanks. He was not at all 
exacting, sir ; he sat on the stone of the v/oll, on the bench 
by the door, on the root of the chestnut-troc tlierc, wherever 
he was told to wait, and ho waited witlamt ever being im- 
patient. Many women might have loved him, believe me, 
for they love those who cannot do without them. 

ill. 

As to me, sir, I had neither the same hair, nor the sanu'. 
tiyes, nor the same charfiotor. It seemed as if my mother’s 
thoughts had wandered in two (lillei’mit woods whiU? she 
bore us ; with him she dreamed of willow-ivfjos, with mo of 
pines. He wjis pliant like the one, 1 upright and sombre 
like the otlier. I had hair as*hlack as my eyes, a long face, 
I vale coinplexiuT), my checks corered with a downy Iveard, 
lips t)ftcner cIosvnI than open, arms well set for work, and an 
exj)rossion that was often thoughtful, as if I had lost some- 
thing that the stars were keeping foi* me, as Denise used to 
say when she rfilliod mo geiitly. In shevrt, sii', I was pensive 
though I was young. 1 did not like company as much as my 
brother. I was never hajvpy except when I was alone in my 
quarry, or with my mother, my brother, or my little sister, 
or Denise. When X saw any one else pass near my work- 
place, I used to begin to whistle, that they might not speak to 
me; and when any of the mountain girls took a path towards 
me to meet me, I took another. I was as wild as Denise. 
They to call us in the 'villages the roebuck and the roe. 
The name clung to us for a long time ; nevertheless, we 
never said a word to each other cither in confidence or openly. 
I always left lier with my brother out of pity for his mis- 
fortune. When I went into the fields, or woods, or broom, 
nr to wash the sheep with them, it was always to hun that 
^ alib talked, never to me. She would have been grieved if 
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Jjo liad felt jealous of one of her attentions or her words 
another person. She looked very happy and blushed when 
ever I carno home on Satui'days, and said to her, “ Good day 
Denise.” But except for that, she went in and out in th(5 
house and court witli niy brothei'. She had not a word or 
tone for me more thiin for any one else ; on the contrary, her 
voice trembled a little when she answered mo, as if she did 
not feel as much love and familiarity for me as for the rest 
of the fiimily. She avoided being alone with me, as if 
Jiaturally.. Notwithstanding all this, it was easy to see that 
this embarrassment in a beautiful young girl did not proceed 
from ill-humoiir. Gratien sjiid that she was in nmch better 
K])irits and more obliging on Sunday vS than oilier days, and 
tiiat he knew by her voice when it was the day for me to 
come up. 

IV. 

This was the way wo pussbd the time, sir. Since mid- 
summer I had nnule a discovery, as tlicy say, between the 
highest villages and Jajs lluttes, below tlie path t(> the heath. 
It was an ancient quaiTy of tine sandstone, lit Jbr griiidstones, 
that had been abandoned, as soft tis b\itteir, as fitjc as gold, 
sounding like a bell umler the pick. When I was not in 
full woidc a.t building in the villages I eam<) ba(-k to my 
quarry j I dug there deeper and deeper to find bettor veins 
of stone. I rolled the rubbish into the ravine below, so that 
after a couple of years I had cU^ared tlie ancient quarry of 
all the fragments wliich they wiy had been hea}>od u]) 
since the time of a people called the Homans. I also mined 
^Jbelow them with the lever and with powder, and came to 
wl”i^t you would have called a work of the gkints. There 
werfe^ij^ats like stairs for legs of two toises long, vaulte<i 
placmgrottoes, where I penetrated as miners do into their 
, coal, Seeking for still liner-gi'ained stone, and walls 

' timde of rock, heaped up and h‘ft to go to niin, as liigh fis 
the ramparts of a dty. The end of the quariy where I 
rolled my stones and hewed them was so deeji when seen 
from the top where the heath grew and hung over the edge, 
that if th€ shepherds threw a stone into it, a nioment passed 
before the sound was heard. My brother, my little sister, 
my mother, and Denise came sometimes to me there when I 
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was at work. They always lifted u}) their hands in astonish- 
inont at seeing what i*ava^e one solitary man with his patience 
find his lever had made in the ribs of the mountain. Some- 
times also, when the path was too sli])pery for my brother’s 
steps, Denise came alone to bring my bread and milk in a 
basket for iiiy day’s foc»d. , But then she did not stop, sir. 
Klie put the basket down on a ka’ge stone at the foot of the 
rope-ladder, where I was always suspended, as it were, agfiinst 
the sides of my rock ; slie called me from below with a voice 
that shook with fear, then she ran away with her hand before 
her eyes, as if she was frightened to see me come down from 
such a height. 

V. 

It was there Tbest liked to, be, sir, because nobody, except 
Denise, came to disturb me at my work by looking at mo 
luid asking me questions, as they did in the villages. My 
ilithor’h trade i)leascd me mot# than a richer and more skilful 
one would hftve done. I said to myself, you arc doing what 
your father did, and perhaps in time you will do it as well as 
ho himself. He would bo pleased if he came bfiok to see you 
at his work. Besides, tliis ti*ade docs not exact so much time 
as othei's. Yen may leave it, and take it up again when you 
like, It docs not i^revent you :&*oin going up to tl^e }mt to 
sec your mother, Denise, and the animals, on Saturday ; nor 
from maldng the hay, nor weeding the corn, nor turning up 
the ground on the mountain with the pickfixe, nor thrashing 
the trees with tliem j and then, though you do not chaige 
much for your grindstones to the giinders, smiths, and 
mow’crs of the country, still you honestly earn your own 
brO^ and the bi'oad of your brother and little sister, who 
cajuibt Work for the family. These thoughts gave me courage ; 
there were no beds of stone hard enough to resist inc tuiy 
longer. 

VL 

Besides, 1 must tell you cveiything, t loved the trade, 1 
loved the hollow of the quarries, the heart of the mauntaiu, 
the secret recesses of the earth, as the sailors % knew at 
Marseilles love the hbllow of the waves,^the^ bottom of the 
sea, the fojim on the rocks ; ^ shepherds love the tops of the 
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mountains ; as woodcutters love to plunge their hatchet 
drii)ping with sap in the cloven trunk of old oaks and chest- 
nut-trees. God has given to every one his taste, that cv<‘Ty 
state may ho lilled with content. That which has always 
kept me in mine is, that it can be worked at alone. You 
can, without distiuinng yoiu'self, wliistle, sing, think, dream, 
])i*fiy to God. ^ The work goes on always under yotir hand, 
whilst the heai‘t and mind, on their side, go wherever they 
like. That is the pleasure of the trade of a stonemason. 

VIL 

Then it is a pleasant trade for the ear, sir. When I am 
on my knees before my stone, well-squared and supported on 
two deal rollers, which liclp mo to move it at my will ; when, 
in a corner of the qiiaivy, in the winter sun as well as the 
summer’s shade, I take off my jacket and turn up my shirt- 
sleeves ; take the chisel in my left hand, and the mallet in 
my right ; begin to hollow my groove or round my mould- 
ing with light equal strokes, like water tlmt falls droj> by 
drop from the height of the spring into the basin, sounding 
as it falls, there issues from my stone, if it is free and goo^ 
a perpetual music, which soothes the heart and liead as 
sweetly as the distant peal of the village beUs. My mallet 
may be called the cla^Jper and my stone the metal side of a 
bolL You cannot believe how the sound encourages the 
work. Soldiers are obliged to beat the drum to give tlunu- 
selves courage in the march ; sailors are obligtjd to sing to 
get strength to haul in their anchors and ropes. We, sir, 
we have no need of that ; our work sings for us with tltc 
regular strokes of the hammer. All ! it iJ^ a beautiful Juki nd, 
let me tdll you, the ling of a thin block of marble, granite, 
f)r sandstone, or a trough made of freestone, hollow'cd out 
to liold water, and polislied with the matting hammer. You 
seem to hear beforehand the resounding steps of holy men 
walking onward, ]>rolongcd by the echoing arches of a church, 
or the surging of the nmning watei*s which will fill the 
trough for the cattle. 

YIIL 

Then, you wUl say it is vanity, and, truly, I do nob say it 
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is not, for be it long or^sbort, time is only time. When it 
lias passed, it is as though it had never been ; but still, call 
it vanity if you will, still in an employment we ahvays feel it 
a certain pleasure to say to ourselves, that which I make at 
this moment will still "last after I am gone. Those who 
write books think that they will be studied by eyes which 
will not perhaps see the light before a thousand times a 
thousand years from tliis time, according to what people say. 
Carpenters who make presses and cabinets please themselves 
Ly thinking ; — ^if this is well waxed, well pub together, 
thoroughly dry, it will hist and preserve the ijnpress of my 
haiid from generation to genemtion in the houses where the 
nowly-manaed pair settle themselves. Those who plant a 
chestnut tree or an oak say : the little pip or little kernel 
that I sow, contains here between my fingers more fife and 
mure time hidden within its thin covering, than the life and 
iinie hidden within all the men who are born, or are to bo 
bui'n in this vast countiy during five or six centuries. They 
will tlirust forth theii* roots deep into the earth, they will 
pierce the rock to draw up their nourishment, they will 
spread their leaves and their shadow over the place that I 
choose for them, after the shadow of my own body, and the 
shadows of twenty or thirty generations of men proceeding 
from me, have been swept irom the face of the earth a^ these 
leaves at their feet are swept by the November wind. J3ut 
what is that in comparison witli the duration that the stone- 
mason gives to his idea, as lie mises and lowers his mallet on 
his chisel ? JTe says to himself this stroke of niy matting- 
hammer will remain engraved on this granite till the moun- 
tain itself Is melted in the fires of the earth’s last day ; this 
that I have hollowed or raised in relief with my 
chism this form that I give according to my fancy to the 
storiei, will not be worn out, nor effaced, nor unfolded, as long 
as t}ie World lasts ; the impression of my will and my hand 
is eternity ! Those who are not born for a thousand yea»s, 
when they see this cornice, this niTiulditig, this panel, tins 
socle, this column, this reservoir under the fountain, where 
the water bubbles eternally, will say to themselves, Who 
made tliatl” God himself, when ho calls back hi^ earth to 
himsdf, and ttums it round in his hands at the end of time, 
to examine it, will say, as he looks at these rents that the 
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quarry has lUewle in his mountains, and the marks of tools on 
these broken stones, “ An insect has.gnawed my earth, a man 
has touched, has moditied my clement.” Think of that, sir ! 
and is not that something to make the stonemason proud of 
hLs tiudc? for indeed it is a calling that has to do with 
tilings that last for ever. Bust wears away the blacksmith’s 
iron ; but granite or red porphyry, of which you see some 
small pieces among the pebbles in the stream there, nothing 
wears them away. They say, that in a country called Egypt, 
there are heaps of hewn stone as high as mountains, neither 
the use of which, nor why, nor by whom they were raised 
in platforms one above another is known, nor in what infinite 
distance of time it took jdace. People, kings, priests, mys- 
teries, history, the bones of the dead, all have cnimblfKl away, 
and been lost to the memory of men, all have flowed down 
with the waters of a river th€iy call the Nile, all have dis- 
appeared with the sand tliey call the desert ; very well ! a 
soldier who came back ftorn Egypt and described these i)yva- 
iJiids to me, told me of quanics as large as the beds of seas, 
from which these hewn stones have been taken ; told nio 
that they still see some in the workshops, that are only hall- 
divided by tbe saw of the Egyptians, or the giants of those 
times, and that he has even seen, on a brick enclosed within 
those stones, the impression of the foot and hand of one of 
the workmen who built and fashioned those monuments. 
Does that belong to time ? and are tlicre many kings or 
queens who have left a trace of themselves in the world 
as completely their own, and as durable, as that poor 
workman ? 

Very well, I say "to myself sometimes, you will leave a 
trace also on your stone I That consoles a man for his 
fragile existence, does it not 1 It makes him also think how 
sin^l a thing he is by the side of the block of stone that ho 
shapes under liis hammer, and that will last so many ages 
after his dust has returned to earth ; but it makes him 
think, too, that the spirit of man, which is greater than 
all that, which comprehends all that, which looks beyond 
all that, is quite another kind of work of the good God 1 
And that leads liim to thank his Creator, to glorify and 
bless hinT in time and eternity, in littleness and grandeur* 
2 thought of all these things while making grind* 
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stones. Besides^ solitudo makes us inquiring. Man^ when 
aionC; seeks the company of God. When I was there buried 
in the recesses of the mountain, after mid-day, resting for a 
moment in the sun, with no^ company but my little dog asleep 
on my jjxcket, my lieavt rose on high, as if it had wings ; I 
looked at the blue sky above the pines, where the eagles 
soared, and said within myself to God, Dost thou hear the 
prayer of man which rises to thee from the hollow of the 
hill ; thou, Lord, who dost hear the sound of the fly’s wings, 
and I’egardest the life of the small gnats bathed in a ray of 
thy sun V' 

And then I thought of my home, my mother, my brothci*, 
Denise, everything in short. 1 was happy, and yet soinetimesi 
I was melancholy, and my mother used to say to me wheji 
I went in, What ails you I answered, I do not know.” 
And in truth I did not know then. There was a shadow on 
my heart that prevented it from dowering in its youth. 

IX. 

It seemed to me that Denise had some feeh'ng of dislike 
towards m(\ When I entered the house, sIjc went out to 
go to the well or the shed. When I spoke to her 
coj'dially, sIh’j only answercMl with a yes or no, as if slus were 
impatient to get rid of iny conversation. When I joked on 
Sunday wifeli her and my brother, she did not laugh heartily, 
or rather she laughed with her lips, but did not laugh \yit)i 
her eyes. It was as though she had some hidden thought 
b<;neath them ; she would wander away to a little distanc<3 
to gather ntits, or pick periwinkles in (the ravine. On the 
ejontrary, when she was alone with my brother and sister,^ 
I heard them all joking and laughing as they used to do. 
One day that 1 asked her why she was so serious and silent 
with me, and if I had vexed her in any way without know- 
ing it, she said no, that she loved me as much as the others, 
that tliesc were only fancies that I conjured up, and then 
she turned her back on me, witdiout bad ^humour, however, 
She left us, my brother and me, an<J went up into the hay- 
loft by the ladder, ae if to get grass to throw- to the young 
kids; fihe remained; Inhere aU the evening, ajad^when she 
again, her eyes wore a UtUe red^ mi she aecretljr 
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gavo her bren’d to the fowln under the table, instead of catitjA 
it ple:iaiiutly with us as she did on other days, 

X. 

I said to iny mother next da.y : Donisc feels unkindly 
towards me, I must go from home to make my tour of 
Franco.” My mother begfin to laugh, and said tc^ luo : 
“ (Jlaudo, you arc very sinjjde for ni)ioteen. The* poor gud 
<locs not know herself what is the matter with her ; but, as 
to me, I .saw it coming on long sinc<3 ; she only seems to feel 
unkindly towards you, bec«ause she feels too kindly ; when 
*^gir]s of her age laugh witli young men, it ia a bad sign for 
nuirriage, look you ; but when they run away from them, it 
is sign they wish to bo sought, for good and all.” — Oh 
no, ’’’answered I, “ Deiuse makes none of those pretences.” — 
“ Very well,” said she, ^‘do you on your part make a pretence 
to-moiTOw that you are going to make your tour of France, 
knd you will see if shti is pleased or sorry .” — ** "Very well, 
I shall not make any pretence, I shall go in reality,” T 
replied, and I went away quite sorrowful and sat on the 
margin of the well. 

XL 

In the evening after supper, I said to my mother, brother, 
and little sister, befoi'e Denise : I am going to bid you all 
good bye. I want to make myself a good coinj>anion woi'k- 
nmn. To-morrow, before day-break, I start for my tour f»f 
France.” My briber iind sister were very sorry. My 
mother gave me, in their presence, my father’s Staff) with its 
handle covered with leather and studded with brass-headed 
nails, his fine apron and tools. When Denise saw that 
I was putting oil on the leather of my shoes, she went into 
the room above the cow-shed ^and camo back no nior(j. 
Every one was sorrowful, except my mother, who doubted 
much if I should go so far. 

XII. 

Notwithstanding, I set out in the coming as I had said, 
and as f passed under Denise’s shutter in the court, I called 
to b^r^. Good bye, Denise,” h^t there was no answer. 
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i^aid to myself, " I must liave offended her very much, since 
she lets me go in this, manner without even wishing me 
a good journey. My feofc seemed glued to the earth under 
her window, as if tlie nails of 'my shoos had 1 k'.cu sunk in the 
rock. At last I went <lown by the path, but slowly, though, 
without looking back, lest 1 should be tempted to return, 
my legs tottering under me like a man who has been drink- 
ing. I had not, however, drunk anything, except my tears, 
all night. * I had a mist over my eyes ; I groped along as 
I walked ; the earth seemed to sink from under me ; it was 
as dark as night- Notwithstanding, the last little staivs 
which lly before the chiy into the depths of heaven, as girls 
when they are bathing take itjfuge in the water for fear of ^ 
iKjing seen, had sunk below the pine-trees of the mountain, 
and the sun which we could not yet see already saw us from 
behind Mont Blanc. 

Yet how strange a being is mati, sir ; though I trembled, 
and though a cold i)erspiration covered my body, 1 began to 
whistle the tune of a dance, to i^iit myself in heart, and as if 
1 said to myself, you are stronger than your sorrow, and yoTi 
can laugh at everything. Any one who liad met me would 
have sjiid : “ There is a young man who is in excellent spirits 
an<l Ls going to a wedding;” but the good God would have 
seen somethirVg very different if he had opened my poor 
heart. 

XIII. 

But a sound that I heard some stops from my path, 
among the dead leaves, soon cut short my whistling. Behold, 
just at the place yo\i have crossed this morning where all 
the patlis of the mountain join together, like rivulets in a 
lake, to leave the region of Les Huttes, and Cross the great 
raviiie in which they terrnjnate, there where there lies the 
lai’go trunk of a deciiyed chestnui-tree stretching from one 
edge of the ravine to the other, so as to servo as a bridge, 

I saw something that raised itself from the foot of a tree, 
and apfxjipi’ed as if it would piwent my passing the bridge. 
Well, thought I to myself here is some one who Im risen 
early to '^ring out his goats in the dew, or else it is a beggar 
who has Jbiind all the bam doors shut, and has slejpt under 
the trees. But what did I feel, sir, when, on drawing near, 
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I aajV'it was neither one nor other, hut that it was Denise, 
who wiui?, keoi)iiig hejc kids here before it was liglit enough 
the little (Jreatures to distinguish a bramble from a wild 
'vin<‘^ ov a , clover leaf from a hemlock. I was very happy to 
see her once more, Jiard pf heart as I believed her to be 
towards me ; yet, sii', you may think what you will of mo, 
but I would have given 1 know iiot wliat rather than r/ieet 
her in tliiKS way alone, and fice to face. My limbs tiv^mblod 
so, tlia.t J could neitlier advance nor retreat. If there had 
boon another way to right or left to cross the ravine, J 
should cortjiinly luiA^e taken it‘ that I might n(»t touch her 
drt'ss, nor hear lier vpice again ; but thore^was otlua*. 
I was obliged to take courage and walk on towards tbo end 
of the bridge, as if I had neither hoard nor seen anything.* * 

" * XIV. 

Wlicn I got quite near, and raised my eyes, wdiich had 
been l^cfore cast down on the ground, I saw that Denise ImuI 
placed herself right before me at the end of tlio bridge, and 
barred the way with her body. I sto]>ped six paces from 
lier, not knowing what this could moan, for she was not 
accustomed to lead her aiiiiftsds so far oil, nor at so early an 
hour. My lioart swelled and murmured at her within me 
like the stream under the 'rock when tlie sno>v nudts. 

But I had 116 sooner raised my eyes as T -felt her breath 
on ray taco, and saw the shadow of her body cast on my feet 
by^ the rising sun, than the cixrrent of my feelings Avas 
instantly changed, and my anger, softened into compassion* 

. XV. 

\ could scarcely recognize her that inoming for tlie same 
I had seen the evening before, so much was she changed 
hy tins niglit pasw^I in the cold air of the.* moimiiiiii. 
Her feet wore w(?t and trenibling in the grass Avhicli craclie<l 
under them covered with hoar fi’<.>.si. • Her blacS woolleu 
dress was rumpled and gljied to herdigure by the dew. Her 
hair was^Uattened on oiie'sidc, as if she had lain Vitb her 
to head on her aim, and it had escaped out of her black lace" 
cap on the>ther, and was all strewn with dead leaves and 

V 
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pieces of yellow moss, like tho fleece of a' lamb winch - has 
tom its way through briars. *Shc bid* black aixl bltto rings 
round her eyes ; one might ]Ka:v'e fluicied she had been sti’ucfe 
by her kids* horns. Her eye-lids were cast down ; a tcav- 
di'op’ himg to- each. Oh,- God!. «aid»I to myself, is thnt 
Denise ? My heart was rent. I tried to open my li]>s to say 
good-day -and good-bye to lier, at least without anger, but 
[.could Jaot; T gasped lor breath. I* stood, without power^o 
move, li^jfic a phantom whicli had iss\ied from the wood, 

XVI. 

But Denise raised her hands to her nock to take'olTlicr black 
velvet riband necklace that slie generally wore on Sundays, and 
to which hung on hovjitomacher a little crucifix of gilt-brass 
>vluch had been* her snother s. She took tho crucifix between 
both her hands, and holding''it towards me, still without 
raising her head;’ Since you ate, going away from Les 
Iluttes, Claude,” said slio to me in a voice which trembled 
on her pale lips, do me the fcindneas to take with you, for 
love t)f me, this litilp present which I make to you, and, to 
think of me sometimes when you .find it in the bottom of 
your bag as you pack or t^npaefe it. You do not love mo as 
the rest of the family dp. '' I have known it for a long time ; 
blit it is no matter. ’Claude, I bear you no ill-will for all 
that, be -sure, of ijb, and I should wishia bung good fortune 
to you, if I could, with tliis the most precious thing that 
I. have, I have beside^i, spme farthings in my father’s 
leather puilse, with his .silver cup for ta-sting the' wine^in the 
wine pimscs. Here,” said Alie, letting tho pm’sc and the 
necklace Mith tlie cruciiix drop from her*hand.s into the 
pocket of my jacket, I pray of you, Claude, take that also 
for the love of God,” 

!• was 30 astonished to hciut- Imr a4tlreHS me in so distant ^ 
a manner for the first time in our lives> and at the same 
time so^furprised that she slioyed so mucli affection for mo 
■at kjLSt nioment, after ha\dng bchavotl so coldly to me 
for months, that I neither^l^iew what I 4id nor what 
i felt. I pot my hand in my' jiocket to refuse ihe purse, 
^aiud giv^ everything back to lier.* My fingers tot?che,dIiem 
. flus made my whole frf^mo tuni cold, and my face tuinx hot/ 
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so 1 could no longer sec ; I sliook with'ir sudden tremor, 
and while trying to separate lier fingers from, mine* and to 
force her to take hack the present which she tried to force 
me to koo}), the cancifix, necklace, and leather purse, fell into 
tiie higli grass bet<veen us. 


XVII 

/ Tly a similar rnovemont and without reflection, we botl. 
wont doAra on our knees one opposite to the other, tp seek 
mid pick them up, and our two faces met Avithout our 
intending it. A tear from her eyes, wai*m as a drop of 
summer ' rain, fell on the back of my iiahd in the grass. 
1 felt, w'ell,*tbat it Avas not the dew. “ Can it bo,” said I 
within myself,' “ that such a. warm tear can fall for one w hf» 
is seen to go away from *the Inaise with pleasure ?” /I'liis 
made me lift my eyes to |^ors jus wc rose again. She still 
hold tlu* purse and crucifix in her fingers to offer them to 
me, and she also raiscnl her eyes towards iito to hog me, witli 
all her heart, to take them- btiek. You would have declared 
those eyes were two large blue floAvers of the pcnAvinkle by 
the fountain, on which, as slie raised her brimming pitcher, slio 
had lob some water run doAvii. Bhe looked .at me with so 
much humility through this rain of her eyes ; th(?re Avas sv) 
much prayer in her upward look, raised towards heaven or 
towards me, iliat I began to shed tears too without knowing 
why, and wc remained there for a time opijositc to ea<‘lj 
other, our hands joined aroun<|^> the ’ purse and criidUx, no' 
more able to s|)eak thSn if Ave Kad been two tree trunks. 

XVIIL 

At last I took courage^ and said, ** you? do not^feel 

unkindly towards me then, since you give iric all you have, 
and since you weo|) because I am gohig to make my tour of 
Franc^”" « Oh ! that is quite sure,” -said she, earnestly, 

“ but 1 ' thought it was you, Claude, who fel^ unkiudly 
towards me, because you did not si)eak to me pleasantly, as , 
you used to do, and seemed to think mo in the way in the 
family^ If I avoided you, it was because I thonght my 
presence" was disagiwable to you.” And*!, ,1 was .going ' 
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away becansie I tho\igl,it you ]ia(l a dislike to me ; b\Tt*I see, 
now, that it was a iiiiic}', ht‘causo my lii*st stop to leave the 
oouiitry lias i/iade you got up so early, an<l brought so many 
teai*s into your eyes, ijot us say no itiojo aliout it, l-)eiu's(‘ ” 
Siiid .1,' fastening tlio noeklace roiiiul her tliroat witli my 
. trembling hands ; “ I will go ‘home again, and hang up luy 
bag on the nail by iho eliinjnpy.’^ • ' 

She jumped in the air with both ft^et, ela))}>ing her hands, 
and smiling brightly, thougli tears still ran iroin her o.y<\s. 
How happy we were that wc had lj;id this exjdaiiatiou ! 
We began* to return to the liutj talking of all sorts of tilings. 
My hiofher, wlio had guessed how it would all lx*, came, out 
from behind the bushes where she had hid hersielf witli tli^* 
little girl. “ Your tour of Franee is linislied tlieu, Claude, 
luy poor child ” said she to muclv the better. 

Nonsense ! what could you find better if you went to the 
, other end of the country? Hincofyou love one another, would 
it not have been ^better to say so at oimo ? Wo would have 
liad the' betrothal before hayduiiwcst.” At these -words 
Denise mid 1 became quite re<l.. “ Wc loved one airbther, 
then !” Wo said tlii?? without wordxS to each other on our 
astonished faces. Oh, yes I my childreiT,” said onr mother, 
as it’ she had .beard what -we had not said, ‘‘ you have loved 
each Other* siiuie’the api^lo-tree was in blossom; I knew it 
when I saw how you w^nt away from one another, she to go 
and sit by tlie well, you to walk* among the sage all alone, 
like tw^o young ' creatures that have ,lo.H their -way. When 
the heart is light, we do n#t carry away into solitude so. 
I knew that you would end by meeting at 'last, without 
seeking one another, and that, all paths lead tb the high i^ad. 
ButJ would say* nothing, lest I shoTild |jhake the fruit down 
* before the right reason, or say the word liefore 'the heart was 
ready. Nbw you must be betrotbed, and I am vqiy glad of 
it, lor it wUl put an end to all the.se affairs among our rela- 
tions, and the division among the three lints which the egg- 
mei'chant’s children wtlnt. Two of the properties^ill now 
make only one, as the two familias are to be ut)ited, and you 
two wilChave Init one house. Is it not so, Claude ? Is it 

not so, Ihsnise 

We said not a word, and did not dare* even to. raise our 
eyes to each other ; but :we ‘continued to walk one behind 
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the other towards the Jiiit. Our mother had said ti’uly ; wo 
loved each other without knowiug it. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
T. 

“ How,” added my mother, you may speak to each other.* 
To s])oak, uicaflis,, in our language, loyally to pay court to 
eaeh other before the bctrotlia.1. 

I laing up my bag on the nail.* I tof»k u]) niy tools and 
w(‘nt joyously down the mountain to do iny day’s work at 
the quarry : hut ■ I s})oiled numy stones that day. The 
hanimer went tis the head dreamed. T- saw- the face of * 
Denise like a rainbow in the dust tluit flew h'om toy chisel. 

T continually looked to^c if the sun was not going down, so 
'that t might have the right to leave ofT work and gii up to 
^seo her again at Les Hqftes, It seemed to me that it must 
ha ve b€»en nailed in. the middle of the sky, and that -it would 
never go down towards the chateau. 

11 . 

Wh^n T came back to the hut in the evening, my mother 
had told my brother Gratien and my little sister Annette 
tliafe she meant to liave Denise” and me betrothed in five 
weeks, that we might unite the two ends of the field where 
the broom gi-ew, of the enclosure^ within the-stones, and the 
large chestnut*trees, of which half the fniits belonged to the 
egg-merchant and half to us, according as the hough hung 
• on his side of the land or oui;g;, which occasioned words 
between the two branches of the family. And then, my 
poor child,” oar mother had added, “ it is also for you, ‘do you . 
see, tliat l desire this betrothal ; for when Denise is once 
married into the family, she will run no further risk of being 
asked, as she already has been, by the young men of the 
valley, »iind of leaving Les Huttes. If I were dead 'and 
Denise gone for ever, -what wuld become of you ? Who 
would hold you by the hand in the jjaths.?” This news had 
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givnlly rojoii'pj my l>i()ilur nn<l my liUle jsistoi My 
lu-ntlirr What a Hut IK-ni^o \\ill itol 

llu* Tainjl^ , 7 am siiio lln'ii alwus io l<uo j)i\ im Jimiv 
. \V(* of tin* betrothal ,)t>}ousJy all llio (noiiin^ 

oaiiug oin &oii]). All was f oiitoiitmojit in Los Iluttts. 
T)<nis(* j»\tt lu'i* iKcivt ill c'\oiyt]iiiii^ sIk' dul ^ sho weiitj hUo 
omno, she luul noM'r bo<‘ii so atleniivt* iii niitn)£( my poor 
l>n>tli<VH broafl and in luuusin** AunoLto Sin t xllod to li< r 
eliiokoiis ill the ooiivt and lior pi^ooiis on tlio loof in a voice 
tlut I li.id iK'vor board iioin lior boloio. fl wii, declaml 
4lmi -wo sJionld bo botrotbod (ho day aftoi Pontocod. My 
moHi(*i* \\(*nt dowry into tin* valloy to jnvite tbe rolations, to 
speak to tiu) iiotau, and to on^a£»o tbo boll-rin^or to bo 
loady on that nionnng. 

Tfi; 

Fn>in Half inomt'nl Donlso and 1 bo/iraji to hpoak to ono 
anotbor. That is to s,iy, sir, that vvbon slio milkod 7 wont 
with her to tin* sb<‘d uu<l lu M tbo £»dht by the horns, whilst 
sho kiioU on tho <1r> loavt s ot which tbo liLtor was comjiosod, 
and somotina ^ raisod hor faco towards ni(‘ with a Hiliilo, in 
pla\ ; and that f carrod lior armful of hay or broom on 
111 } shonldor wlion sho oamo back in tho ovouhn> or at noon 
fiom the hold or tho fallows, wliilo slio lot her arms lian^ liy 
hci wd<f, and amus(*d licwlf by eatui/:; the wild jilifius tliat 
1 no bmls had loft in tlio winter, or in gatlioj’iiig white mnlhdiH 
and ])oj>pi#»s - 

(;n Sundays and fcjtOHlay« sho put on, more fmjuently, her 
dress tiimmod with v\.7vet lacing and her shoes, and wo twi; 
>veiit down .ildno toi'ether to tJie sliop neai‘ the church, when' 
wo^lxrtiglit sometimes a plat<*, sometimes a tlat-ir^, •sonu - 
times a knife, ‘or, perhajia, a luuidi’od phm, or a yard of hln^k 
laee, against the tune wlnm W'q shonlu bo niarriod. Ou tho 
way, we amused oursehbw witl^i tiying who could iniu 
(piiokcst down th<‘ slippmy gi.ws slojies of tho mountain; 
wdio conld leap bes*t over tho tronehos that wth*o made to 
water the nioodows; who could first tllseover the brightest 
stone iH|jitJrr the ninning wutei*, th<» loveliest fiower under the 
n^os^, tie pMdtiest newt under the bushes, o times w o 
Indd I'ach olhei s luuds by tl^p end of the fipgei*s, and walked 
on without saying Uf word, like two cjxihlroii going homo from 
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school. Tins is what we amongst^us, speaking with one 
arjothor, as I have told you, ’ * 


IV. ‘ 

Most frequently we sat down apart from the others upon 
the rocks, where the warm moss grew yellow under the sun, 
there, on the edge of tJie deep ravine, whence we heard the 
water murmimng over the stones at the bottom, alas ! ss it* 
inuhmirs now, sir. This made us dream, so Denise told my 
mother. - The sup Jiigh iii the. heavens overhead, the dark- 
ness below hi the depth under onr feet in the ravine ; the 
brink of the abyss, aver wlueh hung those great branches 
tJiat seemed to look down into it as if their leaves had 'eyes; 
the blackbirds, that rose from their nests with noise enough* 
to frighten little girls ; the chaffinches clmqnng oh tiie cherry- 
trecy or the larks singing in the blue air ; the lizards on the , 
rt)cks looking at -us ; the sound of our own breath, which we 
could hear softly when the birds were silent, and which made 
us fc'el we were two i it was among these things, sir, that 
wo passed, during the greater part of our time, the hoxirs — 
fdi ! the beautiful hours of smnmer, wliilo tho weeks lasted, 
that we were speaking to otle another. We had not walked, 
sir, -we had rested the whole evening, and yet it seemed as if 
we could nof^-lise from the rocks, and wc dragged our feet 
' along the ground as slowly and with as much feeling of fatigue 
as if w© h^ laboured^or weeded a wholp day in the- sun. 

V. . • 

I nutst tell qybrything ; I not the *same'w6fkmau as 
before among my tools, nor she the same workwoman in the 
house. I went down late, I came up early, I worked at my 
tmde without energy,*! grew Veary now* of being alone, 

I who h«d formerly liked so much* to see nothing mear 
me iut my own shadow. Denise, on her part, was not 
altogether the same as she had been in the herds, the shed, 
or aboutr tlxe hoaHh, She combed her hair more carefully 
before the glass that I* had bought for her. Si© washed , 
her f^, hands, and f^e offcener in the basin* of the fountain, 
when the dust ffom^ the hay> or tho barley that had been 
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thrashed in the barn* had powdered it ever so little, llcr 
coarse hempen chemises were better plaittid in fi-oiit since I 
hiid given her the fiat-iron. Sometimes she would even 
kindly lot me put the white flowers of the luier roses in her 
' hair. “Oh! if you cotdd see ho\v^ beautifiTl she looks Avith 
her flawprs oft’ the hushes !” sfiid Annette to the poor blind 
Gratieu * and she doscriluiddo liim tlio beauty of liLs cousin, 
and liow the Avdiite ftowers shone like stars in Denise’s hair, 
and lioAv the loaves hanging down tlii’ew little shadows on 
her cheeks. 

VT. 

Tta})j>earod tliat Denise also found the days long at homo 
as I found them long in the quarry. XAu', now, before slie 
heal'd twelve strike on the clogk of Saint Point, she took u]> 
her basket of woven willoAV wamls, at the bottom of wdiioh 
she put a linen napkin, and quite alone, sh<j brought me my 
bi-ead, milk, buttoi*, and vsalt to the cprarry. She no longcir 
felt any fear of meeting me, nor even of vomfiining tetc-d-teie 
with mo at the fai-tlicst end of the (piariy or the cave. But 
I did not wish her to come down theu’e for fear of her cut- 
ting her beautiful naked feet on the sliaip-cdged rubbish 
Ijdng about where I had hoeii at work. As soon as I heard her 
coming, 1 clini^jcd up to the tup,* took the sat 

down to eat my meal above the quany umlt^r the groat oak 
tree, the uncovered foots of wliicli hung over the precipice 
like seiqieijts fasUnicd ,to the branches by their heads, while 
tliey dot their tails wave about downwards. Tliou slie took 
what she had brouglit out of the basket ; spread the coarse 
linen napkin on tlie grass, and remained standing there, 
leaning against a ti*ee, to see me eat and didnk. It' was in 
♦ vain I said to lier, “ Sit down then Denise, and eat a morsel 
with me !” She laughed, and said,/* No ; that was all very 
well when we had jiot si>okcn yet, and I was^only ydur 
coiisiti ; but now that I am engagefd to you, and that you will 
soon be my master, I must seive you, and not sit dowii and 
cat before you.-’ 

It is tlm clistom of the coimtiy, .^ir; I l^ad nothing^tomy ; 
but. I rd|enged. myself by purposely letting some of my bread 
fall on the ground/ tliat I might touch her feet with ihy lijis, 
.as if by chance, when I picked it*up. Sh^ blushed 
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iiios'i'il tlieiii ))ju;k. 'I'his was tho way wo passed tlie time,, 
sir. 

Vlf. * 

Alfis! sir, Avo were so lia])]»y that* wo only ihoiiglit of 
oiirsolvos. This happens too often. I )onise never ohsorved 
that diirin" her long absences from the house, and during 
fair long walks among thti i*ocks, and our drcamy-ivsts at 
till*, eJge of the ravine, poor ( Iratien, who, till that tinu), 
had nevop left her any more than the hordtu' of lior a[>ron, 
was often loft quite 'alone with Aimetto or the little dog. 
>1(‘ roniainod whorovtu* tJniy placed* liim, suuietiinos on a 
stone in the sun in the court, sonutimes on the grass under 
tlic .servic(^-tr(‘(i, not daring to co^iie where he kmnv wc 
wer<i, becaijsf^he saw clearly, without (uir having to toll bini, 
tliat AVtJ liked betli^r to be tw<.» than ilirec', and also because 
wo spoke in a. lower tone wben he was by us. We alw^ays 
said S(.)ine kind \voi\l to Liiii wluui he came or Avent away, 
and h<‘ ansvvere<l us with love and gcntlejHJss; hni. it A\'as no 
matter, hc^ dimly ])ei‘eciA cd, for the Jirst time, that he AVtts 
an incumbrance to Denise. 


YIII. 

ITe talked as much as be could to Annette, Avliom, at 
least, lie tried in tliis way to kco]) by him ; and it was from 
her that we knew Avhat he said. 

“ Stay witli me,” s^iid he, my little Annette. You see 
clearly that Denise no longei’ has net^d eitlKjr of you or of 
me. She is not like Avhat she used to be ; neitluir you nor 
I arc good etiougli for her noAv. She mu.st ahvays bo in the 
quarry, or under the Avalnut-trees, or at the stream with 
Claude. It quite right, joii know. They love rme auothei*, 
they arc betrotliod, they are going to bo aiiarricd, they 
other cares now tlian thoaghts of us.” 

And Gmtien turned away his face from the little giri that 
slio might not see the large tears ‘that rolled from his 
darkened eyes over his cheeks. The little girl herself 
became cjuite sad Avith the sorrow of her brother Graticn, but 
^she was obliged to leave him to take the goats to the l^eath, 
bec«i»use Denise Imd neither time ngr iaclmation to go there 
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as slio used to do? ^liat* would people have said to r(‘o 
a tall beautiful girl' like liei^ just going to be betrothed, 
keeping the kids all day, sitting on a rock spinning with l\^’r 
distaff? ^This was right when she a child, and would be 
when, she became old, but now 1 was the woiid to her. She 
would have been ' humbled ^n my eyes. She had only done 
the farm-work since *8110 had begun to feel herself, as it were, 
the' wife of her coiisin. She wa» so full of her love for him, 
that, sometimes, she involuntarily forgot work at all. And 
I, sii', must confess in truth also, I saw no one Imt Denise 
witli my eyes, in my heart, in my drtens at night, *iii my 
^vd^lc by day, within nie and without me. It seemed to 
that the whole world, fieaVon and earth, liad eiitercd into 
me with her, and that, beyond her and me, there was 
nothing living. Ah \ how wrong it wa»s, sir,, thus to refer 
‘eveiything to our two selves, to feel our own happiness so' 
much that we did not feel the jnlsforiuao of another, — and 
how well has God jniuished me for it. 

. The nearer the day of our betrothal approached, the less 
we quitted one another. 

^ • IX. 

Sometime.} remained long after it grew dark talking 
softly tegeilicr under the service-tree n 6 ar thfe house, or bp. 
the margin of "^he fountain, after I had drawn her pail of 
watejp from the well. The flame of the fire my mother luwl 
lighted 6 n the hearth had shone for a long while throu^i the 
window® or the chinks of the door before we could make uji 
our minds to go in. The little girl was obliged to' call us in 
to supper twq or three times. T leave you. to imagiim what 
the soul of Gratien sufiTered as he sat with his feet on the and'- 
irons of the hearth, and his face buHed in his hands, hearing 
nothing but the crackling of the broom as it bunied, and the 
H^iatteriug of •the . moJlier’s sabots about the house. Where 
was the voice land, friendly, laugh of hk dear Denise ? All 
had been n%ht with him since his misfortune, air j bxrfaiuco 
my happiness “Wl had also been silence round the jjbor^fellow. 
Hk bei^ was breaking, and we noyer ^peeW ik. Since 
we wl^ BO happy, must not overybbdy*be so too 1 ^ Wliat a 
. way of* reasoning, is it not I Nevertheless, it is tlie way of, 
heArljB tlmt are foil of joy. • *! T 
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X. 

une jsunuay evening we Lad niayea out lator man on any 
otlier day, for it was the last Sunday that had to ])ass 
before the one on which we were to be •betrothed ^ and we 
said to one another, “ In eight days more, Denise Only 
one* week, Claude.!” We felt so happy at this blossodness 
so near- us, and which it seemed as if nothing could now 
prevent, that wo felt as if we could not any farther to 
get Imck to the hut. ' It was as wtirm as if the wind came 
out of the mouth of an oveu that bad been lighted in *the 
monaing with some sweet-scented hxggots; There were small 
clouds Tike flocks of lambs over the stars. We lookt'-d at 
them in silence. Wo haxD unconsciously climbed up higli, 
very high above this rock to the jdace where the ravine 
Biliks perpendicularly, liko an aby^s between prccij)ices of red 
sand, aiM ‘where we hiid ^fjut a hedge of dry thoms between 
the truirks of the trees to prevejit the animals from falling 
down. Donisg was standing np leaning against the wlnto 
tnuik of a birch-tree, and 1 within six paces of her, with my 
arm round the stem of a young chestnut, leaning ii\y liead 
against its bark. What we thonght, thus in ropos*3, in tJio 
presence of the earth, apd trees, ^d stars, hearing our 
hcai'ts beat againsill^the' wood, the wind knows. Wliat wx‘ 
said by a word at a time every <ju§brtor of an hour, the leaves 
alone can tell ; but I well know that w^e never thought of 
going home. Does time make itself felt,' sir, when the heart 
h^s -stopped, and does not tell the hour by any trouble or any 
deiure? ' • ' 

XI. 

We knew not at, all then what o’clock it was. But It 
appears that it was near midnight, and that not seeing us 
retunij^ though it was so late, my mother and Grathm had 
felt veiy anxious alK)ut us. A® wc were so full of 

I)eace, that heard even the sound of the leaves. But 
suddenly^— on the side of the ravine opposite to that on which 
we stUoA W0 heard h slight noise as of a «tick beating the 
Ijranches to make the birds fly off their nests — ^then footsteps ’* 
on the g;raBs--r-then a loud ftry — then a fall of something or 
» some one downwards, like a lieavy stone, to » the bottom of 
the water, sixty "feet bjelow the trees ! — then nothing !»sir. 
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XII. 

Deniso inislied towards nio, iitOering a low cry of terror, 
aud 1 towards her. A thought uccurrod to her iiistautly — 
If it should be Grati^u ! I hurried on in front of her, seek- 
ing the entrance of th(3 imth in tlie i‘ock winch, at the dis- 
. tauce of six paces from where we were, my father had made, 
to enable my mother to go down to tbe water to wash the 
laink^. Denise followed* me, holding my jacket with one 
hand? and clinging to .the moascs and ivy on the declivity 
with* the other. We heard, as we got near the bottom, a 
sound like the convulsive agitation of some one’s afins in 
shallow water, and his stifled moans under the inability to 
dra w his breath. 

‘'Gratieii, my G ration ! is it you 1” cried Denise to him. 

I already held him in my anus, sir — my poor brotjicr, half 
dead —it was he ! 

We placed him on the hank. He regained consciousness, 
and the jiower of s))e<^ch. Ihit would you believe that, in-, 
stead of thanking God and us, sir, be said, in an under-tono, 
IK df expecting to bo overheard, “What a misfortune !” We 
did not w(dl undersfciuid whether he meant the misfortune of 
having fallen doM ix, or that of having been rescued after bis 
fall ; but liis words afterwards gave mo £psuspiciou that, not 
Ixiing able to endure his isolation any longer, he had intended 
to destroy himself ; still ho might have fallen accidentally 
while so<3king us, and mistaking one tx’ee for another:. When 
I mentioned it next, day to my mother, she }mt her finger 

* cm her lips, and said, “ Never think of it again, Claude : 

even to dream of it would be a crime towards the good- 
God.‘’ . . . • 

XIII. * ' 

Poor Gmtien. liad- not broken any bone, sir ; but be was 
fto stupified and so bniLsecl all over his >3ody by^iis fall to the 
bottom of the abyss, that he could make no effbrfe to help 

• himself to get out of the water, and to climb the steps that 
were axt iu^ the rock. I carried him on my "shoulder like 
a stone iii'tho '4uai*ry ; Denude sufjpoi ted hU head bejjind me. 

^ Iri thjbs manner we reached the trees at the brink ; wo car- , 
lied lidmi faint and shivering into the house, and laid him 
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down ill the shed between the sheep, who wormed him with 
their bodies and their breatk JMy mother, Annette, and 
3>enise \ittered cries as IT tlie wolf laid caixicd off the lanxbs. 
All wtas desoJatioiv and •confusion hi the* liut. At last tlic 
warmth of the slied and the embraces of the women com- 
pletely brought -Oratieii back- to life. He said, that seeing 
his mother’s anxiety at our prolonged absence, he went along 
the ravine to seek us, and ihat while seeking us ho had mis- 
taken the }>ath, lost his footing^ and rolled to the bottom of 
the ]ireoipice. 

Notwithstanding, if ho had really been lookiiig for us, ho 
‘would ilteitainly have shouted or called so as to be beard at a 
distance in flic darkness by Den iso. and me. JUit avo had 
lioard no cry Avliatcvcr before ‘the noise of his fall ; he had 
not called out, therefore, lliis tended to increase my suspi- 
cion that "he had thrown hijns>olf down the p^;ccipice on 
\nirpose,1iiecause he Could not endure the state of isolation 
to wldcli my uiarriage with-Depiso was about to condemn 
him. . * . 

XIV. 

.Denise on her part appeared to have so much of the same 
kind of suspicion, that when the morning broke, and we 
once more saw each other by the side of my poor blind, 
brother in the shed, she became red lire, then pale as dea.tb,iit 
the sound of my voice. Blio did not raise her eyes toAvards m(^, 
find my presence seemed as it AAcre to give her a nmrial blow 
in the heart. When I would have approached Iict as wo 
crossed the court, sJio Sidd to me in -a low woice, Ah, CJaudo, 
Avliat a misfortune ! and to think that it is J who am tluj 
oause, by having felt too happy in being alAA'Hy^ with you, 
and having abandoned your brother -so com]>letely to his 
unfortunate lot and his sorroAv ! Your inVitlicr has reproached 
me with it all night, while Onitiop, burning Avitli fewer, 
talked in his^ sleep in the sbed, and avo gjive him* drink. 

Denise!' he* criecl, ‘Denise! it is she Avho is killing me I 
Why did she light tip my Avay with her liand all my lile,- 
since she was goiilg to abandon ine*at last on tbe mountain ? 
What 'wjjll become of mo when my motiier is dejul, and 
•Denise occupied all day in her house, and with her husband 
and children ? Oh 1 ,why did they take mo out of the 
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abyss ? Lot tliom throxr mo in again ! let.tlfcm throw me 
in again, inotlicr ! WLy did they bring me back to the sun, 
since I was liover again to sec the Jiglit, either from tlie sdn, 
or through her eyes T 

And your mother* lieliring this, said to me, ' Miserable- 
girl 1 It is all yoiu', fault ! What occasion had you to J>o 
day hanging to your betrothed’s jacket or liis sliadow ? 
Was it for tteit, G()d and f trusted his blind bi'other to 
3 fou. 1 \ * 

“ She was right, Claude ; we have been .very guilty in 
having tiioUght eo much, you of me and I of you^liat we 
thought p£ no one else ! Wo must punish oprselves for it, 
or else God will punish us !” 


2^V. 

At these words a shudder pf terror i*au through my heart, ^ 
and I made a sign to^ Denise to stop, as if fear ntado mo 
^viiie what she was going to say to mo. I suddenly §aw all 
my niisfortune, but 1 did not dare *to own it to myself, as, 
trtunbling to face it, shutting my eyes and my In^art os X did 
when I stt)od*ou the brink of the abyss and* loaned over to 
see to the bottom* of it, I* started back aifrighted. 

Wo looked at each pther, Denise and pressbig each, 
pthcr’s liarids and* weeping ; then we went back into the *• 
shed. ‘ • 

, Gratien was still weak and suffering from fever, but the 
morning air liad relieved him a little. Ho no longer cried 
out, end seemed to tty to look at us witJi Ids blinfU eyes so 
loving and full of tears that they '^filled us with pity. Denise 
went to liim, took his hand, aiid talked to him in such sweet 
tender *word% that .poor Gratien began to smile, and seemed 
to become tranquil. And then I. a little comforted by see- 
ing he. felt better, left 1dm to go to work. 

I Wejaf down to the quarry in some little of inimU 

tried to go on as usual to cheat my gidef j but I often 
stopped; in the middle of my work,* agitated by wretched 
thouj^fja that came back and Ifack upon me. To i*enonnce 
Denise i'the idea drove mp to despair. I said to myself: 

is not possible; Gratien will get better; it was fever tlmt 
iStadp him . say those things ; all this will yanish with his 
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mncss ; tiien, when he is well again, Denise and I will not 
neglect him ; she will be with liim when I -am at wqrk, and 
on Sunday we, will keep him company.” In short, I tided, 
sir, to speak soixio consolation to my s])irit.. ' It was day and 
night by turns iu my thoughts ; sometimes tlespondency was 
the strongest, sometimes hope .ju’evailed, and notwithstanding 
all, I went uji to Les Huttes in the evening in a little better 
spirits. ^ ^ 

But Gratien’s titate drove my Lopes away. Ho grew tiuu- 
ner visibly, and the whole of hisiioorbody wasted; the cares of 
Denise wore in vain. I* then saw, iii spite of myself, that it 
wfjis not his body aldno that w'as sick ; the evil was strongest 
in his Iwiartj. 

The fever constantly increased ; every night it returned 
with greater violence, and throw him intoHloliiium. Gratien 
then began to call Denise, always Douilse. A's to mo, I w^‘pt 
near our ]>oor blind sufierer like all the rest of the family, 
and. said softly and Sadly myself ; must make the sacri- 
lice to him.” . * - ♦ ' 

1 remained in this manner Jor two months, atniggling 
with my sorrow and my duty, resigned one day, rebellious 
tlio next, and unable to resolve to renounce Denise. In vain 
my motlior implored me every day ; I yielded at one m omenta 
^ softened by her tears and 'Gratieifs sufferings, then 1 rc- 

* sisted again. In vain I prayed to God ; nothing could 
prevail. I worked no more, but stood in the cpiarry with 
•my arms Jmnging down and my eyes Ml of woe, fixed* on 

Les Huttos. ■' . . 

I liad passed many days so, when one evening, us I was 
returning homp, I lu?ard tlic bell of Saint Point, \\diiicli so 
.gently leads the heart to thoughts of God. It affected me 

* So deeply that 1 wjis seized with pious emotion as 1 listencid: 
I prayed with hot tears running down iny cheeksj thinking* 
<jf Gratien, my sick b)*otteiy and rcmeipbeiing that niy 
-rosistanoe^ c^iused. the continuance of his illness aij,d his snf- 

and lillejjl the house with sorrow. ,I felt that ij ’^as 
wicked thus’ to retard Ids recovery, that I must renounce 
DenisCf and that God so willed it. 

I n^Uijlied Les Huttes,’ preparing in this way for niy duty 

* when I met Denise in the court, who seemed to bo waiting 
for mo. Well, Claude,” said she to me, '‘’Gratien suffets* 
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iiucli ; I fear that God will curse m if wo let him pei'ish iji 
this limnner. Wo must sa\e our blind brotliei; Yon can 
SCO clearlj; you are able to earn your bread with your 
ha,nds ; there are many, girls in the country who woTild * 
Avillingly be betrothed to y^ou : everybody res])ects you as a 
tirst-rate worknlan, and one of excellent chawter*! Go away, 
.anddiy to tliink no 3noi‘o of mo; but 1 must si ay here to 
do my duty, to be servant to your niothcr and sister, or — to 
Gratrieiu” She could not say the word wife ! 

She melted iut<Aears as she spoke and ran away into tlio 
hay-shed to cry all day^ long. We. could ])e,ar her sobs iu 
the liouso through the o]^(aiiugs of the floor. • 

♦ My mother came next, and siiid to me an her turn : 

Claude, it was I wdio told you that.Dojii.se and you must 
be betrothed. I thought it was the will of God, and for the 
good of the family. But u(uv J see clearly tliac it would bo 
a fault which the good God would punish, and which wuuhl 
bring more sufiering bii him who i.s, already the mo.st < 
uuhapjiy of us, all, o\i iny jioor Grtiticn 1 ITe lo's os Denise as 
much as do! perliaps even move, because she is only , 
pleasure to you, but she is light to liim ! What would you* 
do ? Wotdd y'ou wish that your brother should no longer 
liavc a living staff to lead lii.s stcjis, but shoidVl tliroughout 
the rest of his life fall at every, sto}) into the hollows of the 
roads, or the void iu his own heart? Or could you- endure 
ah\ays to s<ie there, solitary at the coiner of the hearth, 
an unfortdnate being, who woidd seem, at every brcjvfili ho 
drowT to reproach and condomn you for your criuilty towards 
him?'* ’ ^ 

I will do whatever y-ou command mo, my mother, let it 
cost what it may, I love Denise better than the light of 
day in my,eyes, that is true I But I loA^e peace in the family, 
ohodionce to your will, and the grace of God, better than my 
happiness. Command me then, my mother, and I will do 
wlmt'^you say without a nnmniir.” , 

Very Well 1 Go away,’* said she, passing her at^ns imind 
my noek, and sobbing oh my hemi. i‘ Go* away, my* poor 
Claude ami still she held me, and pressuicl Vie^t^r her 
breast. raised my eyes towaj'ds the window of the 

hay- loft, I saw Denise, who hail seen, and heard ev&y thing, 

^ ma was wHpiwg her eyei?. with the coruei' of her apron. I ' 
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heard, through her sobs, the words, “ Good bye, Claude ! ” 
All was said, sir ; Instilled the feeling in my heart, took my 
bag off the nail, ixud ran down the moiintaiii without once 
looking "back. Tost 1 should see the smoko frtuu the htit, and 
not be able to tear myself away. So it was, sir. ‘Three 
months after wairds, Denise was married to ‘the blind Oration. 
She married him froA obedience. She thought no more of 
me,*find was a gpod wifO to him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


L And you, what became of you, Claude, after this rend- 
. ing of both your hearts T 

lie. As to me, sir, I began my tour of Franco that yery 
day. 

f. Tell me about it, if it does not give you pain, and if the 
sun, wliioh begiiis to get low, will allow us time. 

Oil, that will soon be told. T was no longer with' 
myself, I was no longer in the place where I was j I was 
wholly and entirely where I was not. My body wandered 
ill those countries, but my heait and sjiirit remained on the 
mountain, Denise, my mother, Grafcicn, and Annette, were 
there. The rest of the world was all the same to me. But, 
it was then I began tb think moire, and almost always of the 
good God. The sacriiice that I had been obliged to^ make 
of all ray happiness in this world liad softened my soul, and, 
as it were, turned my heart upwards. The Lord, rewarded 
me by making me, ignorant as I am, understand that hk * 
love was able to fill the void in my heart. And then I said 
to myself Since your mother has commanded you to moke 
the greatest of smufices to yolir blind brother, all other 
sacrifices that you can make to othera will be very easy and 
very light. ‘Make them all, therefore, as many as you can 
' tod to make on your way. God will rewal’d you j not^ ^ 
in this ^orld, because he has notliing more tb give you 
Here, now that he^h^ts taken away Denise, but in ano^eir 

life/* * • 
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ir. 

And lianng said so to myself, sir, I went, for soYen years, 
from town to town, and^from woi'kBhop to \vork«fiop, witlx 
my mattiiig-kanimer and my largo hammer, seeking work 
wherever it was to 1)0 found, and making ftiyself as perfect 
in my trade as wks practieable for a^poor flllow who was 
already too .old to leani to lead, wiite, or ^ce designs wth 
a pencil ou paper. But as to stone that iTcould manage as 
though it were paper. The masters liked me, and so did my 
, companions, because I was faithful to the first, and, as far 
as I could, serviceable^ to the others. 

m. • 

It was from this time, sir, that I made a resolution only 
to take as much wages as I wanted for my bread und clot^hes, 
the valuo of my tools, and my night's rest under some roof 
in a village, or in the workshops and houses where I was 
engaged. Only, I said nothing about it, for fear I should be 
taken for a man who wanted to seem singular. I took the 
price c my day’s work, like anybody else, from the ma.ste^;s. 
But then, when I saw one of my fellow-workmen, who had 
gi^own old and was broken down and had the care of a fiimily 
upon him ; or when one of the young workmen had a father, 
mother, and sisters to keep by the labour of his hand ; or 
finally, when any amohg them had' met with an accident, had 
an illness, or were obliged absent themselves, then I took 
their piace in the workshop; I did their work, and they 
reeeiv^ their wages as usual. Th^ had given me the nick- 
na!?ne of /Hhe fiubstitul^'* in all the workshops, and if any 
«* one of ttennen wanted a day's r^st, he mturally caipe td 
and said, '^ |ffow, Claude, I want a good workman to take my 
l^laoe to-^orroyr and I went, sir, * 

TV 

# X oifcJpif say to me, ** why did you^tKus renounce your own 
Shterest, mid u^e your tools, your time, and your yoath, with- 
Ojit the IhasfcyfcWght of tlie future?^' tt wm for tlfis reason, 
in ksiiig the hope of marrying Benise, I had quite 
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csolvocl never to marry, because I might well have made the 
I.M-r of France fc(‘n times over, and gone farther still, 'without 
c’.cr tui(lii)gMinutIier lik^ Denise for me. What would you 
Lr-vc 1 Even if I could liave found another tis engaging aii l 
nxoro beaujbJful, it would not have been herself. We 
two gmins belonging to the s£pLe stalk. All the other grains 
might be equafly good, *but it was thoso two, nevertheless, 
whltjh had been placed next each other, which fitted and 
kupw each other on the* ear. Denise being lost to me, there 
.was no woman ^left in the world for me. All those that 1 
saw paspiig on Sundays going to dances or .to churches, only 
made me say ** That is not Denise 1 ” She had left an iuj- 
pression on my eyes like a dazzling .light, which seems to 
make you see a thousand stars, but also to make the tears 
come. “Since you have made this sacrifice to your, poor 
blind brother and to the peace of the family,” I Used to say 
to myself, “ you may well oohtiinio to niako saorifices all your* 
life ! ” And in truth, that little matter^ now did for the 
p<il!lr cost me nothing. When you' have ^ven away the heart 
that beat» in your breast, what is it to give your aim or yojiir 
hand ? ^nd besides, 1 had the love of all the men in tl-^^ 
workshops for my reward. ^ ^ . 

In tills manner I spent seven years in making m}' tour (jf 
Franco, always taking a road tliat avouUI lead me fiiCbhc.T oil* 
etvery time that 1 was tempted by home-sickness to go ]}acl\ 
to the mountain and valley of Saint Doint; 


V. 

“ But what consoled you in your absence, your isolation, 
and your sorrow^ ? ” said I to Claude. “ You received news, 
1 suppose, of your mother and De^gise ? you wrote to them i 
you had some fiiend with whom you could talk of Ijej^ 
Huttes, of yoUr ch&dhood, your lovey and your misfortunes T* 
“FTo, sir ; * no one -wrote to me, and I -wrote to no one, 
because, in our family,^ we neither knew how to read nor 
write. I never talked, either of her or of myself; no one 
even knew from what mountain I came* I was on, good 
terms with all my fellow workmen, vrithout having any 
specM friendship for any one among theijf, unless it hap- 
-pened that one had fallen off a ladder or broken^ limb in 
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the woricsliop. But' yet I had a friend who consoled me and 
sustained me through all,” siud he, raising his eyes towaixls 
the setting sun^so slightly that no due hut myself would have 
observed it. 

“ You will tell me about^that next Sunday ? ” said I, rising 
to take leave of liim, “will you not, Claude ? # You have told 
me enough already to make me sorrowful the whole week.” 

“ Oh, sfr, we must never be sorrowful,” returned he, with a 
bright smile, wliich contrasted strangely with his narrative; 
with the solitude aroimd him, and the green graves under 
our feet. “ We must never be sorrowful, for sorrow tikes the 
strength out of the arms ; and then life is so small a thing, 
that it is not even worth stopj)ing to weep over. All 'will 
end well, sir j be sure of that. It is only needful to Avait for 
the appouited hour, either here below or in ‘ that, other 
time.’ ” 

“What do you mean by ‘ that other time V ” said I, 

“ That which will never end,” replied lie. ♦ 

' We sepju'atod like two friends whose eyes say, as they 
take leave, “ let us meet again.” 


CHAPTER X. 

« 

I i^oVED this poor man, and he loved me, far beneath him 
as J was in philosoidiy, in sensibility to supernatural things, 
in abstraction, and in resignation, and plunged as I was in 
the current of human thoughts, above which l^e shone lilce at 
mountain-top above the mist. Nevertheless, we had some- 
^ing in common between us, — ^tho sensation of the divinity 
in nature. This was the magnet that attracted me towards 
Les Jluttes, and made Claude* endure my long visits. I 
went up to h^s retreat a week after my last visit. 

I found him occupied in hiving a swarm of bees. The 
Bwarjd was whirling round in the limpid air over his head, 
^rivingv^tt the Same time to take to flight and to remain in 
the enclosiih!*e. It seemed to struggle between two ?fpposing^ 
il^t^ests of liberty, the other of 'regret, "When it had* 
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^lottled on a plum-tree, Claude swept it with his hnads, with- 
out being stung, into the hollow tnink of a pine-tree which 
he had prepared for his bees. ' ^ 

# Hero is a new family which has come to me this week, 
.sir,” said he. “It has not come without being called at' its 
aj)pomted hour. See,” lie added; showing me about twenty 
^liants of sainfoin in hower, “ the tabic was sjiread .for all 
these guests invited to the feast by tlie good God : is it not 
so?” horded. .■ j- 8 4 

“ the house also,” said I to him, pointing to the hol- 
lowed tnmk already ]jhiced by him on two stones. But how 
> is it, Claude, that you keep your face untouched and your 
Inulds safe among that cloud of flying darts, which would,* 
pierce me with thousands and thousands of wounds?” 

“It must be because tliey have known me from mo^.ho^s to 
daughters, from hives to swarms, and even before they came 
out into the siih for the first time. It seems as if their 
mother, or it may^be God, had said to them, ^Do not hurt him 
who wishes you well.’ People think that animals have no 
education j bnt this is quite a mistake. * Why is it then tliat 
flights of rooks allow themselves to bo approached by a man 
who is carrying a sliining ploughshare over his shoulder, but 
take flight at the appearance of one with a gun under his 
arm? IJo you not suppose *tJiat their father and 'mother 
-have taught them what gunpowder is ? Arid small fishes, 
sii’ j I often amused myself on Sunday, when I was a boy, 
with catching them in my hands at the edge of the stream, 
putting them in my hat, au<J dropping thorn down on the 
grass at a distance from the water. Very well 1 though it 
was so fardrpm the bed of the rrtream, and though the height 
of the grass hid the sight of the y^-atgr from -the^n, they^all 
returned to it of themselves, without losing their' way, sir. 
How^could they have done, sp if it had not beeii taught them 
when they came ont of the egg ? ” 

We talked in this manner for a Jong time on the phd^ 
nomena of animal intelligence, and then I insensibly a 
more serious turn to the conversation. • He lent himself to 
“ this, because he felt tjiat it was not so much a human as a 
^divine curiosity which drew mo towards him ; the happiiiess, 
*that is to say, of taUdng with him concerning <3rodi 
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Such was the attraction between this man and me. I did 
iiot^casily detach my thotightp drom him. W}imj from tiuf 
cii<l of my garden, or tlie upper parts of my woods, situated * 
on the opposite side of the valley, in* the pilence of tl^e 
middle of the day, I heard the reguj^r* stroke of the luuson’s'' 
hammer, nay ear received this sound as a murmur luorr. 

. of a poor insect called man who hollows the rock, prijbes tlic 
o:niih, and stu4ics the sky, there, to sock him who calls him 
Y/ithottt ceasing, And flics him eternally, his God ! I pai<f to 
niysoli' “Every stroke of that man’s clusel is also an efibri of 
Jiis mind to enlarge itself in proportion to the gj’eat i.loa 
ai't<'i*,wdiic5h lie is struggling.” 1 asked tlm question, of myself 
cuiisciontiously, — of myself, who, .-with all my superior ad van-* 
t .irjL^t^s, have used my tongim anti my oyes in spea-king, rcadbig^, 
and writing of God at iilll times and in*all languages, what 
ideas this unlearned soul could have eoncoLvcd alone and iin- 
a.s.»i*sted of the sovereign being. 

1 wae then nattirally led, when I again found mysedf with 
liim, to renew oiur conversation on this* subjeef ; besides, I 
sa^ that this wBr*^ the natural inoluiationoflus soul, oveiflo wing 
^vith instinctive piety, and ready at tlic slightest toiech to let 
it gush ibi-th. I sat down, therefore,, on the saiiie place in 
which I had talked .to v,him about Denise, and when he had 
finished ])lacing his hive* upright on the stand, he returned 
and seated lumsclf at a little distance opposite to me ; for, 
confiding and aimplc as - Claude was in' his manners and 
dangmige, he was not familiar. He possessed, that natutal 
politeness which commands respect by always sljowing it, 
He*kSpt his distance like a good foot soldier, whose^jloce H 
is neidier to allow himself t^ be overtaken by him. who 
marches behind- him, nor to trej^i on the foot of him Vho 
i»*ai[*Ches bef<»» him. He felt' and noted his •place in the 
<nrcatio», m he felt and noted the. place of othei^. A sense 
of qjropiiety, that wassail his own, and not acqi^rod, en-’ 
vcloped ■with a natural dignity. * You eould see that ho 
fblfc himself little ainong men, but resjJected himself in God. ' 
The following Jb rlMrly lit(^aUy onr conversation of that • 

> ^ ‘‘L ^ You told me, plaude, a week ago, in relating your sor* 
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rows to me, that you had a friend into whose bosom you 
poured them all ^ niid who a little softened them during 
your long absence from Ta*s Huttos. Who was this friend ‘ 
who thus aupidiod.the place .of your mother, Denise, your 
mmintain, and even' yoiir lieart, wlych yoif had left there ? 

' He, I am very bold, su*,^ perhaps, to have dared to use 
that narncj ; he will j)ai*don me, sir ; — it was the good 
God.* ^ ‘ 

/. And who had sjK)ken to, you of liim ? 

Hq. Scarcely any one, sir ; hut it was ho himself who*had 
all my life spoken in my heart. ♦ ^ ' 

I. And wliat did he say. to^ou ? and what did you say to 
him in those inward communings with him, which rendered 
you so patient under your own sufferijagsi and So serviceable 
to otliers ? 

He, What he said to ine, sir, it would bo quite impossible 
for mo to tell you, for God does, not speak the language of 
learned men like you, nor the pOftois of simple men like.me^ 
1 know not how lie made himself heard by my feeble spirit, 
but I heard him within me, when I retired from the noise of 
my comi>aiuons to liAen to him,* as we hear from this spot, 
sir, the great universal murmur which rises from the valley,' ' 
without knowing whether it is produced by persons’ voices, 
steps of men, leaves, w«aters, plants gro>ying, birds singing, 
men breathing ; y<it, knowing that it is produced by some- 
thing living ; or wlicnce this sound , 

Well ! this low sound from the presence of the Lord in 
his creUturos and in mcj, I- have luq)pily always heard it, as I 
tell^ you ; and I sa/ ** lia]>pily,” sir, for without it I should 
have belie ved,inyself dea<l, — I should have thought that my* 
breast was a grave where a 'Soul was burieeb jvhich still 
lived alouf', 'A'ith only earth-^worms for cojaj>auy. I should 
have tljrov/n myself into the fil^t quarry that’ I met with, 
that* ! might crusli tny mind aiid my head against the points 
of the rock. But thanks to -this feeling of the presence of 
God, and to his low but clear voice that I ^icard, especially 
‘when I bad nothing *to. dc\and wont at night to the place 
where T slepjt; in the warksho|> under the shed 5 thanks to the 
goodueis wliieb he then showed moj and Iwis always shown 
mo, in saying some sw<^ words to ‘my heart, I always Mt 
consolation. Man is like an infant they rock, in bis 
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cradle, sin^ng words to Idin that he docs not understand, 
till lie smiles after Ins tears. Is it not Jnic, sir ? I was 
like that. I never know what the good God sftiid to me ; hot 
oiily to hear him from afar off comfoi’ted me, sustained mo, 
made me patient ajid liopeful. It appears, sir, that tlie least 
word from on higli within us, spreads, only from the echo in 
our hearts, much liglit, ‘comprehension, faith, and peace, 
throughout our imbecility, our mist, and our trouble. It 
must bo so, I think; for that word- which jnade allrtho wwld 
by only calling all the creatures one after the joflior, and 
making them apjic^ir ^md answer, — think what its, strength 
must be ! AnA.when it deigiyj to make itself hoard by poor 
worms of tbe earth such ns We are, tliink ^ that must not* 
console us in onr nothingness ! 

L Oh yes, Claude, I do not doubt it ; you hca.rd within 
you the echo of the eternal wgrd, ‘better peihaps than any 
other man, ignorant, though you are, according tb tfie ideas 
of men of the world. You had, betwemi you and this word, 
ISnly the sound of your hammer, — ^we have tliat of the world ; 
but still, how did you know that God spoke to youj* soul, 
and by wliat signs did you feel that he thus conversed alone 
with you ? . “ ' 

lie. It was thus, sir. There came ideas to^me that T had 
never conceiyea of myself/ and that no one had ever said to 
me : there ai'ose within me warni emotion out of my heart, 
which no hand had ever touched ; there spread within me 
a* sort of intoxication, though I luid never ta-sted wine. 
ThenT hoard all sorts of obscure tilings, impossible to repeat 
with the few words that my mother taught me when I came 
into the world. % do not know how it was said to me, 
but it was said. I am, I live, I endure, 'I create, 1 see, 
I hear, I Idve, I console, I come, and all comes to me, and 
all that has begun in me ends in me! And when all that 
began in mo shall have returned to mo, all will be powerful? 
happy, and eternal,* by me and with me ! * And I am neither 
great ndr little, for I am all things to everything and every 
C3*eatiire ! And" I despi^ nothing,:and I measure nothing ; 
and nothing ia either gr^t or little with mo; for with me, 
who anii ’ Vithput measipe, the small md the great not 

^ exist ! and I am thy fa^er I am 4he father of the sun 

which is over thy head f and I am thymother as I am the 
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mother of the stars wliicli are in the depths of thy Urma^ 
ment ! and I am thy judge as I am tlie judge of all that 
accomplishes or transgresses my laws in intention ! and I am 
thy friend as I am the 'friend, of all that has issued from my 
own life to live ! and I am thy consoler, for it is by my will 
and for my will that thou -sufFerest ! and thou mayest speak, 
td me as to a faithful fnend, foVi, T hear thee before thjii 
speakest ! And I am liigh* and I am low, and^I am before 
and 1 am after ; and I lun an ocean wherein thou mayest 
throw all thy desires, thy sorrows, thy hopes, without any . 
fear that a single breatli, a single drop of thy sweat, or a 
single tear will be lost, for I restore back eveiytliing. I am the 
heaven .of all, the depths of all, the shore of all, and notliiiig 
can flee front me except into nonentity ; and nonentity is only 
a word of shallow men 1 ^hero is no nonentity ! i iill it ! 
My time nayio is life !” 

And a* thousand things like that, sir, which I heard, and 
which I believed J understood a little^ fur as* they, were 
above my comprehension. And after this word had moved 
me a little,, as the stroke of the boll stirs the air by the 
viliration of the metal, before difiiishig in it tlie music of the 
angdus among the leaves, which tremble as tbo music pjisses 
through them ; after, I say, sir, this woi*d liad tlnillcd Ine 
for a moment, it shed over me a music, a peace, a light, so 
great, that it might have been said, so happy did I feel, that 
a star had descended from the sky to lighten my inner 
spirit, or that a hand had tuned all the strings of my heart, 
head, aird body, as the organist tunes his threads of brass and 
hi's j)ipes, so that I myself Ijecame an instrument which 
sounded true, and upon which the hand of God njight almost 
,play within mo ! . 

These were sweet moments in the midst of my sprrc»w, 
sir ; they sometimes made tears flo\y from jny bodily eyes, 
but they wiped the tears away from my soul when my poor 
heart wept too much over the memory of Denise. And, 

. besides, I accustomed myself to pray without ceasing. 

L You think, then, tliat the Lord is like a man who does 
not exactly know what he wills, and who ^ows himself to be 
influeifted this wajf oj the other way liy prayer, and the 
tears of the last speaker? 

Oh no, sir; but I think that God, when he created 
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11 H to do his will, foresaw that we should have need pf pin-yer, 
and that, during "bur sojourn on >the earth or elsewhere, he 
liimaelf g?ive to hla poor creatures, such as we are, an instinct 
to ask of him what we desire, were it only to maintain us in 
a state of adoration, desirol and gratitude, before him con- 
tinually. He does whatever he wills ; Jmt wo do all that'ho 
i»mj>i7‘os withjn us when Ve pra^ to liiiu. ’ To ask and' to 
‘ rocoivo, is not this the whole of man's life, sir 1 Why then ' 
should not-we, who ask everything from those who hav'o so 
little to give, ask* without ceasing^ of him who has every-, 
thing? 1 know very well that it* is said, “ But the whole 
Will of God is eternal and immutable like * himself; it m 
therefore useless to seek to change it by prayer.” But, as 
t<j jno, I think that he foresaw from all eternity that wo 
should ask him by prayer for such hr such a gvajoef and that' 
he also granted it in advance from eternity i» antwer to 
' the prayer that we should make to him, in such a manner 
as that this so-called change in his will is only at bottom 
tijo ctenjal aiCcomi>lishment of it. I sometimes *sfiy to 
n}yself : ‘‘The Lord is like the architect of a dome of iron such 
as I have seen,* in which room is left between the matcnals 
that compose its frame-work, in ord^r tliat the iron may 
freely stretch or' shiink according to the wvoson, without risk 
of iiijuriug its inecUanism.” This plan of the heavenly arehi- 
tcct, sir, which gives, effect to his immutable iviU by giving 
etfocfc to the invocation of Ihen'^ I believe is acoomplislied 
by ])rayer. 1 say it very obscurely, but‘ we are all at fault 
IV lion wo talk of God. Besides (hd* continued), even though 
it should be useless, it is always so consoling to raise our 
wx>rds upwards. 

/. And what 'prayers did you, make to him oftenest, 
Claude?- •- 

* 7/c. Oh ! T should sooner recall, sir, the impression of every 

breath which has passed nyr lips since I began’to^iive than 
the words apd sounds of all the prayers that I have addressed 
1o liim^ for truly almost as many prayciu have*issued froih my 
honi-t. Indeed, my heaart has -swelled within me wdth its* 
sighs. / - * ■ ' * , 

first; I know the prayer that my jpaother tanght^e by 
heai*t wdien I was Uttle^fcho -prayer of Jesus Christ, which 
to men as a language that would be heard above ; 
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Our Father, which art in heaven I” — You know ? It con- 
tains almost all that wo can ask for. It is liko p« piece of 
money in the pocket, for wliich they'Avill give yon a bit of 
bvea-d everywhere. ^ ^ 

I: But, every one. ought to make hi« own prayers, Claude, 
for each has Ins own' wants. What prayers did you most 
]>abitnal ly. make for yourself 1. ' , >ir 

lie. Oh, they wowj as cMcrent as day from night. They 
were according to ^hc time, the wind, the sun, tlie rain — 
according to the impressiem that I received from everything ; 
it was rather a conversation 'than a prayer : I breathed 
alonfi, — that was all. * • 

/. And what "did you most frequently ask in your 
prayers? • ' * 

^ J/S. Ah ! sir, you know veiy well without my telling you. 

J asked "firsh daily bread and peace of heart fqr my mother, * 
my brother^ my dster, and Denise, that the good jGrod would 
visit thorn at J^es Huttes night and day, winter and Summer, 
spring dnd autumn, and that he would spread a blessing 
upon eofdi of their days ; above all, that they might have no 
soiTOW because of me. 

/. And what did you ask for yourself ? 
lie. Oh, not much for myself ; I want so little. T only 
asked to spMid my life in serving those more unhappy than 
• myself, to pass my time honhstly in the. state in' which ^God 
had placed me in this world, and to be re-united with Dcuisb 
in his bosom, to love him and to love one another without 
end. As to all the rest, everything was the same to me ; a 
God — a love — anjetemity — ^that might well be sufficient to 
a poor peasant like me, I have never kad' an- ambition for 
riches, nor science, nor fqr commanding others. I have only 
felt -the need ©f loving and of .rendering happy, according to 
my power, Hhose' abound me. 

/. You say you liave never had an ambition for' science J 
buf that Being on -Whom you have meditated ever since you 
were bom^is the supreme science. -Have you never sought 
to hear him spoken of by those more learned* than yourself, 
.to know the diffiirent names that have beeh given ‘him in 
the didlu'imt ages of thg! earth, in ^e different Ifinguages and 
vsu*ious worsliip of its people I In a word, ryott who wem 
all love and all prayer before the Sovereign Kulor of us all. 
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(lid you not recitfe before him any act of faith in him, a credo, 
ae they say in Xiatiii in church ? And what was that cr&lo 
that you doubtless coinx)oscd for yourself in your perpetual 
adoration ? • , 

iiTe. Oh, sir, niy credo Vas not long. It con^sted hut of 
few words •: « Thou art before all, thou art everywhere, and 
• thou wilt be after all. I came out from thee, I shall be 
recalled to thee ; I can know nothing without thee. I desire to 
"believe nf thee that avhich it will please thee- to make known 
to mo ; I cannot see farther .than my eyes will enable me to 
do. Jt is for thee to paint thine, image iipon them as thou 
wiit, that I shoiild adore thee. My spirit is narrow, I wauM 
willingly onhirgc it ; thou wilt enlarge it continually. Make? 
me believe that which thou wilt. Thy insect tjiat tl)(m 
seost there, balancing itself on its wings over moss,‘caa4not^ 
nsay its credo to the sun, cannot say to it; ‘Thy rays are this or 
that,’ but it says, ‘ I feel that thou art warm, and I bless 
thee.’ ” I was as. simple as that fly, sir, and my credo was 
similar, I think, in the proportion which man boars to an 
inaoot. 

I. But did no one speak to you of that God whom you 
so much loved, and teach you to adoro hhn and scrye him in 
such c»r such a faith ? 

lU. No, sir ; there wei^e no chuix'hcs ojien anil no jnnests 
paid by the republic in those times. Every one believed 
wha^ he pleased, and worshipped God accoitling to his fancy. 
There were soihe, even, who did not adore him at* all, 
}>ooause‘ they sjAid that the priests had taken the part of 
kings and rjiders in oial'er to get them on their side, and 
thus to ppj^ess the earth in his name.* And though it 
sjiould be so, I said to them, “3s it a reason denying your 
father, that men * have giv<m him a false name, or made a 
false god ill his name? ’’ These nien^ who were called atheists, 
created much compassion in me, believe me, Jt seemed to 
,me that they were more blind in soul than Gratieu in -his 
eyee. I avoided them as much as I couldj and I prayed for 
them, in "particulaa*, as for creatures moi*o unhappy thiui 
iOn tlie <5ontrary, I felt myself attracted, towards 
. those who had a religion, no matter of what kmil, aif>d who 
knelt tefbr# something, no matter what, provided it was 
and in good faith, be<3ause, I said to myself : 
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“ They have inward eyes like me, thijy sec thc good God luidcr 
one figure or another j they, at least, try to see him, to 
’ know and to adore him J This does them honour, and makes 
them good : for it is po^ible to be very weak, but not to bg 
wicked, when one believes oneself in the ptcsence of the 
supi’eme goodhess,” I was glad, without knowing wlij", wBen 
they opened the temples again, and when tlie nation once 
more acknowledged a God, and all the forms of worship 
which were freely allowed. “Ah!” said I to myself “we 
are. now a people ; before, we we^e only a herd.” 

/. And did you tlicn choose a religion for yourself, to 
hoftour and servo God with idxis or that sect in a chiu'ch, 
in a temjdc, or an association of brethren in sympathy with 
one another; to render homage and obedienoo to the 
► sovereign master ? * 

He. No, sir, I made none at that time, either with myself 
or others. I prayed and served all alone, according to my 
own idea, because, you must remember, 1 t^as moving con- 
tinually from workslioj) to worksliop, from town to towji, from 
one distjrict to another’, 'and 1 frequented all kinds of 
societies among my fellow workmen, wdio liad every kind of 
religion here I found philosophers, there Catliolics, tlioi’o 
IVotostants, there men mth no faith at all. Each set^e- 
clai-ed their own opinions, and denounced others, while tliey 
. W^aited for the time to persecute or kill them. 1 was not 
capable of judging among them. Only this 1* said within 
myself : “ "V^at grief and wMt shame that all these pe(.)ple 
should abuse one another' in this manner in the name of 
their common father I and what a crime and impiety it is 
that they should all call for geiisclarrym, executioners, and 
scaffolds, to imnpsojn, torture, and kill those who do not sec 
their cloud in tne sky of the same colour and form as they 
do. If any among these religions is really of God, it must 
be the most merCiful among their^; for a religion which, 
imprisons, burns, and cursefi, cannot flow from a good source, 
or must have been veiy Inuch changed on itp way, and 
instead of giving jmen the water of heaven to drink, gives 
them the blood shed by executioners.” The only catechism 
I had t^en lb enlighten me amidst all these religions through 
• which I passed from one country to another, was : “ Adonj 
j|,ud pmy with evciy one, and believe only with yourself’ ' 
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Fot it is always good to adortj aiid lo frt av witb othor men, 
but, sometimes, it is evil to believe with them, for they 
believe things agaiiiKst iiaturo, and coiitraiy to the 'gi'eatness^ 
and goodness of God I In a word, as I said to myself,' “Let 
them say what they like, without disputing with them about 
what you dp not knew, nor they either : beliewe that whicli 
is good with alVaiid reject what is evil!” This was the iA>or 
man’s eatechisiu that I made for myself, sii*. And if you sfiy 
to me, but who taught ydu to distinguish that which is good 
from that which is evil 1 — Ah, §ir 1- I should not know very 
well . how to answer you, ^ It ^was a voice within me, which 
I did not cause to speak, biit^wluch spoke of itself, aild ^d ‘ 
yes or no, without dispute in my breast. It was the voice 
whicih learned men call conscience, and we iioor people call 
the great good j^ense. It does not argue, but, nevertholeas, ^ 
' it does not, deceive. Tt says no word, but knows how to 
judge all things 1 There must be a last word in the depths 
of man’s heart, sir, when he debates with.himselt^ ajad knows 
not to whom to listen. Well, his conscience, this is the last 
word I And this last word "of |lll,4t is God who lias written 
it within us, as men write the direction on sign-posts on the 
road, that jicojile may ndt lole their way. 

iPliere was an Old stonemason, an Hungarian, by birth, who 
had worked at I know not how, many churches, temiiles, 
chapels, minarets, mosquas, pagodas, and pyramids, through- 
out the world from a country which he called Indian .into 
EgyjJt, Turkey, Hmigaiy, Giimaiiy, Bolne, ami Strasburg. 
There was no God for whom ho had not hewn *a stone, so 
that he.w'as very sure, as he used sometimes to say, laughing, 
to find a friend in eveiy part of Paradise. He had taken 
mo into lus friendship, because of my youth, my igiiorance, 
and my good conduct, winch made me rafRer seek compa- 
nions among” my old than my younjg fellow workmten, 

^ beoauso there is always jnore sfigar in tbe#ripe fruit lhan the 
" green. He knew how^o read, and I did not. He liad the 
Hndnesa t4<:i^ad to me on Sundays out of his prayer books, 
and histories of primitive times, that I listened to 

with eohtinual pleasure and astonishment. Some of those 
histoids made 0ne.^adore the goodness of Qod, ethers caused 
tears of eompassipn over adventures of poor fainSlies l^o,. 
feeding their animai% and cultivating idmir furrow, lik<» 
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tw, in tlAO ' Tlioi*«3 wove others whicli creatccl asto- 

iiisliment by telling of niwltitudea of gods, iriarrijigea of gods 
witli tlio daiighters of caiili, doeeptiojLs, evil actions of 
clifferont gods, vlio were guilty of tricks, st]*atiigeins, jiu'd 
crimes towards men. These books, 'which came from J udia^ 
Arabia, -Greece, and 1 do not know. where, made me think 
a«d ponder oy^v that heap pf lies, mixed with that heap of 
trutlis pepiiitted by God,' and thus thrown befoi’e as by the 
ancients, in order that wo should be eternally obliged, to 
setsk the gold dust in the pUe of sand with the sweat of otiv 
brows. 1 said to myself; “It is the will of God, th^n, that 
tjie sonl should work like the body to find its nourishment, 
since' ho has not winnowed the corn himself, but has thrown 
it fco us mixed with the chaff, and since he makes as many 
weeds as cars of corn grow in the best-cultivated fields/’ 
This astonished me, but did not shock me, sii*. God is the 
master ; he knows wliy he has so ordered it ; periiaps it is 
that we might think constantly of him, as wo advance 
towards a perfect knowledge of him step by step ; Jbr, 
indeed, had wo arrived at a perfect knowledge of him at the 
first step, we should not advance,* we should not. seek any 
more, Now, to liv® is to seek. * * Is it not so ? 

One finds, however, sometimes, in far-distant ages '■and 
places, trjrffhs and holy thoughts, which satisfy for centniios 
and centuries that hunger after tnith jind holiness wliich 
©od has" placed within men. Thus, this old man read to 
me by chance, some thoughts, as he called them, of great 
ancient sages inspired above other men with wisdom from 
on high. Tliero were some of ,, them whose names I liavtt 
retained, sucli m Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Confucius, 
Oiccro. These men, sir, had some thoughts on God which 
lighted up, so to sj^eak, the night of my spiri^as the snow 
that has fallen from heaven for a thousand years on Mont 
Blanc, and has never melted, sheds flight every morning and 
evening on the still dark plain of the flat country* 

But^ beyond alh there was a little book wliose i)ages we^ 
curled 'Ond torn, from haying been read and re-read by tH^ 
old man, and put of wliieh he always itiad to me, in conclu- 
sion, sennoDB BO sweet, that l^iey seemed to^ come from an 
elder 'Brother speaking to his yoynger brothers, and parables 
•0 simple, so near the oorth, that they seemed to oome from 
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a inother who would lower the branch to let her chiltl gather 
the nuts. It was the New Testament, sir, which I have 
known better and practised better, since* I have heard pages 
of it read, and lessons of good conduct drawn from it- in our- 
clujrches. , • * 

Ah ! * how I loved that dmhe man, sir, who came, they 
knhw not whence, and associated, when quite young, with 
ilie poor ; rejecting no one, talking with fishennen and 
gardeners, as he would with the learned ; pardoning, in the 
name of God, despised but lepentant women ; caressing little • 
children ; untiringly teaching his people ; sacrificing himself, 
to the vengeance of the Jewish priests, who persecuted him, 
because they were darkness, and be was light ; and finally 
allowing hbiiself to b(i crucified by the rulers of the country. . 
Why ? That he might not lie to his Father, who spoke in 
him, and that he might purchase, at the price of his blood, a 
purer worship for his Creator. Ah ! what^beautiful ideas of 
God did he teach upon the Mount 1 How deeply was it felt 
that here was a true teaching, a word,’* as it is written, 
a rising of tho sun over the soul of a world lost in dreams 
•of fidse gods I How truly was lie whom ho revealed the true 
God, the only God ! Without father or mother,, without 
country or navion, without friends or enemies, Muthout anger 
or thunderbolts, the lather, mother, and l>rotlier of all, of 
pagans as well as Hebrews, of the learned and the ignorant, 
of the high and the low ! A^id how worthy of Him was hjis 
proplfcet ! How deeply was he filled with tho Fathers loyo 
for the creation ; for he desired to create anew the corrupt 
world, fuU as it was of lies, and of false gods, by giving his 
own life for it ! Is it possible to show moi’e love to the 
Creator and tQ men ? To die, that men may worship Grod more 
holiJy j To die, tliat He may shine more clearly on tho 
world ! , love coula be greater ! Eire is known by its 

heat* His soul must have seen God very brightly, in order 
to be inspired by that brightness which burned within him, 
*to offer Majftself as ^ch' a sacrifice to .his Father for his 
'brothers, and by the hands of his brothers ! '^Behold a w(yrd 
of God f Behold a son of the Father ! Behold a brother of 
all wlio have been borp, or shall be born of woman,” said 1, 
wh^ the, old ihan finished ngeading. See, also, liow a drop of ^ 
his ft'om the cross upon the sand, has so peno- 
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trated even to the centre of the earth,. that she still qiuvers 
iiiidci* it for these two thousand years; and how liis word has 
not ceased to resound, and will be mingled for over with all 
other words, which will come, we know not whence, to add 
their sound to his, until the uiune of (iod sbiill be supreme 
on this globe of cjuth, and in those globes of lire T* 

The old man siiiiled when he hoard me, ignorant a.s 1 am, 
^ speak thus of .the New Testament. *Hc was very, glad to 
see the good seed ttike root in my j)Oor sj>irit. . 

This was the way we talked while we joad, and T felt the 
echo within mo, like the nave of an empty church, where 
the stones that f?cho the voice of tlic priest seem to repeat 
the holy words, wliich, nevertheless, they do not com- 
prehend. • 

I ofterwards understood the old man's woi*ds better. 
Meanwhile, liis reflections calniod mo whik^ they astonished 
me. Knowing nothing of the religions of oilujrs, I made a 
rule for myself to distinguisli the good from the evil. I said to 
myself : “There is ti’uth and falsehood in all, — ^thcrc is the 
word of Gdd, there are the inventions of men. Tfow shall wc 
sejmrato tnith from falsehood, in ordtir to kiiow that tlie 
Lord is here and man is there 'i It is very easy even for a 
jioor man : he has only to discover by his conscience where 
good is and where evil is. Where good is, there is God : 
wh^e evil is, there is man. Truth cannot produce evil, any 
more than light *can produce darkness, or a dove hatch a 
viper. If, then, out of miy form of faith there proceeds 
hatred, persecution, contempt, extermination, it is not from 
God. If there proceeds love of your neighbour, mutual 
support, compassion, self-sacrifice, the worship of the one God 
in spirit and in truth, it is all from him I And I shall pity 
the first without wishing them evil, /ind shall believe and 
adore with the second.” 

It was thus, sirf that in my lowliness I tried to make a 
religion for myself’ and to serve my Creator according to his 
will with my small powers. 

And it was then I said to myself: “But it is not siifliclent 
to think of liim and pray to him as you do when you rise, 
and ']|ihen you lie down, and wlien you rest at noon, aftca 
eating your bread in the shade ; you must show him besif’i 
that you arc a faithful workman in his house on the earthth ; 
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you are willing to serve without pay, except your bread ; and 
that you will give all your wages to those who are weaker, 
more sick, or poorer than yourself. ** And you would scarcely 
believe, sir, how much better the Lord paid my day’s labour 
into iny heart, than the citizen or the master into my purse. 
It seemed to me that all the money that I took, not for my- 
self, bpt that I might cany it in the evening to the wounded, 
or the sick ; to the wife, cCildi'en, or infinn father and 
mother of my brother workman, jn^hlc np a purse full of 
silver and gold which tlie good God himself emptied into my 
liahds in the night, and the sound of this money in my efus 
always gave me new heai*t to work. 

And when my brother workmen said to me, But if you 
keep nothing for yourself, what will you do in your old age, 
Claude “ Oh !” 1 replied, “ 1 have a brother and sister at 
Les Huttes who will take me in and sup})oi-t me in my old 
age. This is why I need not think of myself : my father 
thought for me. T have a little projpei-ty. I do not mean to 
marry. . If I did, I should be obliged to earn money atid 
economize for my wife and children.” And when my com- 
rades and their sisters mid to me, Why will 3 ^ou not marry, 
Claude ? There arc plenty in the comitry who would have 
you for your good heart and strong ann !” Tlien, sir, I 
answered nothing ; 1 became red and })ale by turns as I 
thought of Donise, and went away to look at the river flow- 
ing on, or to run among the clouds on the high mountains. 

I went back thoughtfully to the village, not having dared 
on that day to probe deeper the heart of the poor store- 
maaon. 


*CHAPTEK XI. 

t 

I. 

I WENT Up the following Sunday, and found him at the end 
of the ravine, near the place where his blind brother had 
&llen down, or thrown mmself from the top of the precipice 
on the bight of his despair. He was seated near geats, 
which browsed on 'the ends of the young branches tha^^hung 
ovme the rocigr po&its at the brink of t& ravine. The noise 
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tli(3y }imde tearing doMni tlio Leaves, and di.s])]acing the 
gravel with tliou’ little sabots of boriij and tlK‘ sligld. nmrniiir 
of the rivulet over its pebbly 1 mm I, prevented (Jtaude from 
hearing ure. Ho ^v?ls at the foot of a servlee-tiMje, the liglit 
and finely-shaped leaves of whieli raiiicd doNvn upon him ami 
fipon the grass around him, line rays of snnshiiie amidst tlio 
sliado like living glow-worms pursuing each otlier by^iight 
on the l)anks of a stream. MiiltiUules of birds snug, wlnstiod, 
Avarbicd, fl(jw ajuoiig the branches* of oak, ash, beech, and 
vdld choiTy over his licad. Some flowers, of the lands that 
love darkness and dampness, variegated here and tlau-e tJio 
ragged cavp<‘t of turf, and hung in Uifls and Umchc^s over 
the deei>est part of tlui ravhui, as if to hi'eatla; IIk^ v*aj)Our of 
the water, to whieli they imjiarted a. seen!, in return. The 
air of noorj, faJUng from a calm and snnny sky, penetrated 
through the leafy dome overhead, and warmed tlu^ ordinary 
coolness of the mvino. Only small ]K>rtious of blue, sky. 
could bo seen tlirotigh the branches, and tlie givcuness of the 
leaves appeared more vivid hnd ilec]) in contrast witli the 
tirmainont. Insects rose in clouds fj'um tin' wati'r bvery time 
that a bird flow down to driuJs: there, 'i'liey floated ^iko 
•living Juist above the foam of tlie. stretun ; and wdion a ray 
of suit fell upon them, the brilliant e,olom\s of tludr wings 
glittered like raiidiow^s arching over eascadijs of overflowing 
Hfe. ^ 

. ^ 11 . 

ill the midst of this scone, investe-d with a much deeper 
enchantment to Claude’s feeling than to mine, since it was 
the scene of his infancy and of his whole life, an<l he clothed 
it with all his iinjiressions and reeollections, Claude aj^jjeared 
to be absorbed in iJie contcunpJation of all that sui rounded 
him. It might be said that lie was a living, gxowiiig, or 
petrifled ix^rtion of the place, and that lie .was as^inuch 
rooted there as the trunk of tlie tree against which he was 
leaning. J carefully avoided disturbing him by any impa- 
tient or piematurc sound ; I was eiuious to see this man 
live and to hear him breathe in the )iresence of God only. 

in fact, in that great presence, as he always was, 
through his thoughts and adorations ; but he did not suspect 
that there was an eye and an ear bci ween his soul and 
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Ho inicoiisciously traced lines on tlie sainl witlr tlie l»raneh 
of a imt-tree still coveml at tlie end witli loa\'es, Avliioli lu! 
held in his hand. He sent small )>ox*tions of ^^raNel or little 
stone? into the'water witli Ids foot, and seeuiod to listen with 
a kind of cliarni to the slightly )■^lainti^'e ringing sonnd 
which they made as tiny fell to the hottonn He called first 
one goat, then aiiotlun*, hy its name ; Le whistled to his dog ; 
he watched tlie fluttei ing of th<‘ rays on the water ; he loaned 
first on one arm, then on the other ; lie hy turns shut and 
ojioned his hoaty^ eyelid, as if to retain his thunghts, or to 
allow' them to eyaporatc^. Th(‘i-e wero long intervals during 
which his hroath w'as lieard no mor(‘, than if he were dead ; 
the»long and inexhaustihle respirations, as if ho would have 
poured out his life in one hroath. One could scje that hoth 
calm and emotion existed in that soul, and that it resembled 
the sca,.wdnch breaks its majestic intervals of silence hy 
equally. niaje,sti<3 undulations. An inward enthusiasju evi- 
dently weighed on him, as Qod, the invisible Father, bi’oods 
over his ocean. He* jirayed. 


IV. * . ; 

AVliat wmuld I not have given to tranjute into w'ords that 
mni’niurcd prayer, that mute invocation, wdiich thus passed 
between his lips and his heart ! Peo])le have never noted 
the palpitations of a simple soul, a thousand times more 
beautifid, without doubt, than the hymns of poets, and tli<3 
iefirned and studied prayers of those who make a jirofession 
of enthusiasm and contemplation. It was not granted to 
me to inter^iret anything beyond the impress of the inner 
feeling on ms expression, liis attitude, his gestures, and some- 
times' to hear the name of God, wdiich he 6ccasionally pro- 
nounced, at the same time ineUuiug his face or raising his 
eyes towards the top- of the trees. Hut in tlje accent with 
which he pronounced that name, there wa.s a complete ^reve- 
lation of the presence and the holiness of his Creator.^’ I also 
distmetly catfght the name of Denisd, and these w'ords 
,l»jp!Barted eight or ten times : ** Att thou there ? Dost thou 
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*see me ? Is. it thon, Dc^iiiso, wlio answei'cst me In nij ho\j 1 ] 
'Pell me when it will please tlio good (lod 1 o unite us again ‘t 
J am very inijiatient, perhaps; is it lad so? It is v(a'y 
wnnig of me not to. know how to wait the will of tlio inoHL 
High, whioh thou kj lowest now I But tlie Hiountaiu is so 
4onoly without thee ! Ohtaiii for Clandti ' the j>ity of Cod ! 
Denise! Denise! how long my life scorns!” — and* some 
other words, confused and hr»)kcn like these. Then, -as if he 
wore ashamed of his iinpatieuco, and blush od at having tlius 
given way to his swrow, he rose, wiped Ids eytjs, smiled sjidly 
at the sun Avhich lie saw over head at iho end of tlu! ra\ine. 
and slowly a’icended the slope on the side wlnn'o I was. I 
then rustled the leaves, and moved forward as if I had only 
just anived at Les Huttos, and as if 1 AN'ert; going to seek 
Claude in the enclosure among the rocks. At this sound lie 
recognized me, and sjduted me with his ca]> in his hand and 
his hair floating in the wind. 1 pressed ids hand with a 
feeling of true friendshi]), -the return of which, (»u his juvrt, I 
was conscious of, from the strong and trustful pressure with 
which he returned mine. • Wo went on, taJicing as we went 
of the beauty of the season and the serenity of the day, to 
scat ourselves under the grcuit chestnut, the iriuik and root:-? 
of which w'erc hollowed and calcined by tlui sln>phcvd’s firt s 
lighted when he was a boy. 


y* 

After having led back the convei*sation insensibly and by 
long and winding ways to himself itnd his past life, “ Well ! 
Claude,” I said to him, “wxtc you sufficiently happy in your 
life of devotion to your brothers during your torn* of France ; . 
and did you ihiijk of nothing besides Assisting them, of de- 
votion to God, and of the books which the old man read to 
you upon the ])erfections of tho Creator, and your destiny 
after this life ? ” 

“ Oh, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I tliought nuich alsp and too often 
of other things ; of my own country, the mountain, my’ 
mother, my brother, my little sister, and Denise. The more 
1 triejJ to di’ive away these ideas, which inade my hammer 
* hea^ 7 ■ in my hand*, and tho .taste of my bread bitter, the 
nioro did , they constantly return, in ^spite of myself* My 
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fellow-workmen langhcd iit mo mid called m<? in jest, 
dreamer' ^ Tell us, Claude,* said they, ^ liave you forgotten 
some one in the stars, or -lost soinetliing in the mountains, 
that y(m always look upwards and give these heavy sighsT 
I became I’c^d with fllushes, sir, and knew not what to 
ansAver. jAlas! it was only too tnie tliat I had left every- 
thing and lost evciything on the heights ; and always wlien 
1 W'ont out of 4he toivns to walk on my Sundays, or when I 
Avtis crossing the plains of a couutiy, I saw the tops f)f 
mountains like- these, and the smoke of a hut or cottage 
Msi ng behind ]»ines, T could not take rny eyes from -them, 
Wlnai I ])ut II [) niy Jiand to shade my eyes, that T might see 
'them better, f Ibuud jny fingers all “wet when 1 put sny hand 
down. I said lo inystdfj ‘Perhaps evoiy’^thing goes on there 
as it did ivith us ! There are, perhaps, mvines and rocks, 
goats browsing, wiiters that flow murmuring through the 
trench<‘S, a luuvrth on which they throw faggots in flower to 
make tlie soup for the family, an bid mother, a beautiful 
betrotlied, a Dijuise-I’ And then I felt my limbs so weak 
that 1 could not Avalk, and was obliged to sit down by the 
side of a ditch in front of those high mountain chains whence 
these thoughtf liad descHmded into my heart. In short, sir, 

T liad Avhat wo call the home .sicki^ess, nearly the only 
sickness that we moiinthinoers Imve. I suppose it comes 
because, as wo have little to love around us, we set ourselves 
to Ibve the s])ot of earth which lias borne ns. I think wo’ 
are like Ibis chestnut-tree, which, if it were transplanted, 
would x’cmoinbcr Avith lovo tlio soil that nourished its 

I'OOtS.”' 

YI. 

' And then, sir, at ‘ many periods feA^ery (Jay and night I 
allowed myself an instant of pain' and jdeasure by sajing to " 
myself, Let luo think freely of them ! What are they 
floing Aip there just at this moment, that ihy thoughts are upon 
them ? It is night; il^ey are coming home to the hut, they 
are lighfiug the fire' for supper, ft is morning ; they ui’e 
going out with their rakes and hoes over their shoulders to 
.work in the meadow or the Imrley-field, It is noon ; l^iey are 
eating together in the shade in the comer of the field. It is * 
ev0iing; tlmy are resting at the dohr, and perhaps they are 
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saying their prayers, and thinking of me while they pray ! 
It is spring ; they are washing the lambs at the fountain. It 
is .summer ; they have brought the sheaves with withered 
poppies hanging from them to the thrashing-floor before the 
house, and as thq flail falls on them, the dry stalks sound 
like threads of brass: Denise, my mother, and sister, 
with their naked fcqt, ,thrash them, whilst my poor brother 
shells the peas alone in a corner of the court, for fear of hurt- 
ing any one with his flail. It is autumn; they are thrashing 
the chestnuts. It is winter ; they are peeling the hemp, or 
cracking nuts to make oil, by the light of tiie little lamp 
in the shed among the sheep, for the sake of the warmth 
Ihit how many are there of them if Is my mother there 
still '? Is she very iu\icli bent with age ? Do *her hands, 
which had begun to gnnv tbin, begin to shake ? Are therd 
new children round fche women’s aprons, or in the ci*adles at 
the foot of the bed J?” Ah ! sir, I could never stoj) wl^n t 
once began to picture all these things to myself, and bring 
them before my, eyes, and ask myself all these questions, 
which I answered without 'knowing the truth, sometimes in 
one way, sometimes in another. They w ere like waking * 
dreaiiis, — ^nothing else ! 

YII. 

And tlie more time went on, the flistor did these thoughts 
cling to my spirit, like these ivies that cling the firmer to the 
walls the older they* grow. At last, I could somotin^es 
scarcely contain myself. I said to myself : “ Come ! I will 
return there to-mDrrow ; have not seven years passed away ? 
Have not enough snow-flakes and dead leaves fallen on 
path where we said adieu, — ^Denise and I ? Does she even 
think of me now, otherwise than as a sister thinks of her 
absent brother ? Has she not been married and happy for a 
long time ? Has she liot several little ones that hang by 
her gown, or that she carries ou her breast as she goes to- 
wards the rocks ? That fancy, which we hod for one another 
formerly, has it not passed from her heart thous^mds of times 
over, as the watex’-drops of tlie snows melting in spring have 
pass^ thousands of times through the water-course in the 
ravine, never to be drawn back again the same 1 Perhaps 
they would be very glad to see me ] Perliaps my mother 
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calls for me on her deaMi-bedP Perhaps they have more 
mouths to feed in the family than they have arms to dig, to 
sow, and to reap ? Perhaps they want a workman, and have 
no wages to give to a servant, and they say among themBelVes ; 

* Oh ! if Claude were here !* ** I seemed to hear them; sir, as 
if they had spoken in my ear or at my side. 

VllL 

At last, without being able to give any account of it to 
myself; I insensibly drew near my own country, like the 
moth that flies round a lamp, even while people try to pre- 
vent it from burning itself, I went from Toulon to work at 
Barcellonette in the Lower Alps ; then to Grenoble; then to 
^ the quarrfes of Vienne in Daupbine ; then to the quarries of 
Oouson, on the Sa6ne, where they hew the stones for the city 
of Lyons ; then to Belleville ; then to Villefrancho in Beau- 
jolais ; then to M^on, whence you can see the other side of 
the mountains where Les Huttes is situated, standing out 
dark gainst the evening sky like a half-ruined wall. Ah ! 
when! was once there, I still held back my feet by my will, 
but I could not restrain my eyes. The moment I raised 
thorn above the stone I was cutting, they travelled of them- 
selves towards those mountains. It was so diflicult, sir, to 
my to myself, " In seven hours’ journey you might satisfy 
yourself ; you might ho where jrou long to be ; you might 
see those whom you long to see ! But no ! you shall not go ; 
you shall conflne yoursdf to looking at your country from 
afiir I They khall not know yet that you. are liere, and that 
you have passed so near them !” 

IX. 

will say to me, '‘But did you <iever send them news of 
yourself, and did you receive no news from them First, 
sir, neither I nor any one in the house knew how, to read or 
wr^e, and then I never met with a single workman from the 
mdnntaih; who could tell me anything about* the country. I 
must tell you, besides, that wMle desiring so much to know 
all that had h^ipened to the family since my tour of France 
began, I yet feared to l^m it.‘ I know very well this is 
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a contl'adiclion ; but it is. so. Ha#e you never felt, some* 
times, that man is, so to speak, double ; and that while ono 
part of him .desires a thing, the other fears it, A single 
word from Les Huties, then, had never come to me all this 
time, and not a word Irom me had reached Lcs Huttes. It 
was to me like another world, where 1 had lived before my 
death, and that I should not see again till alter my resur- 
rection, 

X. 

But since l^had allow&d myself to be drawn by my own 
will, and, also, as it were against my will, to corae so near, 
and since I had been able to measure with my eyes all day 
long the small number of steps that it would be necessary to 
take to reach these mountaiiis and sec* the family again, I 
was no longer so completely master of my limbs nor of my 
will. I was sometimes almost mad witli my longing, sii* ; 
my heaili beat as if it would escape from my breast, and go 
there without me. 

I could liot sleep, or I slept as if I w^ore awake, seeing in 
my dreams all sorts of things about the house, which 1 could 
not banish from my eyes when I really a\vokc. I became 
still more silent than it had been my habit, to ]be- I 
longer felt an mclination to assist any one with my work, 
and to complete all, 1 scarcely prayed to God now, or if I 
did, I did not understand my own w'ords when I muttered 
my prayers. Oh ! it was a terrible time of my life ! I often 
repented of having come so near, and very often, in the night, 
I formed the design of leturning to Toulon or Bayonne, and 
remaining for ever so fax, so very far off, that I shopld never 
again feel the temptation which now w orked in my spirit. 
But when day returned, and I once more saw the mountain, 
it was all over with me, I Mt as if the soles of my feet were 
made of lead ; 1 could not go away. 


XL 

That was exactly how I lived during those fifteen miserable 
days ; and would to God that I had listened to the voice 
whiolrtield me back, instead of to that wliich called me to 
Les Huttes. But GM knows best. I could not help iL 
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One iiiglit that I was quite unable to shwp, and my temples 
l>eat against my pillow like the wings of a bird which is 
trying to break its cage, I started np, dressed myself, without 
giving myself time to think of anything' took iny bag oil niy 
backj and set off walking** across the country in the midst of 
the darkness, without feeling the ground und^r my feet, as^ 
they say ghosts walk. I was covered with perspiration, but 
it was as cold as though some one had throwm a pail of water 
over my head, "Betbre day broke on -Mont Blanc, I was at 
the foot of the mountains. I juseended by t^e paths in the 
pine-woods almost without broathifig, and without sitting 
dowji on any rock or stone. It seemed to me that I should 
mount and mount coiitiiiually, without ever reacjiing the top. 
Notwithstanding, when the sim had risen and warmed me, 
and the light of day had restored me to a little reason, I said 
to myself, “ >?^here aie you going, and what^are yop going to 
do 9 Do ynu even know if your mother is alive 9 If your 
brother, happy with Denise, will not see you come back to 
the house with a feeling of jealousy, knowing that Denise 
gave you her heart before your mother gave him her hand. 
How do you know if the sight of you may not trouble the 
heart of Denise 9 How do you know if all the happiness of 
the family ma.y not disappear at your arrival, as the. shade of 
the trees is driven away by the svgi 9 AilA if it sliould be so, 
to what end will you -have been courageous and good once, 
and absent so many years of ypur youth, to lose in one liour 
all the fruits of your suffering 9 Would it not lie better that 
they should all still believe you to be dead, as they must 
believe^ now, never having heard a word of you 9” — ^in *dlort, 
a thousaifd such things, j so that I made one step in ad- 
vance and went back t-^o, set off at a qiuck pace and then 
stopped, looking at the ground qud the points of my shoes, 
immpyeable, out of breatli, like a dead man walking. Ah ! 
sir, it was a sorrowful walk — as if I were ascending a 
Calvary 1 . . 

XIL 

Not being able to resolve ^ go back again, nor to decide 
that I would go on, and seeingj the noonday Sun so bright, 
^epherds^mig recognize ins from a distance, and 
the lipwfl of my return fco the country to I^s Huttes, I 
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dived into tLo thicket ii little on one Hide of the path, and 
•I'csted agaiiiHt- a rock, liidin^^ my face with iny haiidB, to 
reflect. said^T to myself, ‘‘I cannot go back, I have 

gone too fai\ IVly heart is drawn tliither by strings so strong, 
that if I tried to go the other way, it w^ould roimiin behind. 
Tormorrow J will sec my mother’s house ; J will know who 
is living and who is dc'ad under my father’s roof j I will not 
go away iintU the voi(ie of Denise has * 0 Tice more rejoiced tny 
eai's — ^if, at least, lienise still lives ! But I will not make 
myself seen ; 1 will wait here or thei’e till night has come ; 
I will w:alk1)ar<‘!bt»t ; 1 will liold in my breath, not to awidce 
the dog ; I will approach like a thicl) alas ! to steal a single 
look of those ^yhom I have loved so much, and so much 
regretted.” 

XIII. 

While I thus communed with myself, my face bent on 
the_ ground, seeing nothing and hearing nothiiig without, 
I suddenly heard a broken voice, whidi I seemed- to re- 
member, and which called to me from the path : .Here you 
ai’O, then, Monsieur Claude ! they said that you woi‘e dead, 
and that we should never see you. again in the country I It 
was not tnie, then 1 How hte^ a rich man you look now I 
a good jacket, a hal that Jooks quite new, and strong shoes 
with nails in them ! Give me a sou for charity’s sake. I am 
old /if on's ahfixe /” Trembling at the sound of this voice, I 
raised my head,* and recognized the poor idiot, who liad tra- 
velled. the mountains with his wallet on his back Since lu.s 
childhood, ancl who was, called in the country the Innocent, 
or mvm. Years had not changed him at all, except 
that the liair which appeared under his tattered woollen cap 
was white instead of grey, which it already was when I was 
a boy. Time glides over these poor idiot men, you see, sir, 
as the rain glides over the rocks, because they do not feel it 
I>ass. They are never old, because they are always childmi. 

Ah ! good day, my poor Innocent,” said I to him ; "you 
remember me, then ? But what are they doing at Ijes 
Huttes r - ^ ^ 

I trembled at his answer. 

"At Les Huttes r he replied.^ “Ahl I do not know; 
it is quite Sx years since I passed by Les Huttes, look you, 
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because tliey liavo got a now clog, tbat barks like a wo]f. I 
run away when I have to 2 )aas the iiioiiiitain, and look at^ 
their sinoko f^oin a distance; for fe^?,r the cliildren should ^nd 
tlio dog after me. 1 do not know what has become of the 
blind son, nor the mother, nor Denise, nor the little one ; I 
have only seen the mins on the rocks -from a distance ; but 
tliat is all. But what fine clothes and wliat beautiful shoes 
you have got.” 

xrv. 

‘ This obstinate admiration shown by the IniKicent for iny 
jacket and shoes, insjured me with an idea. T said to myself, 

If I changed with him, and if 1 rnade use of his wallet, linen 
frock, cap, and sabots, to get near Les Huttos ^v^thout their 
suspecting it is any one but the Innocent^ I shoujd be able to 
sec and hear, and yeb should not bo recognized ; and if I 
saw tliat they had no need of me in the house — well ! I could 
retrirn without having distimbcd anything in anybody's heart. 
I had no difficulty in persuading the Innocent to change Ids 
sabots for iny Shoes, his linen frock for my jacket, and his 
ragged cloak and wallet for my hat. This done, I gave him 
five sous to go and do a message for mo in a village eight 
leagues from the mountain, in order to get him to a distance 
fi'om Les Huttes for two or three days.* He set out quite 
contented, poor soul, and I went deejier into the pine-wood, 
for fear of being .seen by some Bhe 2 )liord. I ate some crusts 
that the Innocent liad left in his wallet, and drank out of the 
hollow of iny hand at a sf)ring that T had found when I used 
to keep the goats. I wiuted in this manner, praying to God 
and thinldng of the house, till dark night Imd envelpiied the 
pines. I put the idiot’s sabots on the i)ath, in order tliat ho 
might find them when he returned, and went barefoot and 
silently towards Les Huttes. I 


XY. 

Chance would have it that, as I drew near the house, 
where I saw a light sliining, I was met. by the dog, who was 
coming Jiome from a solitary i;hase after some hpe or Rabbit 
among the rocks. He barked and made a insh at the 
rags to bite th^n. But 1* left the waHet between 
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his teeth, and, liaviiig called him inji h^w voice by his name, 
he let the rag fall, and caino near me by degret^s, growling 
l(>s.s%nd loss, IDio some one wlio is ii<>t sore. whether he 
ought to langh or be angry ; then, having smelt at me still 
ncai*cr, he knew me in his turn, covered me with caresses, 
and stayed by my side without tliinking of leaving me again. 
Til this manner no one in the house suspected my approach. 

XVI. 

It might be nearly two hours before midnight. Neither 
moon/uoi* stars were; to be seen in the sky,; black* clouds 
overspread every tiling. All was diii-kness except wlief-e a 
little light issued Iroiii a low 'vVindow-pano, which opened 
ill the wall at the cud of i.hc house, on that side which 
lof^ks over the ravine. Notliiiig was to be heard except a 
slight whispering of the wind among the heath, the cautious 
labours <5f the moles under the bushes, and the murmuring 
of the running water ih tlui dcjitli* of the great abyss, where 
I was sitting just now, sir. I step 2 >ed softly, very softly, 
taking great care not to roll a atone out of its place, orior to 
rustle the leaf of any wood with my naked feet. In pro- 
l)ortion as I drew nearer, I felt more inclined to turn back 
without going any further, lest I should learn what it would 
give me afterwards more grief than I could Ixjar to have 
learned. “Oh, God ! ” said 1 to myself, “ if I should neither see 
my mother, nor my brother, nor Denise, around the hearth, 
but only strangers ; faces of men, women, and oliildren, who 
have come in as the ants by tlie path there, have taken 
4 )ossession of the house left vacant by the snail ! What 
would become of nie? Yos, 5 %s, J Inul l>etter turn back, 
ssxtisficd with liaving once more, seen the wall, the smoke, 
and the light of their lamp, and believing that all there is Jis 
it was ill my time.” 

XVIL 

Two or three times*! stopped and made, a stop to ascend 
the place, whence I had come down You would never 
belief*; sir, 4hat it was the dbg that held me back, and 
* foi^ced me to fetum. He whined, he licked my .feet, he 
tiodk the cdmei* of my rags in his mouth, as if to force me to 
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come back “with him. was frightened at the noise he 
might make, and contimied to follow him. But to tell the 
truth, I no- longer know what I was doing, or what I^wg-s 
not doing. I was like those pco 2 )lc who walk and think, it 
is said, in their 

* I did not dare, however, notwithstanding tlie efforts of 
the dog, to direct my steals towards the court and tlie house 
door. I went down into tlie ravine, and clinibed u]) t]ie 
c»pposite side, lioldiiig by the roots with my toes, -and the 
grfiss with my hands. Having reached the to}^, h again 
climbed the rock that you sec before you, Jthat Horvc.s as a 
foundation for flic hut, and found myself close to the wall 
^ besMo the little mndow whence tljc light ))l*oc*ecded, 'wliicl) 
looked almost like a gi-ateU Avindow ontside, with the leafy 
bninclies and berries of our ivy* 

XVIII. 

1 listened for a little while, but heard notliing except the 
low beating of my own heart/ like the holler of a mill that is 
exit of order. I separated little by little the beiiies and leaves’ 
of the ivy, and managed, without* being heard, to make a 
naxTow ojieniivg, by wJiich I could see thi^ough'the wdudow 
' what was going on in the house.. But, at first, it was in vain 
I looked,'! saw nothilig but a mist of fire, so comidetely had 
the touble and impatience of my spirit thrown a cloud over 
my sight. Gradually this cl^red off, however, jind I began 
to see a fire on the hearth, and some figures that moved round 
the flame, making their sabots sornul on the flat paving- 
stones of the floor ; but I could not yet determine whetheu 
they were ?nen or women, ofd or young. , “Oli ! Jieaven,^' said* 
T, if I could only once see the form of Denise, it would 
“ stiengthen me, and I should be able to seo^tlie others better.” 
Then I turned Cbld in all my and said to myself: 

But if she is no longer here I” Ali ! what a moment it 
wa% sir, wh^t a moment! an eternity does not last longer 
than a moment like that ! 

XIX 

^t lastj either ihy eyes or the window became dearer 
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a large brooni-faggot made a bright flame on the hearth, and 
lighted up all the room. Denise, Denise !” I cried softly. 
It wai^ she, sir, I hiid seen her distinctly by the fire-light. 
■She liad something in her hand like a cup that she had taken 
, oft* the fire, and now carried towards the dai’ker side of the 
room where a bed stood. I fell bsick, almost fainting, on. a, 
bundle of faggots that was on the rock, and it i‘i;quircd some 
elFort and time to enable me to sttiiid up, arid take my .place 
at the window again. Their I could not only* see, hut 1 
could distinctly hear a weak and tender voices voice of 
my mother, which said from the bed : “ TJniiik you, my poor 
Denise ! I give you a great deal o4’ iroable, and make you 
go late to bed, and rise early ; but thanks be to God you 
will not have this trouble long. The good God will not 
delay to give me rest.” 

Ah 1 sir, I understood that my mother was veiy ill, hnt 
that I should at least be able to bid her fare^v'^ell, and to 
receive her blessing before she died. My heart melted, and 
my teal's began to flow. 

XX. 

I passed my hand over tlfe glass to wipe away the dimness 
made by my breath, which again ]>rovented me fr<‘m seeing 
eveiything in the room, and this was what J saw : — 

First, my mother’s stool near the tire was empty ; the 
salt-box and bag of r^^e-flour stood on it. I understood that 
my mother had kept lier bed for a long time, and that her 
place by the hearth wfis vacant, -^for ever 1 

Thoh- 1 saw the little three-legged* walnut-tree stool, on 
which my brother used to sit every evening to peel hemp, 
upset, with ‘its feet in the air, ia one corner of the room. 
His staff, wliioh he always kept between his knees oven in 
the house, to feel about with from place to idaco, was leaning * 
against the wall, antoftg pickaxes and rakes, by the mantel- 
piece, and there were spiders -webs and dust over it. I had mo 
doubt that my poor brother was dead, since the blind no longer 
wanted his staff. Oh God ! in so sl^rt a time two places 
empty. I melted into tears again, and went away the 
windo\f^or S ^minute, that they might not hew me soh 
Mrithih. 

Ho'W frail and uncertain is our life, siiv * Try to go away 
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for eight years from your chateau, which is now so fiill of 
inhabitants, of riches, and of tenderness, and then come back 
again to it — you would see. Ah, no, sir, J do not wish you 
to endure a single quartei* ol‘ an hour like that ! 

» 

XXI. 

0 

I came back to the window when I batl dried my tears. 
Denise had just sat down by the fire to undress the children 
— ^for there were two little children, from fouT* to six years 
old, who mn backwards and forwards with her, holding by 
liCi* apron, wherever she went — I had forgotten to tell 
you so. 

I could then see Denise easily, sir ;.for slie sat with her 
back to the door, and her face, well lighted by the flame, 
turned towards the window. Ah ! sir, she was not the same 
Denise that I had left. She was quite changed , yet you 
could stiU recognize the beautiful young girl of eighteen in 
the young widow of six-and-twenty. It seemed as it were 
only neocssary to pass one’s hand over the shadows on her 
face, and that beneath them she would bo found the same as 
she was before my tour of France. She had on her worst(?d 
dress trimmed with black ; her cheeks wore paler, the corners 
of her mouth more curled down towards the chin ; her eyes 
had a darker circle round them, as though she had received 
a slight bruise below the lids ; her figure was less full, her arms 
were still whiter, and though not much, yet they were certainly* 
thinner. One, in short, who has not grown old, but who has 
suffered, or wept in tlie night, that was what Denise was 
like. Ah ! I could not take my eyes off her ; and 1 said to 
myself, Poor Denise ! poor Denise I why was I not here to 
save you ;^our troubles and toils ? I love you better tjo, 
j than when there was not a tear in the corner of your eyes^ 
nor the slightest toucli of grief on thor of your cheeks. 
Oh, how much more do you charm me so than when you 
were yomager and more beautiful. I cannot again be your 
betrayed’ j but how ^ wish I could he your servant, without 
any other wages thanihe happiness of seeing you, and taking 
your Httlq orphan cMldrcn on my knees T 
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* Wlien she liad half-undressed her two children, — ^that is to 
say,‘ a little boy of six or seven, and a girl of from four to 
five, — and I could see their little rosy sliouldein peeping out 
of their clean linen chemises, — she made them kneel in front 
of her j and I heard them repeat the J^aier in a low voice 
after her, with their hand» joined together, lialf-osleep as they 
were. Oh how beautiful it was, sir, to see that young woman 
with her little ones, whoso father God had taken, left all 
alone in the midst of the moimtain at night, by the >sidc ot 
an old dying, woman, making her children speak of their 
Father in heaven, whom their eyes had not seen, as if they 
had seen Inm, and kissung them afterwards on the forehead or 
mouth, to reward them for having said his name plainly after 
her. 

When this was finished, I heard her say to them, “ Now 
that you have said your prayer to the good God for our- 
seltros, my little children, we must end by saying a* prayer 
for others and, as if to fix their attention by something 
visible, she stretched out her left hand towards the wall, and 
took dowm something that hung by a nail on one side of 
the chimney. It was my mason’s bag, sir, that I loft belund 
me by mistake on the day when I hurried away without 
saying good-bye to niy brother, and that had remained there 
in remembi'ance of me, just where I had placed it. She took 
it then and laid it on her knees before the joined hands of 
her two children. I saw something shining on the bag, sir ; 
it was the brass cross of her old necklace, which she hM 
wished to give , me when I went away, but which I wcthld 
not take. It appeared that from that day she had never 
hung that neokl^ and cross round her neck, and had left; 
them fastened to my little leather bag hf a pin. 

‘‘Now my ohildron,’* said she, “pray to the good God 
before this crucifix, that he will receive the. soul of your 
father into his holy paradise.” And the children bent down 
their heads as Bhe did. 

“Pray that the good God will comfort and hAal your 
grandmobher, who is sick, and that he will preserve her to 
us,' at least till you have grown up.” And they bent down 
their heads as she did. 
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Pray for your uncle Claude, of whom wo talk every day, 
and whose’ bag is under this crucifix, tljat if he is dcfid, the 
good God may grant him grace and mercy among his angels* 
and that if he is alive, the good God will take cai-e of him in 
the fai’, far coimtiios where he is travelling, and that he .will 
give’ him a good wife and children like you, who love 1dm 
well, and comfort him in his work.*’ , . 

And they bent down their heads like her ; but she held * 
hers down much longer than for the others ; and when she put 
the crucifix and bag to her lips to kiss the cross, sho touched 
the bag with her lij>s before hanging it agdn on the mdl. 

And I knew that Denise still loved me. 1. did not want 
to* see more, sir. 


OHAPTEE XIL 

I. 

The fire soon went out in the room, and the silence of 
' sleep took possession of the house. I alone roonied about 
outside OTi ti])toe, by the feeble light of the crescent moon, 
which hud .uist liscn behind the chestnut-tr<je.s. did 
not know what I wished to do, but it w^as Impossible for me 
to go away. My heart seeined fastened to the place by 
ci»r<ls. I walked about here and th^ro. I remembered all 
the familiar ])]iUies where 1 used to be when I was a diild, 
with my mother and brother, and herded the sheep with 
Denise — tiie wellk tlie springs the plum-trees, the orchai’d, 
thS me^idow, the grindstones for .the porn. It seemed as if 
they till said to me, Gk)od day, Claude ; it is a long tiine 
sincci we saw you ; but we oil remember you still, as the shell 
|?emembers the chestnut that was formed in it when it is put 
within it again for the winter,” The spft light of the moon 
inining down over the loaves was Kke & seci^ illumination, 
that the spirits of the mountain might haw. silently %hted 
ttprto coldbrate ,th^ return of the child of the moimtain. I 
vhis cairn/ and yet t could not sleep, * 

evecpirbeie tttid lotiiked «£ every 
fiud evei^ I must owo all my foUy io yea, itftev lukTing 
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kkscd many of the plum, cherry, and older-trecR, as if they 
had a heaH under the bark to return iny love, I again 
ai>pvoached the liut ^nd*wont round it. Then, tii*od with* 
wandering in tliis maiiiicr to right aud left, I sat down on a 
lieap of straw which they liad left for litter tlic evening* 
before, betw^een the door of the goats* shed and the staircase 
of the house, nearly in the place where you see my dog lying 
when you come into iny cave now. Stretched there, sir, I 
cannot tell you how many thoughts I'ovolvcd in niy brain, 
whilst tJie descent moon passed from one hill to another 
befoi’o my eyes. The stream that I lieard murmuring l>e- 
neatli the darkness of the leaves, tlid not roll in n greater 
multitude of drops that night over its bed. It was very 
BOiTowful and very sweet, bc*tli at once ! 

When 1 thought that my poor blind bwther was no longer 
there, that my mother was, i)erhaps, on her deathbed, incon- 
solable, becaiiao did not see even one of her two sons by 
lior pillow, I felt as if my heart would break. Then, when 
I thougljt that Denise was uj) there, still so charming and so 
tender^ watching near my mother, or sleeping by the beds of 
her little childnni, and that slxo stilly loved mo enouglj to 
have taugUf my name of Claude to her children, and to make 
them pray to Ood for mo on her crucifix, and on something 
that had belonged to me, I irotv/ithstaiulmg felt myself tho 
happiest .of all the men who v> ere on the earth. In this long 
and doubtf\d combat . between sorrow and happiness, my 
ideas became conftiscd j I pulle<l the idiot beggar’s cloak over 
my head, as we pull our jackets when we want to rest ; 1 
turned my face to tlie wll and fell aslco}), stiyijig to myself, 

You will awake before day, and you will go up and hide 
un<ler the chestnut-trees^ and not enter the house.* till after 
the !5un is well up and your poor mother is awalce ! ” 

III. 

t thought I should only rest for a few hours,. and sleep bo 
lightly that I should hear tk^ cock crow. 

' But, sir, my fatigue of body, and still more my fatigue of 
miiA and heart, after all the feelings wliic^i had agitated mo 
during two wh^le days, deceived my hope ; ^nd I slept so 
soirq^y and well, that neither the lark*3 song, nor the sinill 
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crowing of the cock, nor the lowing of a hundred oxen calling 
for the herdsman in their stalls, would have awoke me. It 
-was the ^vill of God ! I was as dead*and as deaf as the stones 
of the stairs that I had myself hewn. 

* Alas ! it was, perhaps, a*great misfortune. It would have 
been better for all that I should have gone under the chestnut- 
trees, and faltered in my desire to enter the hut, even to 
receive Iny mother's last blessing. 

IV. 

I do not know how long I slept, sir, but suddenly I hoard 
a sound of light sabots coining down the steps of the stair- 
case of the house right above my Iicad, and still lighter and 
smaller sabots coming after ; then opening my eyes, I saw 
bright morning through the rents of my cloak, and then 
heard two little clnldish voices that said, Look, mother, 
here is the Innocent lying asleep under the wall ; we dare 
not pass him.” Qo by, run past, my little dears,” replied 
the soft voice of a woman. It was the voice ot Denise. 

Come, come, the Innocent does no harm to any one. He is 
sleeping' there, poor man, because he has found no bam open 
last night ; do not disturb his sleep, — ^you shall take him a 
porringer of milk and some bread, when I have milked the 
goats.” 

And she went into the shed to milk the goats, passing so 
near me that I felt the wind caused by the movement of her 
apron on my &,ce. 

V. 

1 leave you to think, sir, what I felt at that moment. I 
would rather have been a hundred feet underground, or have 
run fer, very far away, than have been seen by Denise in 
tjl^at beggar's dress, '^^at would she think of *me ? But 
two childr^ had remained there by m/ side, as quiet as 
possible, out of obedience to their mother, and putting th& 
little fingers on their mouths as they looked at me, in some 
fear of me and in fear of disobeying Denise. 1 did not dare 
tl^refore to move. * I said to myself When she has paired 
with the wooden pail in her hand to go tip to the house and 
git uminger and bread, and the Uttle ones have followed 
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her up, I will run away, and they will not know what has 
become of me when they come down to awake me.” 

•VI. 

But unhappily there was a porringer in the goats’ shed, 
and a bit of bread belonging to the* little shepherd on the 
shelf over my head by the side of the door. On coming out 
from milking the goats, then, Denise, who was as full of pity 
for the poor as ever, holding a i^ori-inger of milk in one hand 
and a bit of the crumb of bread which she had steeped in it, 
in the other, came quite near me, leaned kindly over mo, and 
speaking in her most gentle voice, ‘' Awake, poor Benoit,” 
said she ; “ the sun is getting high, you have slept very long ; 
you mqst want your breakfast. Here is some bread and 
milk ; take it, and you will pray to the good God for all the 
family — and for Claude ! ” she added in a more tender voice. 

Ah ! sir, t6 hear my name on her lips, and not to dare 
even to kiss her sabots. Can you imagine what I felt ? 

I felt, indeed, as if I had been struck by a thunderbolt ; 
.my forehead seemed pamlyzed. I lay perfectly still, and 
hoped that sHe would go away, despairing of awakening me. 

VII. 

But Denise, unea^ that I gave her no answer, and the 
more because I even held my breath, that I might not move 
in the very least degree, believing, doubtless, that I had 
fallen down there ill or exhausted for want of food, called 
me still louderj and still receiving no answer, put down her 
pail, took, the porringer in her left hand, and with her yight 
drew the cloak away from my face, that the sun might slune 
on my ^es and awake me. 

What did I feel like, ^nd what did she feel, sm, when her 
hand raised the cloak and she saw, in the full Hght of the 
morning sun, instead of the face of the idiot, which she- 
oxp<^cd to find there, the face rend figure of her betrothed 
Claude under the rags of a beggar. 


VIIL 

She uttered* a which made the children and the 
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chickoiis ni«li about all over the court ; she let the ijorrmgov 
of uiiik fall out of her hand on the grass, and fell back half- 
fainting, ti’ying to support herself on the firat step of the 
stairs with her right hand. I rose hastily to nni and help 
hei*. The children came h^ck to see what was the matter, 
screaming and crying. The old mother came out half- 
dressed upon the gallmy, to sec what misfortune had hap- 
pened to Denise. She i-ecognized me, shrieked, and extended 
her aims. I ran to her, 1 kissed her, I canied her back to 
her death-bed. 

I then returned to Denise, who was .still in a fainting 
state, and supported her in my aa-ms ; and then took Jim* 
back into the house, weak and trembling, and seated her on 
the wooden hencli near the table. 


IX. 

it indeed you, Claude, in those poor clothes?” said she 
to mo. ** Is it indeed you, my poor dear, under that beggar’s 
wallet ? Is the family so unfortunate that a child of Les 
Huttos,, so clever in his trade, and so helpful to others, is 
reduced to beg his brelid from door to door ? Ah, luy God !” 

I fiuickly reassured them, by owning to thein why I had 
changed clothes with the idict on the hill of Milly, in order 
to avSid being recognized by the shepherds, and to succeed 
in learning the state of the family without entering the 
house, Tf — I did ndt dare to finish what I was going to say, 

^ lost I should recall the past to Denise ; but I took out of 
my waistcoat pocket a handful of thirty-sous pieces, which 
I liad earned at Lyons and M^on, and had this time ke})t 
for tlio house, in case niohey was wanted ; and J showed my 
mother and Denise the sleeves of my shirt, which was puvdo 
striped calico^such as the proudest, girls in the. 
country would have been happy to have, to make into 
stomachers and aprons. 

The two voraen were*convinced by these signs that I had 
not iiecome a worthless dissipated fellpw, ara come ;,homo 
like a be^ar to disgrace the. family. 


^ey. ma4e me eat and drhik with the- children^ ^yh0 
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became iarailiar with me, and laughed, and dressed them- 
selves up in the beggar’s cloak and wallet. 1 told them in 
a few words about my travels in my tour" of Franco. Oh, 
how largo the world is ! ” they exclaimed, as I went on. 
Deniso became quite pale when- my mother asked me if I 
had not met with any girl tlmt jdeased me, and if I were not 
betrothed to any one. Then Denise became red as fire, and 
went out tinder pretence of going to give some grass to the 
kids, when I answered that I had x).ot, and hack hot even 
thought of marrying. 

Wlieii I was alone with my mother, slio took advantage of 
the opportunity to toll mo what had liap})eijed in the hou.se 
dunng my absence, speaking quickly* mid in a low tone, for 
fear she should make Denise sh«d tcai's again. 

XI. 

*^Ali, my poor Claude,” she began, “how wrong 1 have been, 
and how much need have I to s-sk forgiveness of you#! 
We never ought to will otherwise than as the good God does, 
look you, my dear bo/, or sooner or later our will is crushed 
under his. .You loved Denise ; Denise lovpd you ; my 
wishes were opposed to ;^oui*8. 1 was too fond of my jioor 

Gratien. It was very natural, because he was thc» most 
afflicted of my children ^ I thought that no one but Denise 
could be his comfort in his melancholy life. * She obeyed nio 
by saorificing herself*; good girl as she was 1 She said* to 
me, ‘ My aunt, I will many whichever you tell me, since I 
ow<S everything tb you, and you are a mother to me.’ I' made 
you go away, thinking that you, who were a strong young 
man, and liad your arms and your eyes, could find many 
another ready to be betrothed toyou, wliile.tliere was only 
one for the blind Gratien. And what happened ^ I will tell 
you, my boy. 

XIL / 

“Grief entered by the door, into the house almost before 
you bad shut it behind you. First, Denise had an illness 
tliat lasted nearly six mont^ and deprived her of the. use of 
hqr^rms, of her strength, and her colour. She became as pale 
as the violets that grow in the shade under the hasel-nu^ 
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^^Your poor brother, being blind, could have no suspicion of 
it, and no one told him, so that he believed she was as well 
as usual. Her kindness and sweetness remained the same, 
and the tone of her voice had something more tender in it 
than formerly. One might have likened it to the tone of' a 
bell that has been split by the hammer. He believed, poor* 
innocent, that it was a sign of her love .for him having in- 
creased. He waited impatiently for the time when I should 
say to hiirij ‘ You may speak to Denise.’ 


XIII. 

“At last I did say it to him. Denise consented without a 
murmur to that which I cefinmanded. She had no dislike to 
GratLen on the contrary, she loved him as an unfortunate 
brother. 

“She devoted all her life to .hia heftrt, as the dog that we 
gave hiTn when he was a child attached himself to his feet, 
'to me!' A^dd Aever leave him. I betrothed them a year 

the jDdd- 

traat, ^ T+, made no more rejoicing, 

summJrthat seeded, 

nor change,. nor bustle in the house than f Miliy?’^ 
pened if a new servant had come.* Gratien was^ to su?^ 
and^Denise did not show, her feelings. Only it'^ting 
happened to fall on the ground, or if any relation passiiQ,®^y> " 
Ijes Huttes a^ed about you and mentioned your name, sii^^ 
Went out to call her fowls or to sweep the landing-place of 
the staircase. But among us three not a word was said on 
the matter. ’ 

xiy; 


“ Three yea;rs passed hi this manner, and Denise had first ^ 
her little girl, then her boy. It seemed as if thi| ought tv t ’ 
have brought more happiness into the house. But no ! 
did not turn out as I expected. ?no" 

“ It happened that, one evening, you were spdken of in the ’ 
oounti^ j for a young man belonging to Saint Point, return- 
ing from the armv, p^d by Les Huttes, met Gratien on 
the deoiHstep^ and said to him ; ‘ I have just come,^|rom 
Toulon i your brother Claude is at work in the fort, but he • 
npt long^ poor fellow ! his companions say that his 
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heart is breaking ; that ho 'will not take any amusement^ 
nor drink, nor laugh with thein j that he is drier than his 
hanuner, and thinner than his saw, and that he cannot live 
tlirough the winter. He was just going away ; no one know 
-to what other place of work. I could not find him, to ask if 
he had any messages for home.’ 

This poor soldier did not know the mischief he liad done, 
had given Gratien his death-stroke. Denise, who was 
at the other end of the house nursing her baby, Had heard 
everything also ; she never said anything about it, but she 
became so ill that she lost her milk, and we were obliged to 
get one of the goats to be the baby's nurse. 

** As to Gratien, he cried out and struck his forehead with 
his two hands, as if he had seen a flash of lighjjjung for the 
first time. ‘ Ah ! 1 have killed my brother,’ said he to me 
in a lov^yoice as we went in ; ‘ my happiness has* ruined his. 

I cannot live any longer 1 ’ 

XY. 

“ From that day he never had a moment’s peace ; Denise 
herself could never get one comfortable word from him again. 
Her voice, formerly so necessary to his ear, seemed to do 
him harm, Ho could not sleep, he ate nothing with any 
api-'etite ; he would not let cither Denfse or the children stay 
near liirn in the court or the house. He went and lay down 
alone •with the goats in the shod. He would not even let 
me try to console him. He would say to me, ‘ It was you 
who sacrificed them for my happiness. You were wrong ; 
and as to mo, I have been a Gain! May the good God’ 
pardon us all, and take me quickly. I long to go above, to 
ask forgiveness of my brother.* I sent for the doctor ; but 
he said to me : ‘ This man has no complaint; it is his mind. 
You must trust to time, poor woman, and do all you can 
to make him happy.’ 

“At the end of six months, he died, ■without any disease, 
begging youi; forgiveness, as if you had been there beside his* 
bed, and saying : ‘ Denise, Denise, do not repro^h me in 
eternity for having loved you in another’s place. I have 
stolen another’s happiness in your heart.’ And many other 
thirds like these, my poor Claude ! 

“ Douise, the children, and I, however, wept very much f(W 
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him. Ho was good ! It was his goodness that hilled 
hiui. 

•xvi. 

" This was nearly two j^pars ago, my pooj* child, and times 
have been hard with m since j — ^veiy hard I SicknesH took 
hold of me from lay remorse about your misfortune, and the 
sorrow Denise 'had suffoied, and my grief at your brother’s 
d(‘ath. My arm^ lost 'their strength like my heart: my 
limbs would not fani)jioJt me to go to th(‘ fields. Hjmlly had 
I begun my woik, when T was obliged to lean on th(» handle 
of my rake. 1 was good for iiothing, exc(]>t to spin at my 
distaff, sitting by a bush, wa telling the animals. 

“Denise, who had enough to do already with Iter two 
elnhlrctJ, Wfts obliged to lise befort' day, and not lie down till 
midnight, to see to e^ery thing, — ^the barlev, the Jiay, t]ie 
chestnuts, She had to dig, to we< <1, to i*eap, to bring in the 
*• heaves, to tbi*ash the com, to thmsh the chestnuts ; every- 
thing;i, in short. Hhe could not do it all, poor child, mid 
liread liegan to be scarce iu the house. T was obliged to 
take to my lied tliree weeks ago. Tlie goats and slieep liave 
been ^lardod only by the dog. Denise passes her days at 
luy iiiliow, to lake cai*o of me. Mist‘ry was at the door as 
well as sorrow and tloath, when the good Gpd sent you. 
May he bless you as I bless you, my jioor Claude ! Pcrhaijs 
there will bo a remedy for all our stirrows if you can stey 
witJi us now, become your mother’s workman, the father of 
the children, and who knows, added she, weeping, a second 
time bo betrothed to Denififti 1 ” 

* “ Ah ! yes,” replied I, “ my mother ! If Denise does not 
despise mo now that she lias seen me in this })v‘ggar’s drcbs, 
I will stay, I will never go away ; I will love tbe.^e liltlo 
ones as my brother’s children and my own ; T will love Doniro 
as 1 have always loved her, and as slie will oonsent that I 
love her ” 
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OHAPTEE Xni. 

1 . 

All being said; I sot out to go to Macon to buy a jacket 
and other clotlies, such as were proper for me to have, in- 
stead of the idiot’s rags. 

Oil my- return next day, my mother had told eveiytliing 
to Denise. She received me very kindly, and }»oured my 
soup on pieces of bread for me, and seated me at the end of 
the table, in the place where she used to seat me when sh(3 
was a young girl, and T. was betrothed to her. I took the 
little boy and girl on my knees, and* kissed them tenderly, 
that she might understand it was for her sake 1 loved them 
so muchl And, really, the little girl was very like her, 
sir, and I seemted to embrace both in one. 

But we did not speak . together, because my mother had 
‘ said that we must first obtsiin a permission f?oin the mayor, * 
and a dispensation from the cur6, for a marriage bf^tween a 
brother and sister-in-law. • ’ 

- It was then I went down to* the chateau, sir, 'and that 
your .mother, who was so kind and so much loved throug^jout 
the mountain, received me graciously, and got mo the 
papers. I saw you, then, ' quite young, with your sisters iii 
the garden, but I did aiot know that a time w6uld .come 
lyhon you would visit these rocks so often, to talk with a 
poor man like me, - • 

* 11 . 

When I bad got the paper, sir, we spoke, as we had 
spoken formerly, under the nut-trees,, and among the bushes. 
Only' the children picked poppies, and found nightingales’ 
nests near us, and ran every instant to show them to me and 
their mothei*. Denise sirred with the tears in her eyes, and 
cried while she smiled, like an April day. She was still 
prettier than when she was eighteen, since she had been 
able to take her natural rest at night, and bread and milk 
werc^plentiful on the tables thanks to my savings, and, rfxe 
had me there by her side, without fear of any one* finding. 
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fault and separating ifs. I had bought her blue cloth dresses, 
trimmed with red, with striped cotton aprons, and • shoes 
with brass buckles as bright as her crucifix. Her cheeks 
had become as rosy as autumn apples. She ran. aftdt her 
little girl down the meadow slope as lightly as if she had 
been her sister. Were we not young? Were we not 
merry ? were we not happy, sir ? The day drew near when 
we were to go down to the village to be married in presence 
of all Jbhe family. My mother had become young again 
herself, and began to see the sun in the court once more. 
Those nine years had become nothing but bad dream, 
wliich seemed only to have lasted a single night. 

III. 

In the meanwhile I had resumed my trade, to put a little 
money into the house, and to buy the cupboard and linen 
that compose the proper fitting-out of new-married people in 
the country, »As I had been so long absent from the valley 
of Saint Point, and as other sfonemasons did not work so 
clieaply for the poor as I did, the jxjor of tlie villages in the 
momitain had a great dealipf work to ordey from me. One 
had married ids daughter, and wanted a room built for his 
soif -in-law ; anothey had ft bam, a sink, or a pigeon-bouse out 
of repair. The women asked for salt-moi^iarsy. the men for 
grindstones, the herd^en for troiyjhs for their cattle, the 
labourers for flat stones ^9^ith rounded -ends,^ to lay at thSair 
doors. I ean)e(^ even at my low rate of wages, more than 
was required to frmish all wc wanted to begin with : I liad 
cleared my old quarry between Les Huttes and the valley of 
all the rubbish that had been accumulated in nine years by 
the cnimbling of the rocks and the dashing of the rains, and 
of all the brambles that had grown across it. I had made a 
discovery df a hollow vault like a cavern under the beautifiil 
fir-trees where Denise used to bring me my dinner, from 
which I hawed out thick blocks ''square and sound, and as 
yellow aa Isutter, such aa^ might have been used for a pillar 
^ in ft cftthedraL I bftd recovered the strength of arm I had 
at eighteen, At every stroke .of the pick, I said, astj saw 
the preat dropt of sweat fall from my brow on the stone, < 
hKr r And I felt stronger in the evening than the 
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morning. Ah ! happy lovo in thfe heart is the best rest ! 
We were all merry, even down to the little ones. 


IV. 

My mother had made fritters and light buck-wheat cakes 
for the wedding-day, which wfis to be on Midsummernlay. It 
was a Tuesday : slio liad invited all our young unmiu‘ried iso- 
lations who were in Saint Point, or scattered here and tliore 
in the villages. There wore about a dozen of them altogether, . 
of all ages, sons and daughters of the egg-merchant, and 
otlieA. The dressmakers had come to make the wedding- 
dress and cap for Denise, and all day they were trying on 
first one thing, then another. • They wpnt on prattling and 
laugliing in the house from morning till night. 

V. 

As to me^sir, I laughed with them for a moment, and 
then went down to my work, but did not stay long at it on 
these last days. My heart was too completely with Denise, 
However, I had prepared a surprise for the wedding, a grand 
conclusion to the fireworks that it is the custom to let off on 
midsmomcr-eve on the mountains, and a volley louder than 
those they fire among us at weddings, in sign of rejoicing, I 
had worked in secret for a week at making a mine such as I 
saw made 'in the rocks Toulon, -sufiicient to blow up all 
the arch of stone under the fir-trees at my quarry, and 
to give me materials for hewing,’ that would last me without 
further trouble for six months. 

I had told no one, not even Denise, in order that it might 
explode unexpectedly at the end o^ the wedding-feast, and 
that all the people, even a league off on the mountains and iii 
the valleya might say, when they heard the explosion, ""‘Diere 
is the volley fired at the stonemason’s wedding.” I had filled 
it with half a hundred-weight of powder, well rammed down, 
with stone saw-dust over it. For* fear of accident, I had 
attached a slow match to it, and had covered it with rubbish, 
dust, and dry grass, that the feet of the animals feeding in 
^e nd&hboui'hood might not disturb it. Ho om0 but myself 
mew the tuft of nettles where the end of the match waf 
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rt)!lt?d lip, at the place where it was brought above ground 
bof’dd(j the road, near the quany. ^ 

" VI. 

On the morning befoT*o the wedding-day, I went again to 
the quarry, that I might not let my arm get out of pmctice, ' 
m they say ; I worked a little both with pick and lever, 
visited my match, prepai'cd my tinder, with a train of gun- 
powder reaching to the road, and said to myself, “ To-morrow 
you ‘will cpme down and strike a light, the powder wiU^take 
iiro, the tinder wdll bun), it will communicate the fire slowly 
to the match ; you will have tiipc without hunying youi*self 
to go uj> again to Les 'Huttca, you will dxink a glass to the 
health of your relations, giving a kisS to Bcidse at the same 
time, and the mine will blow up.’* This was my fancy, 

fnr 


vu. 

This bemg done, I ran down to, the village of Saint Point 
to buy six bottiesi of whitq^ wine for the feast of next day. 
I had some clwat and many jokes with oxie' person* or another, 
the master of the cabaret^ the bell-ringer, the cur6, and his 
sen^ant. Every one stopped me and complimented me on 
my happiness in being about to many so good and so beauti- 
ful a widow ; for she was well known and much lovdd, though 
she was only seen on chance occasions at church,^ at the 
principal festivaisj and never at dances. She was called, as 
I !(javo told you, the Pretty Savage of Les Hnttes,” but she 
waa ires^oted all tlie more. Everywhere, I was olQ^d a 
glass of wine,, and 1 coqld npt refuse it without being rude ; 
I djrank a few too many. As a proof of this, I, who only 
wldutl^ ove*r my work, went tip towards Les Bfuttes at 
night when it was growing dark, singing so loud, that my voice 
fiightened the birds out of the trees and bushes where they 
had gone to sleep. 

.vm. 

I' df nothiiig but the happiness ef be^ next day * 

the bddegtnoM of Denise, and of coming down here again 
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with lier ; 1 fancied licr as slio would look, ^vith a, largo 
Loiiquot ill licr stoniaclior/aud anotlier in lier cap, all made 
of red piuks. J saw her hanging on my arm, with her, 
hesautiful shoos on her feet, or carried in lier hand, for fear of 
w'oaving them out on the stones. I had quite forgotten tliat 
.this was inidsimiiner-cve ; the evening on, which they carry 
about torches of liglited straw and pine- wood on the moun- 
tains. * 

As I drew near my placc^of work in the dju'knesa, I heard 
a sound among the leaves, and a whispering of women’s and 
cliildreu’s voices on the other side of the quari'y, high U]) 
under the great iir-tree. I 8topi)ed, and said to myself, “ It 
is Denise, the dress-fnakers, and the children wlio have come 
to meet me, for the })lejisiire of surprising me, as I am so late 
coming home.” And it was only too true ; for at the moment 
the thought ocouiTed to me, I heard the clear and tremulous 
voice of Denise. She shouted to m® with all her strengtli, 
laughing as she did so, and. I heal’d her plainly from one side 
of the quarry to the other. The children then shouted like 
her with tlieir sw’cet little vioces, crying,^** Clause, Claude !” 
merrily across the woods. 

I am^wered, shouting also that my voice might rise to them, 
who w^re up at the top, and 1 deep bolow, “ Denise, Denise 1 
I hoar you ! hero 1 am !” and I. ran forwards to get to them 
and kiss them, hurrying round the rocky boundaries of my 
quarry. 

But at this moment,«sir, a great light smote.my eyes, and 
a dozen voices of youiig men, girls, and children began to 
shout at tlie opposite side to the elcvati(ui where I had heard 
Denise. It the company of guests asked to the wedding 
of next day, who had come to do riic honour, and siuqnisc mo 
■ by passing, the night at Les Huttes, and carrying their torches 
of lighted straw'and pine-wood rouml Denise and me, in sign 
of rejoining. They lighted them the instant that they heard 
me answer Denise, and advanced, waving their flames and 
showers of sparks above their heads in the darkness. 

IX. 

By the Jttght of these torches I Denfee’clewly at the 
top of the quarry, exactly over the vault oi:q 30 site to ma 
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H6r bpy held her by the hand^ and her little gii-1 was clinging 
round her neck, seated on her ahn, as the holy virgin is 
represented carrying the infant Jesus. She looked towards 
me with a countenance full of happiness and love, all lighti^d 
up by the reflection of the fire. 1 held out my arms towards 
her, then I uttered a loud cry, , and made a sign to her to 
escape from the place where she was standing. 

A sudden thought had stnick.mc, like a blow from ft 
hammer on my head. The torch'bearcrs were getting naar 
the road v/hero I had laid the train on my tinder in the 
morning. . A spark carried by the wind would be 
enough to light the match and blow up the rock over the 
cavern where Denise w’^as. 

Alas I sir, I thought too late. I had scarcely time to 
comuiand my tongue, that was glued to the roof of my mouth, 
and sti’etch out my hand to Denise, when a clap of subter- 
ranean thunder blirst fdrth beneath her feet, and I saw her, 
with her two little children still clinging to her, flung up 
into the ‘air as high as the top of the iii'-tree ; and then she 
fell downwards &hoyo a cloud of smoke, like a saint descend- 
ing from the sky, to be engulfed with them in the cavern 
that had just been opened) and now closed again with a noise 
like the cruml.iiing of the whole world upon her ! Great 
God I . why did it not at the same moment dose over me 1 


I could not suppress a cry of horror and a tear of pity, 

' X. 

1 saw. that he could not go on. 'I had compassion on his 
desolation. I hastened to draw him away towards another 
place, and to divert his thoughts from this horrible oondusion 
of his love, putting off to another day hearing the details of 
the event which was still talked of thioughout our mountains. 
He understood me ; he rose trembling, weeping, and pmying. 

It was the will of God, sir.*^ He bent imder the Divine 
hand, as if he felt it on his head. ^ 

We both took the road towards the valley in silence. As 
wie pmed tho eui2>ty quarry, he turned away liisTiead. I 
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saw a stoae cross against the old trunk of a fir-tree, which I 
liad not before observed, above a large excavation. It was 
doubtless the spot where he had seen Denise, after the ex- 
plosion, carried up towards heaven, like a saint above a 
cloud. 

He accompanied me this time to the edge of the meadow. 
T. seemed to have become dearer to him since I had wept for 
Denise with hjm. 


OHAPTEK XIV. 


J. 

When I returned on the following Sunday, “ Alas ! sir,” 
said he to mo, ‘^what more have you to learn 1 I have 
nothing more to toll you. Denise wtis found dead, with her 
two children, by the pioneer.^, among the scattered stones in 
the cavern. The physician said tluy had died suffocated by 
the smoke and fire of the mine before they fell into the 
sepulchre which I had hollowed out to receive them. 

They brought tbem out to the place where yoii are 
sitting, and laid them by my mother, who had not been able 
to survive our misfortune a single day. If you wxre to 
I'cmove the turfy covering from this bed of eartli, you would 
see a whole family. 

“ They keep my place ready for me, tis you see sir : there 
is my marriage-bed by the side of Denise.” 

I saw an empty place between two gi*avcs. 

And you live here,” said I to him, “ always hxce to face 
^vith your vanished love 

“I could not live elsewhere,” he rejdied ; “my heart has 
taken root here, like this busli, wliich draws up its sap from 
death.” 

“ And do you not murmur within yourself, Claude, against 
that Providence which has twice .sho^vn you happiness so 
near, oidy to snatch it away, when you thought you held it 
within your arms 

murmur against God, ^ I” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh no 1 
He knows what he does, and we-— we only know what we 

4 4 
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suffer. But I have always thought that sufferings were the 
desires of man’s heart, orusliod within liis heart until there 
issues thence resignation, that is to Say, perfect prayer, — ^the 
human will bent under the hand from on Ixigh.” 

“ But this desire, bent under the hand from on high; will 
it never rise again, Claude, like a compressed spring when the 
weight that he^ld it down is removed 1” 

** Yes, sir ; but if it rises again in this world, that is rebel- 
lion ; if it rises again above, that is heaven.” 

And what is heaven, according to your idea, Claude V* 

“ It is the will of God, in heaven, as on earth, sir.” 

But if this will should be again conti-ary to yours, above, 
and should again sejuuatf! yoti from her whom you love ?” 

“ Very >vell ! T should again wait ; yes, sir, I should wait 
for an eternity without iiiuniiuriiig, until the good God 
should say to me, ^ Here is that thou seekost.’ ” 

“ You firmly hclicvO, then, that you shall find Denise 
again 

Yes, sir.” 

And when ” 

Wlicn it shall please God.” 

“ And, while you wait, do you suffer ? ” 

I do not Builer any longer, sir. I love and I hope.” 

" And you believe also ; is it not so ? ” 

ISTo, sir, I have not the trouble of believing. I live on 
two loves ; is not love faith ? I have enough for two.” 

You are not very \mhappy then ? ” 

“ 'Not unhappy at all, sir : God has given me grace to sec 
him everywhere, even in iny sonows. Can we be unhap] »y 
in the company of the good God ? ” 

II. 

I often returned, during the summer, to visit Claude, 
and converse with liim on different subjects, but cjspecially 
of ditine things. I always felt the same delight in his 
simplicity]^ and in the unction of his words. He was to mo 
like one of those tree trunks in which the bees have left 
a comb, tinder the rude hark^ which wo find on the bonders 
of a forest, and taate with delight after a long wallc in 
heat. 



OF SAINT 'point. 


I passed some time \vitlioxit returning to Saint Point. 
I returned there in 18 — ^ and went up to Les Huttes. I 
found only a mid goat there, browsing on the gi*ass that 
had grown on the floor of the empty and abaj^doned hut. 
Another hillock had beem raised in the enclosure, tesido that 
in which Denise slept. 

I met one of the egg-merchant’s sons, whr> hiul been 
picking up tlie fallen ])huus in the orohml, to fill his ass’s 
panniers. 

Claude is dead, then f* said 1 to hinl. 

“ Yes, sir, two yeai's since, last Martinmas,” replied the 
poor cripple. 

And what did he die of?” 

“ Oh, ho died of love of the good Cod, according to wliat 
M. Ic Cur6 says.” 

How love of Cod, Benoit ? We liv'c, but do not die of 
it,” sfiid J. “ Perhaps it was also of lovr ol' Denise 

“Ah ! sir, it was in this way. He loved Cod so much, tluit 
he never thought of hinisolf any more than a swallow that 
Ims just come out of the egg, and would not know liow to 
eat if its mother did not biing it a fly in its nest. Ho 
had kept nothing against days of sicknesH, Ihj worked in all 
the villages for the Jove of Cod. He only said to those he 
worked for : ' If I sliould become iufinu or- ill, you will food 
me, will you not?’ 

“And, in fact, sii’, ho broke bis leg, and put out his shoulder, 
in nusing the roof of the widow iSxptistiue’s hut, which had 
fallen in, during the night, on her and her childroii ; in 
saving her life, he lost liis own.” 

“ But every one took care of him, did they not, in his hist 
illness ; for they are very kind in the country, especially when 
it is not necessary to expend a poor farthing ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, sir, they brought him up on a litter into his hut, 
and one day one person, another day another, came up to 
him, 'to bring him his bread, and turn him on liis straw. 
He need not liave wanted for anything, sir. But he was bo 
afraid of doing a wrong to the poor, and taking anythmg 
which was not his due, that he would absolutely receive 
nothing more than just his morsel of bread for himself and 
Ins dog. And when they tried to make him accept more, 
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such as a little meat or hrotli to sui^port him, or a drop of 
'wiiie to raise his spirits, he said, ‘ No, I have not earned that 
of you, I will not have it, I should be doing a wrong to your 
children/ •♦So at last, as iip j>i*ayers nor reasons would, do, 
they were obliged to take it all away again. 

" One day that ke seemed weaker than usual, we went, niy 
wife and I, and carried him some broth made of a cliickeu 
that we had killed for him, and I said to him Take some, 
Claude. Wc have killed our sucking-j)ig, and have made 
some sou][> for you of it.’ 

“ ' Oh ! no,’ said he, looking into the biisin, ' this is not broth 
made of a sucking-pig; you have killed a chicken to feast mo ; 
but I will not take your propcriy, bc(‘ause 1 can never return 
it to you.’ 

It was vain to talk, sir, nothing could be done ; lie would 
not take the broth that would have strengthened him. He 
would only accept some bread ; my wife left the basin fud 
on the floor of his bed, and wo went away. Next day when 
I went back to keep liiin on his Sunday, the basin 

was still where we left it, full, and he, sir, he was dead of 
weakness, with his black dog lying on his feet. Ah ! he wius 
a saint of the good God, that he was ! ’’ 

m. 

Now, when autumn takes me back to Saint Point, I some- 
times go up to Les Hiittes when the chestnut leaves are 
falling. The tomb of poor Claude inspires me with prayer, 
resignation, and peace. I love to sit there at sunset, and 
think of him and Denise, united again under the mys of the 
s\in that never sets. 


IV. 

And this man is lost to me in the valley. The little 
lamp, that I used to see shining at night fi^om my window 
across the Inists of the mountain, has vanished l^ke a star 
which has been extinguished in this portion of the 
heavens, or a glow-worm that used to light up the 

A bush, and has suddenly become at your foot. 
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It iva.s only a Avorin of the cartJi, Imt this wovnx of the earth 
contained a particle of tlie fire of the sun. Such was poor 
Claude. • 

Sometimes, in the midst of the fields, when all is silence 
in the valley, under the burning atmosphere of noon on a 
.summer’s day, I listen unconsciously, and imagine T hear 
from the mountain the distant and regular ring of Ins 
liammcr on the sounding stone, like a rustic penduhtin of tho 
dial of eternity ! 
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a bBBTON’8 tales of chivalry, school stories, 

’ MECHANICS AT HOME, AND EXPLOITS OF THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. A Book for Bo^. Illustrated by separate Plates and numerous 
Woodcutt inserted In the Text. 

Cloth, plain edges, 51.: gilt edges, 61. 

5. BRETON'S HEXlO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, ft EXPLORERS, 

Gymiastics, Telegraphy, Fire Arms, &c. s,o88 pages, with 50 full-page 

Engravings on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts, 

Cloth, plain edges, sr.; gilt edges, fir. 

6. BRETON'S FAMOUS VOYAQES, BRIOAND ADVEN- 

TURES. TALES OF THE BATTLE-FIELD, Ac. lUustrated by sepa- 
rate Platea and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 

Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plain edges, 51,; gilt edges, fir. 

7. BEETON’S VICTORIOUS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 

TALES or ENTERPRISE, and SCHOOL LIFE. Illustrated by sepa- 
late Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted In the Text. 


^he habits* Jibrars. 


With Illustrations. Handsomely bound In cloth gjlt, price ar. fiA 


I, SiuiBbiiie and Bain; or, 
Blanche Cleveland. By A. E.W. 
g, R0868 and Thoma; or, Five 
Tales of the Start in life. 


3 - 

4 ' 


5 - 


, Bible Hawatlvea ; or, Scnp- 
ture Stories. By Oie Rev* Faina' 
aicK CaLXMUt. M.A. 
a^awe and Profit ; or^^Les- 
•onsatHome. A Book for Boys 
and Girls, 

OonnUF Plaaaum ; or, Hxe 

Caitareti. ByA.S. R. 


6. Stories of OonraBe and Prin- 

ciple; or. Fit to be a Duchess. 
By Mrs. Gillbsvib Smyth. 

7. Who are tbe Happy Ones 9 

or. Home Sketches. By the Author 
of “Quiet Thoughts for Quiet 

Housv'^* 

8. The Progreia Of Character ; 

ar, CUflbthoipa. By H. Pownu 

9. What can She DoP By 

Rev. E. P. Rok. 


PuMished iy WardrZcck, and Ca. ^ 


New Books and New Editioks, 


S, ©. Hfcton'jei j8oolt«, 

FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Cheapest and Best Referenoe Books in the World. 


Each Volume complete in itself ^ and containing from 5x2 to 590 Columns, 
Price I j. in strong cloth binding, 

Bedton’s British Gazetteer : A Topographical and Historical Guide 

to the United Kingdom. Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. It 

t ives the most Recent Improvements in Cities and Towns ; states all the Railway 
tations in the Three K ingdoms, the nearest Post Towns and Money Order Offices. 

Beeton*s British Biography : From the Earliest Times to the Acces- 

sion of George III. 

Beaton’s Modern Men and Women : A British Biography from the 

Accession of George 111, to the Present Time. 

Beaton’s Bible Dictionary. A Cyclopaedia of the Geography* Bio- 

graphy, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

Beeton’s Glassioal Diotionary : A Cyclopaedia of Greek and Roman 

Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

Beeton’s Medical Diotionary. A Safe Guide for every Family* de- 
fining with perfect plainness the Symptoms and Treatment of all Ailments, Ill- 
nesses, and Diseases. 59 a columns. 

Beeton’a Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest Re- 

cords to the Fre.sent Day. 

Beeton’a Diotionary of Commerce. A Book of Reference. Con- 
taining an Account of the Natural Produedonsand Manufactures dealt with in the 
Commercial World ; Explanations of the principal Terms used in, an^ modes of 
transacting ilQusiness at Home and Abroad. 

Beeton’8 Modem European Celebrities. A Biography of Conti- 
nental Men and Women of Note who have lived during the last Hundred Years, 
or are now living. J 

Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. A Business and Family Arithmetic. 
With all kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information* 
never before collected. Cloth, xx. 

Beeton’a Shepenny Ready Reckoner. 96 pages. 


“ Price One Shilling each. 

Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stook Exchange and Money Market. 

With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. 

Beeton's Investing Money with Safety and Profit 


Beeton’g Complete Letter- Writer, for Ladles and ^ntlemen. 

Containing: The most approved Love Letters— Applications for Employment— 
Replies to Advertisements— Answers to Invitations— Requests to execute Com- 
missions— and Letters respecti^ Domestic Affairs, Visits, and Education ; also 
Brief Complimentary Notes— Forms for the Address, Commencement, and Con- 
clusion of Iretters, and useful Hints regarding Letter- Writing generally, ovo, is. 

Beaton’s Complete Letter- Writer for Ladles. Cd, 

Beeton’fl Complete Letter-WTiter for Gentlemen. 6t/. 


9 Publi$hed by Ward^ Lock^ and Co, 
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tfew Books and New Editions. 


Pmcntatmn Admits. 


Now Ready, price zof. 6d*j a New Volume by Hbnrv Southgatb, Author of 
" Many Thoughts of Many Minds," “ Musings About Men," See. 

Noble Thoughts in Noble Iicthguage: A Collection of Wise and 

Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and the Great Unknown. With an Index of Authors. Compiled and Analytically 
Arranged by Hbnsy Southgate, Author of ** Many Thoughts of Many Minds,*' 
** Musings About Men,** ** Woman,” &c. &c. 

TAds Volume wtll especially recomnund itself to those who can appreciate and 
value the best thoughts oj our best writer*. 


Price One Guinea, exquisitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Best Books ever i 
, produced in Colours, and eminently fitted for Presents. 

The FieldB jetnd the Woodlands, Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 
Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromographic 
art, by Lbighton Brothers. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate j 
to the Piaures. Printed on thick toned paper. 


Price One Guine.^, uniform with the above. 

Flotorlal Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations by 

Famous Artists. This magnificient book forms a Companion Volume to The 
Fields and the Woodlands,*” and the splendid collection of Twenty-four Pictures 
is unrivalled by anything ever brought together within tlie bounds of a single 
volutjse. 

In One handsome Volume, cloth gilt, xsr. ; elegantly bound in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price arr. 

Dalzl6l*8 tlluatrated Arabian Nights* Entertainments. With 
upwards of aoo Pictures drawn by J. £. Mili.ais, R.A., J. Tbni4iel, J. D, 
Watson, A, B. HqucilTON, G, J. Pinwbll, and T. Dalzikc, together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders, &c., engraved by the Brolhers Dalsiel. 


fieautlfuny bound in cloth gilt, price yr. id . ; in bevelled boards, gilt edges, ! 

price lor. 6a . ; in morocco, price tis. j 

Balaiel’s Illustrated Goldsmith. Comprising “ The Vicar of Wake- j 

field,** "The Traveller,** ** The Deserted Village,’* " The Haunch of Venison,'* ; 
"The Captivity; an Oratorio.” "Retaliation,” "Miscellaneous Poems," **The 
Good-Natured Man,*' " She Stoops to Conque^’* and a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith by H. W. Dulcxbn, Pb.D. With xoo Pictures, drawn by G. , 
J. PiNwsLL, engraved by the Brothers Dalzibi,. 


' Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price azr. 

Old English Ballads. Illustrated with 50 Engravings from Drawings ; 
W JoHM OiLsaitT, fiiRKST FosTSB, Febdbrick Tavlbr, Josbph Nasii, Gbosgb 
XHOMASb John, Fkankun, and other eminent Artists. 


Fcap. 4 to, cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, jwice azi. 

Cttudstmas Vdui the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and 
Descriptive Versel relating fo the Festivals of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
Pseriod to the Present Time. Embellished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by BrRKBT 
Fomm. With InitUl Letters ud other Ornaments printed in Gold, and with 
Frontispiece In Coiqmps. 


PtOdtjial fy Wardt Lock, and- Co. 








